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PREFACE. 

By  the  ENGLISH  TRANSLATOR. 

/ 

HIS  produdlion  bears  fo  much  the  (lamp  of  truth,  free- 
dcm  and  virtue,  that  it  is  furprifing  a  work  of  fuch  cha* 
rafler  has  not  yet  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  laid  before 
a  nation  never  wanting  to  countenance  merit,  wherever  met  with. 
The  author  is  a  Swiss,  and  writes  with  the  freedom  becoming 
a  virtuous  man,  born  in  a  country  from  whence  liberty,  virtue^ 
truch  and  fimplicity,  have  not  yet  been  expelled  by  opprellion, 
vice,  flattery,  and  luxury*  The  applaufe  of  his  own  country  and 
of  Germany  has  rendered  four  large  impreflions  necelTary  j  to 
the  laft  of  which  the  author  made  important  additions*  The 
French,  a  people  not  eafily  pleafed  in  works  of  this  nature,  have 

read  this  performance,  tranflated  into  their  language,  with  diftin- 
guiihed  approbation  ;  and  fome  of  their  capital  writers  have  be- 
ftowed  their  encomiums  upon  it* 


This 
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This  is  fald  not  with  a  view  to  prepofTefs  our  Englifli  reader® 
in  its  favour,  but  to  rcllrain  thofe  critics,  who  often  condemn 
inagiflerially  and  without  enquiry,  whatever  carries  a  foreign  air, 
from  pronouncing  judgment  till  they  have  read  and  examined  it. 
Impartial  judges,  we  make  no  doubt,  will,  on  perufal  of  this 

work,  find  it  to  abound  with  Herling  fenfe  and  judicious  fend- 
mcnts;  and  although  it  may  polTibly  appear  to  difadvantage  in  the 
tranflation,  there  will  however  ftill  remain  fome  of  the  mallerly 
ilrokes  of  our  author,  however  weakened  through  the  transfufion 

of  his  original  ideas  into  Englilh  expreifions* 

But  what  gives  us  the  belt  grounded  hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
publication  is  derived  from  our  author’s  aim  to  combat  prejudice, 
and  to  promote  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  moH  numerous  and  moft  zealous  friends  in  the 
thinking  part  of  this  great  and  wealthy  nation. 
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CHAP.  I. 

1, 

0/  national  Pride  in  general, 

NO  foible  fo  common  as  pride;  From  the 
throne  to  the  cottage,  every  one  conceits 
himfelf,  in  fome  point  or  other,  above  his  fel-i 
low  creatfces,  and  looks  down  on  all  but  hira^ 
felf  with  a  kind  of  haughty  compaffion. 

Self-conceit  is  the  rhedium  through  which 
every  nation  views  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  prepoffelTed  with  the  notion  of  the 
fuperior  advantages  and  qualities  of  their  nation,' 
aftiithe  to  themfelves;  a  perfonal  fupcrioriiy. 
Every  people,  whatever  its  political  confidcra« 

B  tton| 


tion,  number,  extent,  or  ftrength  be,  values 
itfelf  on  fome  fuppofed  peculiar  excellence,  and 
is  apt  to  view  every  thing  relative  to  honour, 
differently  from  its  real  date,  both  in  itfelf  and 
others,  as  if  humility,  which  forbids  attributing 
to  ourfelves  more  than  we  are  really  pofleffed 
of  j  and  equity,  which  enjoins  giving  every  one 
the  praife  due  to  them,  were  virtues  belonging 
to  another  world.  A  powerful  king  may  in¬ 
deed  conquer  a  fmall  republic,  but  will  never 
bring  it  to  be  humble.  He  may  deprive  it  of 
all  its  wealth,  of  every  thing  ;  but  their  good 
opinion  of  thcmfelves  will  remain.  The  Doge 
of  Genoa,  who  had  the  honour  of  afking  Lewis 
the  XIVth’s  pardon  at  Vcrfailles,  for  having 
laid  in  afhes,  by  a  bombardment,  the  capital  of 
that  republic,  faw  nothing  in  the  court  of  that 
magnificent  prince,  fo  remarkable  as  the  Doge 
of  Genoa. 

The  advantages  of  a  nation  are  either  ima¬ 
ginary  or  real.  To  attribute  to  itfelf  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  which  it  is  not  poffelTed,  is  arro¬ 
gance  i  and  too  high  a  fenfe  of  its  real  merit 
begets  pride.  This  fenfe  is  fometimes  very 
well  founded,  and  as  fuch,  is  termed  a  noble 

pride ; 
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pride  j  whereas,  there  is  no  noble  arrogance, 
this  every  denoting  a  falfe  and  exceffive  value  of 
ourfelves.  Self-efteem  generally  proceeds  from 
a  fenle  of  our  own  imaginary  or  real  worth  j 
contempt  of  others,  from  a  prejudice  againft 
their  real  or  imaginary  defeats.  National  pride 
arifes  from  the  partial  comparifon  which  a  na¬ 
tion  makes  between  its  real  or  imaginary  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  in  which  it  conceits  other  nations 
deficient. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  work  requires  freedom 
of  judgment  j  and  an  attention  to  equity  is  no 
Icfs  neceflary  to  avoid  giving  any  reafonable 
caufe  of  complaint.  To  attack  men  in  the  ten¬ 
dered  point,  to  delineate  the  ridicules  of  the 
mod  confiderable  nations  in  ftrong  flrokes,  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  candio  feries  of  refledtions 
and  accounts  of  men,  their  cuftoms  and  morals, 
drawing  afide  the  delufive  veil  of  prejudice,  yet 
to  give  no  offence,  and  obferving  an  equal 
diftance  from  fervile  flattery,  as  from  petulant 
fatire,  muft  be  acknowledged  no  flight  affair, 

Miftakes,  indeed,  are  unavoidable ;  I  may 
indicate  the  ridicule  of  a  nation  with  a  flroke, 

perhaps 
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perhaps  taken  only  from  a  fingle  individual  pf 
that  nation.  Yet,  on  that  account,  to  reproach 
me  with  drawing  general  inferences,  and  naak- 
ing  a  whole  people  anfwerable  for  the  failings 
of  individuals,  would  be  doing  me  great  wrong  j 
and  i  protnifc  myfelf,  that  in  expofing  the  real 
ridicules  of  a  people,  I  thall  not  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  moil  eftimable  part  of  that  na* 
tion,  nor  of  any  perfon  of  merit. 

/ 

Every  country  affords  eminent  charaders  of 
all  kinds,  and  one  fcope  of  this  very  work  is  to 
fupport  the  well-grounded  claims  of  all  nations, 
to  fome  degree  of  efteem  againfl:  the  fel6fh 
exclufiorf  pafled  on  them  by  the  ignorance  and 
conceit  of  others.  I  love  perfons  of  merit,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  nation  or  their  religion,  and  pride 
pnyfelf  in  the  friendfliip  of  fuch  j  but. this  does 
^not  hinder  me  from  cenfaring,  as  ridiculous, 
what  is  really  fo,  among  the  generality  of  that 
nation  5  as,  for  inflance,  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
would  likewife,  by  no  means,  be  forming  a 
commendable  idea  of  my  real  way  of  thinking, 
and  even  of  the  tenor  of  my  whole  life,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  I  have  an  averfion  to  the  En  glifh, 

Yfhpm  I  in  reality  hold  to  bs  the  worthieft 

'  nation 
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nation  under  the  fun  j  and  yet  I  fiiall  bring  a 
long  bill  againft  them.  Amidft  all  my  cen- 
fures,  I  heartily  love  the  French,  and  for  many 
have  an  unreferved  eftecm.  The  wit  of  the 
Italians,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  paflions,  are 
likcwife  a  fund  of  infinite  entertainment  to  me: 
yet  none  of  tliefe  nations  do  I  fpare. 

But  commend  me  to  a  Paris  reviewer,  who 
advances,  that  1  am  perpetually  giving  my  read¬ 
ers  caufe  to  animadvert  on  me,  as  not  having 
extended  my  cenforfhip  to  all  nations  ;  that  had 
1  been  pleafed  only  to  have  caft  an  impartial  eye 
on  the  w'ays  of  the  world  within  my  fight,  tny 
own  dear  Germany  would  have  offered  infian¬ 
ces  of  that  ridiculous  pride,  about  which  I 
make  fuch  a  rout,  when  occurring  to  me  among 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifh,  or  any 
other  nation  -j*. 

So  fevere  a  fentence  calls  for  a  little  correc¬ 
tion.  Too  many  Angle  infiances  of  pride,  I 
I  acknowledge,  are  met  with  in  the  German 
uniyerfities,  the  Imperial  cities,  the  German 

nobility. 


f  The  author  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In  French,  revtr 
«  la  SuiJJ'ef  is,  to  think  on  nothing* 
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nobility,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  in  Germany  j 
yet  inftances  of  a^filiy  national  pride  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  fwarm  in  a  nation  which  defpifes  the 
fabrics  and  works  of  its  own  artifts,  is  the  firft 
to  ridicule  its  own  poets,  readily  draws  its  purfe- 
ftrings  at  the  powerful  temptation  of  a  foreign 
piece  of  workmanlhip,  and  even  cannot  fuffici- 
ently  exprefs  its  admiration  of  foreign  literati, 
except  now  and  then  a  flirt  at  the  lumpifhnefs 
cf  the  Swiflfers }  but  who  minds  fo  petty  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  ?  With  what  face  could  I  have 
charged  the  eftimable  Germans  with  national 
pride,  only  on  a  few  appearances  of  any  fuch 
thing,  and  thofe  equivocal,  ivhen  one  of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  our  age  taxes  them  with 
the  want  of  this  ufeful  folly,  as  a  national  fail¬ 
ing,  and  not  a  flender  one. 

/ 

This  gentleman,  in  the  preface  to  an  Hijlory 
cf  the  Frogs,  fays,  “  There  is  in  Europe  a  great 
nation,  outdoing  all  others  for  induftry  and 
laborioufnefs,  and  equally  fertile  in  men  of  in¬ 
vention  and  genius  j  little  addided  to  voluptu¬ 
ous  pleafures ;  and,  for  valour,  rivaling,  if  not 
.furpafling,  the  moft  valiant ;  yet  this  fame 
people,  with  all  their  endowments  and  advan¬ 
tages, 
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tagcs,  feems  blind  to  its  own  worth,  defpifing 
itfelf,  praifing,  purchafing,  and  imitating  only 
what  is  foreign.  It  imagines,  that  in  apparel, 
food,  and  buildings,  there  can  be  no  elegance, 
or  exquifitenefs,  unlefs  cook,  wines,  taylor, 
fluffs,  and  architedl  be  foreign  j  and,  befides, 
the  exceffive  cofl,  thefe  attizans  and  materials 
chiefly  come  from  the  country  of  a  natural  ene- 
niy.  This  fame  infatuated  nation  farther  con¬ 
fines  its  praife  to  the  wit,  underftanding,  erudi¬ 
tion  and  genius  of  foreigners.  Foreign  poets, 
and  foreign  painters,  alone  meet  with  encourage¬ 
ment  ^  and  foreign  hiftories,  without  judgment, 

flile,  or  truth,  bear  the  palm  5  very  feldom  do 

bookfellcrs  complain  of  a  foreign  book  being  a 
fliopkeepcr. 


Of  this  well-meant  reproach,  I  leave  the  dif- 
miffion  toothers.'  All  that  remaiss  for  me  now 
is,  to  inform  that  Parifian  cenfor,  that  I  am  no 
German,  though  to  him  I  may  feem  to  write 
like  one ;  yet  am  I  behind  no  German,  in 
terming  every  neighbour  Auftrian  or  Swabian 
Efquire,  Grcicious  Lord,  that  is,  in  offering  up 
my  liberty  at  the  altar  of  a  deity,. to  whom-  my 
compliment  is  an  oblation  of  a  very  fweet  fa- 
vouf.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  pride  of  individuals  and  diJlinSi  claJjA 

of  men, 

Tj'  O  L  L  Y  fways  the  fceptre  of  this  world  5 
and  we  all,  more  or  Icfs,  wear  her  livcryi 
her  fools  caps,  and  the  enfigns  of  her  order; 
Vanity  is  a  general  weaknefs;  Moft  people  en¬ 
tertain  too  conceited  ideas  of  themfelves,  and 
value  others  only  as  refembling  thertlfelves; 

Men  are  proud,  and  what  makes  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  proud  fo  very  great  is,  that  all  pride 
proceeds  from  fclf-conceit,  which  indeed  was 
not  originally  implanted  in  human  nature*  like 
that  juft  felf-love,  which  is  neceflary  to  every 
creature  for  its  own  prefervation.  It  rather 
feems  an  adventitious  idea,  fpringing  up  in  foci- 
ety,  when  a  creature  becomes  capable  of  com¬ 
paring  itfelf  with  others.  Our  whole  mode  of 
thinking  is  impregnated  with  it,  and  it  infinuates 
itfelf  into  all  our  dealings  and  behaviour;  We 
have  our  own  dear  felves  too  highly  in  admira¬ 
tion,  not  to  a  take  a  certain  complacency  in 

comparing  ourfelves  with  others;  The  man  of 

fenfc 
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feiife  is  infedted  with  this  vanity,  arifing  front 
comparifons;  equally  W!h  the  ignorant  and 
/hallow,  only  in  the  latter  it  is  abliird,  his  paral-s 
Jels  being  all  fundamentally  abfurd  and  anjuft; 

The  offspring  of  felf-conceit  is  vanity,-  pride, 
©ftentation,  ambition,  and  haughtinefs  j  it  af" 
fumes  a  different  cart,  according  to  the  orio-inal 
difference  of  intelledfsj  or  the  various  education,' 
manner  of  living,  or  company,  incidents  in  life, 
or  rank  and  wealthi  In  little  minds,  what¬ 
ever  flag  it  fpreads  abroad,  a  forry  figure  doeS- 
it  makej  in  better  heads,  it  takes  reafon  or 
plaufibility  for  models.  In  all,  it  feeds  either 
openly  or  fecretly,  at  the  expence  of  others,; 
cfpecially  where  it  is  the  only  antidote  againft 
the  combined  rancour  of  many  impertinents 
againfl  one  man  of  parts* 

The  fclf-love  of  One  mufll:  neceffarily  claffe 
with  that  of  another,  and  of  courfc  increafe  by 

the  oppofition.  He  who  thinks  himfelf  not 
duly  eflieemed  by  others,  makes  himfelf  amends 
by  efteeming  himfelf  the  more;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  declared  contempt  of  his  compe-? 
titor,  incites  him  likewife  to  let  the  higher 

Value  on  himfelf  :  felf-love  l^ewife  opens  iffclf 
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a  path,  to  a  certain  fatisfadion,  through  the 
tacit  compad,  in  which  all  men  feem  to  have 
agreed,  of  loving,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  in 
others  which  they  value  in  themfelves.  Now, 
as  in  both  cafes  felf-love,  efpecially  in  vivacious 
tempers,  if  rifiog  to  a  paffion,  leads  us  into  in¬ 
numerable  errors,  by  concentring  our  attention 
only  in  one  fide  of  an  objed,  and  caufing  us  in 
that  to  fee  only  juft  what  we  would. 

Our  dear  felf  every  where  returns  upon  us,  as 
a  lover  fees  and  efteems  nothing  but  the  objed 
of  his'  love.  The  felf-lover  only  fees  and  values 
himfelf.  Whatever  does  not  coincide  with  his 
mode  of  feeing  and  thinking,  provokes  him* 
His  folly  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
young  Englifh  enamorato,  who,  feme  years 
ago,  ufed  to  ramble  about  the  country  near 
Laufanne,  an(L. holding  his  fword  to  the  breaft 
of  every  one  he  met,  threatened  them  with  im¬ 
mediate  death,  if  they  did  not  own  fuch  a  young 
gentlewoman  of  Geneva,  naming  her,  to  be 
the  handfomeft  girl  in  the  country. 

Loving  ourfclves  above  every  other  perfon,  fo 
we  likewife  prefer  ourfelves  to  others.  We 

conceit 
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conceit  that  our  way  of  thinking  is  right,  and 
confequently  preferable  to  that  of  others  of  a 
contrary  opinion  ;  and  when  others  agree  with 
our  thoughts,  it  is  only  ourfelves  that  we  love 
in  them  +.  Deceived  by  the  ftlfith  notions, 
wc  would  have  others  conform  to  our  ertirnatc 
of  ourfelves  ;  but  we  know  from  experience, 
that  our  ideas,  our  th  oughts  and  fentiments, 
pleafe  others,  only  fo  far  as  correfponding  with 
their  ideas,  thoughts,  and  fentiments.  Thus 
we  find  ourfelves  compelled,  by  our  own  va¬ 
nity,  to  efteem  in  others  that  conformity  of 
ideas  which  aflures  us  of  their  efteem,  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  as  difpleafed  with  that  contra¬ 
riety  of  their  ideas  to  ours,  as  certainly  knowing, 
that,  from  the  like  caufe,  they  will  hate,  or  at 
leaft  defpife  us.  Another  caufe,  why  the  ge¬ 
nerality  value  themfelves  above  others,  is,  that 
lulled  in  the  downy  bofom  of  their  felf-com- 
placency,  they  never  take  the  pains  of  canvafl- 
ing  whether  another  may  not  happen  to  think 
better  than  themfelves,  or  to  furpafs  them  in 

talents,  or  moral  qualities,  Thefe 

« 

t  Agreeably  to  the  farcafm  on  woman,  which  Dryden,  in  his 
ScJtaSi  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Alcmena. 

Our  thoughtlefs  fex  are  caught  by  outward  form. 

And  ihow.,  and  noife,  and  love  themfelves  in  man*‘ 
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Thefe  pofitions,  which  very  keen  (ighted  phi« 
lofophcrs  deduce  from  nature,  and  every  ob- 
feryer  of  mankind  finds  verified  by  daily  expcr 
yience,  throw  a  light  on  many  ridiculous  phae- 
pornena,  of  which  we  ourfelves  are  eye-wit- 
pefles,  and  which  recur  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  that  is,  in  the  hiftory  of  their  failings. 
All  thefe  phaenomena  are  confequences  of  felf- 
lov  e,  either  in  refpedt  to  one’s  felf  or  others. 


Man  lucks  upon  himfelf  as  the  center  of  all 
creatures..  This  minute  fpoi  f  of  ours  has  always 

teemed 


& 

V 


The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  being  reminded  of  the 
.following  lines,  as  not  quite  foreign  from  the  text, 

Aflc  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  fhine. 

Earth  for  who/e  ulef  Pride  anfv\ejs,  “  ’Tis  for  mine: 

For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  pow’r. 

Suckles  each  herb,  and  fpreads  out  evVy  flower  : 

Annual  lor  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe  renevy 

^  i  1  ,,  *  ,•  -  t  t..  ;  { 

The  juice  nedareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 

«*  For  me,  the  mine  a  thoufand  ireafures  brings ; 

For  me^  health  gulhes  from  a  thoufand  fprings  ; 

Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  funs  to  light  me  rife  ;  * 

s'  *‘  -  ^  -I  •  .’!•*  '  .  .  *  5. 

**  My  foot-llool  earth,  my  canopy  the  fkies.” 

' «  f  ■ '  ^ .  .  ' .  '  : .  •'t  ♦  .  A 

' ■  ■  *  ^  *  V  < 

Concerning  the  above  lines.  Dr.  Warburton  remarks :  If  there 
any  fault  in  thefe  lines,  it  is  npt  in  the  general  fentiment 

»  r  r-t'  *  '  -  '  ■  ‘  V  ''  * 

but  a  want  i  f  exadnefs  in  expreffing  it.  Jt  is  the  higheft  ab- 
furdity  to  think  that  Earth  is  man’s  foot  JlooU  his  campy  the 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  lighted  up  principally  for  his  ufe  5 
yej  not  foj  to  fuppofe  fruits  and  minerals  given  for  this  end. 


►  b  ii «  .  ^ 
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teemed  with  people,  who  fancying  that  the  fun 
(hone  only  for  their  conveniency  j  that  the 
ftarry  firmament,  and  all  the  parts  of  this  in- 

comprehcnfible  expanfe,  were  formed  for  no 
other  view  than  to  prevent  their  ncceflities,  gra¬ 
tify  their  fenfes,  snd  amufe  their  imagina^ 
tion.  Not  a  few  diftinil  cbfles  'of  men  have 
continually  flattered  themfelves  with  the  pre- 
fumptuous  notion  of  being  the  principal,  if  not 
the  foie  objetfls  of  divine  providence  j  and,  in 
confequtnce  of  fuch  a  conceit,  they  have  attri¬ 
buted  innumerable  occurrences,  which  had  their 
fource  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  to  an 
immediate  difpofition  of  Deity,  as  iheir  preju¬ 
dices,  their  paflions,  their  iiucrcff,  or  their  va¬ 
nity  prompted. 

I 

■4 

Follies  of  this  kind  are  obfervable  in  indivi- 
duals  of  all  ranks.  Every  man  is,  in  his  own 
eyes,  fomething  of  great  moment.  If  he  allows 
another, any  preference  over  him,  it  is  no  farther, 
than  as  knowing  him  to  be  more  efleemed  than 
himfelf  j  at  the  fame  time,  very  far  is  he  from 
thinking  him,  in  his  heart,  to  be  really  more 
eftimable.  The  firft  man,  in  every  profeflion, 
IS  he  whom  every  one  holds  'to  be  the  fecond 


to 


I 
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to  himfelf.  After  the  engagement  off  Salamina, 
between  the  Athenians  and  Perhans,  all  the 
principal  officers  were  convened  before  the  al¬ 
tar  of  Neptune,  there  upon  oath  to  name  the 
man  who  had  behaved  beft  in  that  glorious 
adlion.  Every  one  made  himfelf  the  beft  man, 
but  every  one  agreed  in  Themiftoclcs  being  the 
fecond. 

All  men  extol  their  tafte  and  favourite  fei- 
ence  above  the  whole  circle,  and  go  fo  far  as  to 
imagine  an  indifpofednefs  for  that  fcience  to 
betray  barbatifm  and  ftupidiiy. ,  The  Iporifman 
imagines  that,  in  the  other  world,  hunting 
from  one  planet  to  another,  will  be  the  capital 
entertainment :  The  chymift  conceits,  that  the 
bleflcd  cledt  read  Paracelfus  in  heaven.  A 
French  dancing-mafter  in  London,  afleing  an 
acquaintance,  whether  Mr.  Harley  was  adtually 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high  treafurer 
of  England,  and  being  anfwered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  ffbat  the  devil!  exclaimed  he,  could  the 
Queen  fee  in  him  ?  ‘T'tvo  yeofs  bud  1  that  clod~ 
hopper  in  hand,  without  ever  being  able  to  bring 
him  to  walk  a  tolerable  minuet. 


Self- 
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Self-love  ever  rates  a  man  above  his  real 
worth,  and  at  the  fame  lime  perverts  his  ideas 
of  others.  Every  prince  muft  have  his  ambaf- 
fador,  every  marquis  his  pages,  and  every  citefs 
the  train  of  a  lady.  Every  blockhead  will  be 
prating  of  his  intelledls,  the  knave  of  his  honour, 
the  idiot  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  hypocrite  of  his 
piety,  the  upftart  of  his  nobility,  and  every  old 
maid  vaunts  her  chaftity,  though,  to  her  grief, 
it  was  never  put  to  the  teft.  A  wretch  without 
either  literary  or  moral  eminence,  makes  him- 
felf  the  topic  of  converfation,  whereas  a  man  of 
real  merit  feels  a  kind  of  uneaiinefs  at  commen** 
dation.  The  fliallow  fribble  exalts  himfelf 
above  the  man  of  letters ;  and  in  the  fcale  of  a 
wealthy  mifer,  no  kind  of  merit  bears  any 
weight. 

'Excefllve  felf-complacency  takes  fire  at  him 
who  thwarts  its  fentiments,  and  does  not  place 
his  value  on  the  fame  ohjeds  j  as  the  Venufi- 
nian  mufe  fays  of  tempers, 

O^irunt  Hilar  my  Hon,  Ep.  i8. 

The 

V. 
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The  grave  a  fprightly  htok  ’wit  fnun  j 

f 

Far  from  the  fad  the  jovial  run  : 

The  gay,  the  fallen,  and  fedate. 

Are  obje<!is  of  each  other’s  hate  ; 

And  they  who  quaff  the  midnight  glafs^ 

Scorn  them  who  will  a  bumper  pafs  ; 

Tho’  they  proteft  and  fwear  they  dread 

The  confequence,  and  aching  head. 

The  idler  defpifes  the  wrong-headed  creature^ 
who  burdens  himfelf  with  bafinefs ;  the  fportf- 
man  looks  on  him  who  cannot  talk  of  (hooting 
and  hunting  as  a  poor  fpirited  dullard  ;  and  he 
who  does  not  underftand  cards,  among  game- 
fters,  is  an  oaf.  The  tun-bellied  flaggi(h  bur- 
go-mafter,  or  the  bacchanalian  counfcllor,  who 
difpatches  bottles  and  caufes  with  equal  cele¬ 
rity,  a(ks,  with  haughty  f«lf-fufficiency,  what 
good  has  he  done  in  the  world  who  finds  time 
enough  to  write  a  book  ?  Fine  fentiments  feem 
abfurd  and  chimerical  to  him,  whofe  fordid 
call  of  mind  is  infenfiblc  of  them  ;  whereas, 
coarfe  jokes  and  obfeenities,  are  to  vulgar  minds 
a  high  regale.  Kowledge,  underftanding,  and 
goodnefs  of  heart,  are  words  of  no  fignificancy 
with  girls,  whofe  idol  is  a  mercurial  coxcomb,- 
as  indeed  he  is  often  their  portion.  Men  of  a 

cynical  difpofition  look  on  a  blooming  com¬ 
plexion. 
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plexion,  fparkling  eyes,  and  a  graceful  perfon, 
even  in  the  fair  fex,  as  mere  trifles.  Mercantile 
fouls,  who  value  a  woman  only  according  to 
her  portion,  arc  incapable  of  conceiving  how  a 
a  fine  underftanding,  delicacy  of  fcntiment,  and 
a  benevolent  heart,  can  be  preferred  to  infipi* 
dity  with  a  good  portion.  The  wrinkled  prude 
cries  out  againft  any  inveiglements,  which  s 
young  perfon  throws  oat  to  captivatci  as  down^ 
right  immodefty. 

The  very  worft  effed  of  an  exceffive  felf- 
love,  is  the  over-weaning  conceit  of  one’s  felf 
relatively  to  devotion,  and  the  pundual  dif- 
charge  of  religious  duties  j  this  is  fure  to  dc*^; 
dare  itfelf  in  a  contempt  of  every  one  who  does 
not  make  the  fame  parade  of  fandtimony.  Not 
a  day  pafifcs,  in  which  people  of  this  call:  do 
not  facrifice  fome  innocent  vidim  at  the  altad 
of  their  malignant  pallions.  Surmifes  are  theic 
very  food,  flander  their  delight,  altercation  tho 
whetftone  of  their  wit,  and  rancour  the  fird 
which  animates  their  difcourfe,  and  revenge  the 
mobile  of  their  ailions  :  for  gluttony,  impcri-' 
oufnefs,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  they  are  noted  3 
the  lofs  of  a  dollar  fets  their  foul  in  an  uproar  5 

D  and^ 


V 
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and,  under  the  cloak  of  devotion,  they  trample 
on  common  probity.  But  .they  indeed  diftin- 
guiih  themfelves  by  a  ftridt  attendance  on  divine 
fervice,  and  their  preparations  at  the  approach 
of  the  high  feftivals.  The  word  chriftianity,  is 
perpetually  on  their  tongues.  In  vifiting  the 
lick,  they  affedt  an  agonizing  tendernefs  j  they 
pay  a  moft  profound  refpedt  to  the  clergy,  and 
figh  and  groan  about  the  fpread  of  infidelity : 
but  after  all  their  hypocrify,  thefc  tartuffes  de¬ 
ceive  their  own  confcicnces  much  more  than 
the  world  :  they  are  the  deteftation  of  the  truly 
good,  and  men  of  common  underftanding 
laugh  at  their  farcical  fandimonioufnefs. 


This  partiality  in  judging,  together  with  its 
confeouences,  contempt  and  cenfiire,  fpread 
among  all  charaders,  ftations,  and  profeffions. 
People  of  oppofitc  difpofitions,  different  ages 
and  taftes,  appear  to  each  other,  low-lived  or 
ridiculous ;  or  fenfclefs  or  wicked.  All  cry  up 
the  excellencies  of  which  they  conceit  them¬ 
felves  pofTeffed,  and  what  they  are  deficient  in, 
is  of  no  importance  or  embellilhment. 


Thus  one  fool  fets  himfelf  above  another. 
And  lhakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 


The 
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The  ignorant  and  ftiallow  have  likcwife  a 
moft  decifive  contempt  for  men  of  parts  and 
real  geniufles;  they  are  perpetually  peftcring 
the  latter  with  the  mean  objeds  of  their 
thoughts  and  defigns,  whilft  thefe  yawn  amidft 
the  daily  round  of  converfation,  which  neither 
entertains  nor  indruds.  A  vulgar  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  thefe  occupations  alone,  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  great,  and  praife-worthy  j  and  the  time 
which  is  not  (pent  according  to  fuch  oeconomy, 
he  looks  on  as  totally  murdered.  He  turns  up 
his  nofe,  at  thofe  humourifts  who  engage  in 
fcientifical  refearches  and  mental  improve¬ 
ments,  and  cannot  take  up  with  thofe  fickle 
ideas  which  immediately  prefent  themfelves,  ora 
looking  out  of  the  window,  or  waikinp-  to  and 
fro’  before  their  door.  Such  is  the  antipathy 
between  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  idler 
and  the  man  of  bufinefs  j  and  they  are  not 
wanting  to  make  rcprifals. 

All  profeflions  defpife  one  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idea  entertained  of  the  fuperior  value 
and  pre-eminence  of  their  rank.  The  citizen 
defpifes  the  farmer,  the  fea  officer  the  military, 
and  the  military  thinks  no  better  of  the  place¬ 
men. 
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nien,  who  look  down  with  contempt  on  cccle- 
mftics  ;  and  of  this  facred  body  the  mutual 
animolities  are  notorious  j  but  the  courtier  puts 
them  ail  under  one  and  the  fame  bulliel. 


The  men  of  Audy  carry  their  reciprocal  con¬ 
tempt  as  far  as  the  illiterate,  they  extol  their 
favourite  fcience  as  the  centre  of  all  valuable 
knowledge,  and  undervalue  whatever  has  no 
affinity  with  their  hobby-horfe  The  natu- 
ralift  little  concerns  himfelf  about  the  opinion 
and  cunjedlure  of  the  phiiologift,  and  in  the 
botanilt’s  eye  the  aftronoraer  is  but  a  Aargazer. 
The  barrilter  makes  no  account  of  the  phyfi- 
cian  }  and  the  dealer  in  electrical  experiments 

is 

®  A  fingular  ioflance  of  this  bigotry  occurs  in  the  celebrated 
Father  Malebranche.  M.  D^AguelFau,  chancellor  of  France, 
vvhofe  works  4ire  fo  highly  eileemed,  tells  us,  that  after  he  had 
gained  the  Father’s  elieem  in  their  nietaphylical  coiiverfations, 
he  abruptly  withdrew  it,  and  not  without  a  philofophical  difdain 
on  finding,  M.  D’Agueffau,  reading  Thucydides.  Des  Carte’s 
Treaii/e  upon  Man,  led  him  to  think  meanly  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  efpecially  points  of  mere  erudition.  His  library,  volu* 
pinous  as  it  was,  did  not  alFord  one  book  of  poetry  and  very 
few  of  hifiory.  It  was  a  common  faying  of  his,  that  he  defired 
know  only  what  Adam  knew.  He  could  never  read  ten 
Y^rfes  without  difgufi,  and  meditated  with  his  windows  (hut. 

Biographical  Di^ionary* 

% 
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is  amazed  that  the  world  can  trifle  away  their 
time  in  chattering  about  politics. 

With  a  country  innkeeper  one  farmer  is 
worth  a  hundred  wits,  and  the  naturalilt  fneers 
at  the  moralifl:  who  can  harrangue  on  the  nature/ 
of  man,  civil  fociety,  and  relative  duties  j  at 
the  fame  time,  knows  nothing  of  the  vegetable 
and  foffile  kingdoms  :  the  mathematician  looks 
down  on  all,  whilft  the  metaphyflcian  makes 
as  little  account  of  him.  It  being  afked  in  a 
company  at  Paris,  what  is  a  metaphyfician  ?  A 
mathematician  anfweied,  one  who  knows  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  if  the  chemifls,  the  naiuraiifls,  the 
phyficians,  and  the  moralifts,  at  Paris,  are  alkcd 
what  is  a  mathematician  ?  Their  anfwer  is,  an 
Ignoramus. 

The  profe  writers  entertain  a  hearty  contempt 
for  each  other,  feme  priding  themielves  in  the 
buiky  variety  of  their -works,  others  in  the 
choice  of  their  fubjedts  and  their  profundity  or 
elegance.  The  author  of  a  foho  is,  to  be  fure, 
a  firfl:  rate  genius,  whilft  he  who  has  not  gone 
beyond  duodecimo  cannot  but  be  a  fribble.  The 
funs  of  erudition  call  the  men  of  the  world, 

the 
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the  polite  and  airy,  empty  bottles  j  and  the  man 
of  atchievement  think  the  fitteft  covering  over 
the  head  of  a  folemn  fiudious  fcholar,  to  be  a 
fool’s  cap.  Poets  make  no  account  of  profe 
writers,  profe  being  in  every  body’s  mouth  j 
and  ii  they  fee  their  compofitions,  which  they 
had  confecrated  to  praife  and  immortality,  come 
to  an  ignominious  period,  the  whole  age  incur 
their  dil'pleafure  ;  the  nurfclings  of  the  mufes, 
indeed,  revile  each  other,  and  of  all  returns 

th  is  is  that  at  which  they  are  mofl:  ready  in 
paying.  Thefe  gentry  being  noted  for  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fupcrabundance  of  cholcr  and  aduft  com¬ 
plexions,  not  fatisfied  with  their  own  contempt 
of  what  to  them  feems  contemptible,  bat,  as  he 
who  lives  among  wolves,  muft  join  with  their 
bowlings,  fo  whoever  has  his  charader  at  heart 
muft  fide  with  their  obloquy  or  fubmit  to  the 
execution  of  a  law  of.  Solon’s  by  which  all  who 
in  a  dangerous  tumult  kept  themfelves  neuter 
were  declared  infamous,  as  being  void  of  con- 
cern  what  became  of  their  country.  The 
poet’s  lip  overflows  alternately  with  either  in- 
vedtives  or  panegyric  concerning  the  fame  per- 
fon  J  he  who  to-day  is  a  genius  with  him  is  to¬ 
morrow  a  blockhead,  juft  as  he  has  tickled  or 
galled  his  felf-cunceit.  Thus 
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Thus  it  appears  that  all  men  flight  each  other 
as  far  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  felf- 
love,  and  this  is  manifeflly  an  epidemic  difeafe ; 
thinly  fown,  indeed,  are  perfons  of  fuch  prudent 
modefty,  who,  when  put  in  the  balance  with 
others,  inflead  of  affefting  a  rivalry,  make  no 
difflculty  of  owning  their  deficiencies,  efpecially 
under  a  confeioufnefs  of  it. 

i 

The  agreement  or  difference  of  ideas  and 
fentiments,  are  the  fure  guaranties  of  efteem  or 
of  contempt  j  he  whofc  company  is  coveted  by 
the  v/eak  and  ignorant,  generally  falls  under  a 
fufpicion  of  being  on  a  level  with  them,  and 
this  makes  men  of  genius  lefs  uncafy  at  the 

flights  of  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  eftimating 
their  abilities. 

A  man  of  parts  conceives  but  a  low  idea  of  a 
perfon  otherwife  unknown,  only  from  hearing 
him  praifed  by  an  empty  coxcomb  for  nowhere 
do  the  attradiive  powers  of  nature  fo  ftrongly 
declare  themfelves  as  among  the  fraternity  of 
dulncls.  Where  the  fovereign  is  a  blockhead, 
the  gates  of  preferments  and  honours  arc  thrown 
open  to  blockheads,  who  then,  as  infcdls,  at 
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the  approach  of  genial  Ipring,  quit  their  fqualid 
retirements  and  hie  away  to  court,  as  their 
clement.  Then,  equally  to  the  difgrace  and 
detriment  of  a  nation,  vulgar  minds  obfede  the 
throne  j  folly,  error,  and  vice  engrofs  all  fav¬ 
ours,  while  men  of  worth,  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  grief,  retire  wearied  out  with  the 
affronts  of  a  herd,  to  whom  all  but  thofe  of 

their  own  infupportable  flamp  are  an  eye-fote. 

/ 

There  is,  befides  felf-conceit,  another  fource 
of  the  contempt  of  others,  and  confcquently  of 
vanity.  The  ideas,  opinions,  judgments,  and, 
in  fine,  the  whole  tenour  of  thinking,  very  fre¬ 
quently  depend  on  the  objeds  about  us,  the 
place  or  the  country  where  we  live,  and  the 
company  we  keep. 

Thefe  generally  give  the  turn  £0  ideas  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  thefe  ideas  we  make  the  ftandard 
of  decency,  truth,  elegance,  reditude,  and 
goodnefs. 

He  who  has  neither  travelled  nor  read,  or 
who  fhuns  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  have 

enlarged  their  minds,  is  apt  to  be  wrapped  up 

in 
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in  what  he  daily  fees  j  his  eyes  are  open  only 
to  the  things  about  him,  he  imagines,  all  be-* 
yond  the  little  fpot  where  he  drawls  an  inliij  ni- 
iicant  life,  to  be  dcfert  iflands  or  dreary  waftes^ 
he  makes  himfelf  and  the  objects  furrounding 
him,  his  rule  of  judging  of  every  thing  beyond 
his  horizon.  Like  the  Parilian  cockney  fpoken 
of  in  the  account  of  an  excurdon  from  that  city 
to  St.  Claud,  he  fancies  the  diftarit  hill  to  be 
uninhabited;  and,  from  the  horfe*chcfnut  trees 
in  the  walks  at  Paris,  concludes  that  grain  and 
pulfe  grow  on  trees. 

From  this  dependency  on  the  objefls  around 
us,  we  contrail  a  habit  of  judging  of  thingsi 
remote  from  us,  according  to  the  domedic  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  notions.  Hence  it  is,  that,  at 
Paris,  for  a  company  of  five  or  fix  to  ga  a 
iporting  in  a  coach,  with  large  boots,  a  bag  wig, 
guns,  fwords,  and  piftols,  and  placing  thetn-a 
felves,  each  behind  a  tree,  and  there  fire  at  any 
poor  pufs  that  happens  to  pafs  that  way  j  thefe 
oddities,  I  fay,  have  nothing  ridiculous  in  them 
about  that  capital  ».  To  the  fame  prepoiTcffion 

E  it 

author  alludes  to  Dr.  Sinollet,  whofe  vvords  are  thefe  i 
L.  In  the  charafter  of  the  French,  confidered  as  a  people,  there' 
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it  is  owing,  that  the  negroes  reprefent  the  evil 
fpirit  as  white,  and  their  benign  gods  black. 
Some  people  likewife,  from  the  fame  reafon, 
painted  the  goddefs  of  love,  with  flabby  duggs 
hanging  down  to  her  knees  ;  and  from  the 
fame  caufe,  proceeded  the  narrow  notions  con¬ 
cerning  majedy,  in  an  honed  hotiie-bred  Swifs, 
who  on  lome  talk  about  the  dignity  of  a  king, 
alked  with  a  difdainful  phiz,  hai  a  king  had  a 

hundred 

are  undoubtedly  many  circumftances  truly  ridiculous.  You 
know  the  faQiionable  people,  who  go  a  hunting,  are  equipped 
with  their  jack-boots,  bag-wigs,  fwerds,  and  piftols  :  but  I  faw 
the  other  day  a  fcene  kill  more  grotefque.  On  the  road  to 
Choiffi,  a  facrey  or  hackney-coach,  flopped,  and  out  Came  £v6 
or  fix  men,  armed  with  mufkets,  who  took  poft,  each  behind  s 
feparate  tree*  I  afked  our  fervant  who  they  were,  imagining 
they  might  be  archers,  or  footpads  of  juftice,  in  purfuitjof  fomc 
malefa£lors.  But  guefs  my  furprize,  when  our  coachman  told 
me,  they  were  gentlemen  a  la  chajje.  They  were,  in  fadl,  come 
out  from  Paris,  in  this  equipage,  to  take  the  diverfion  of  hare¬ 
hunting  ;  that  is,  of  fhooting  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  hares  that 
chanced  to  pafg.  Indeed,  if  they  had  nothing  more  in  view, 
but  to  .deflroy  the  game,  this  was  a  very  efFedual  method  ;  for 
the  hares  are  in  fuch  plenty  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  ]  have 

feen  a  dozen  together  in  the  fame  field.*' - ^To  this  the  dedor 

farcaft’cally  adds  :  “  I  think  this  way'  of  hunting,  in  a  coach 
or  chariot,  might  be  properly  adopted  at  London,  in  favour  of 
thofe  aldermen  of  that  city,  who  are  too  unwieldy  to  follow  the 
hounds  a  horfeback." — This,  however,  is  but  a  flale  jell ;  out 
aldermen  are  now  growing  men  of  fpirit  and  fafnion  a-pace. 
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hundred  head  of  cattle  upon  the  hill?  This  pre- 
pofleffion  has  even  a  Itrongcr  influence.  He 
who  is  of  fome  confideration  in  the  place  of  his 
relidence  muft,  to  be  fure,  be  a  refpeclable  per- 
fon  every  where.  At  the  congrefs  of  Baden,  in 
1714,  for  adjufting  matters  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  King  of  France  ;  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  having  made  a  ft  pa- 
rate  peace  before.  All  the  feveral  minifters  one 
day  dined  together  in  public,  which  drew  thi¬ 
ther  a  great  number  of  fpedtators  ;  and  Mar- 
fliall  Villars,  one  of  the  French  plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  feeing  among  them,  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  was  for  faluting  her,  when  inftantiy  a 
diminutive  bandy-legged  ^uricher,  breaking 
through  the  crowd,  cried  out  like  a  demon  iac. 
Hands  off,  bands  off,  Marfhall,  Jhe  is  my  filler, 
and  her  hujband  ts  warden  of  our  company. 


The  fmaller  and  more  retired  the  place  in 
which  we  live,  the  more  low  and  ablurd  the 
ideas,  when  we  take  up  with  them  negleifling 
any  further  culture  of  the  mind,  which  might 
enable  us  to  compare  our  native  ufages  with 
thofe  which  obtain  in  other  places.  Thus,  no 
wonder,  we  look  on  our  way  of  thinking  and 
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ladling  as  the  bcft,  reprobating  all  others,  and 
purely  becaufe  we  are  not  acquainted  farther 
with  them.  The  more  low  and  contradled  the 
fphere  of  a  man’s  ideas,  the  greater  he  imagines 
hirrifelf,  and  the  more  infolent  and  arbitrary  is 
he  towards  others.  He  anathematifes  every 
thought  and  opinion,  which  is  not  of  his 
growth,  and  rails  againft  every  plan,  every 
faihion,  ol  which  he  is  not  the  inventor.  He 
i^ven  perlecutes,  till  prudence  draws  the  bit, 
every  man  of  parts  who  appears  to  differ  from 
his  fentimenis,  or  to  crofs  his  projedls.  The 
flandard  of  good  fenle,  with  him,  is,  always  to 
fide  with  his  opinions  and  procedures  j  and  he 
alone  is  his  friend,  who  fees  no  fault  in  him 
hut  to  decline  coinciding  with  his  views  in  any 
pne  cafe  wljatever,  is  an  uapardonable  breach 
of  friendfhip.  The  applaufes  of  a  numerous 
fet  of  fuch  as  himfelf,  fhall  inflate  him  with 
notions,  that  his  reputation  is  fixed,  his  ipfe 
facred,  like  a  commander  of  a  fhip,  who, 
in  his  wooden  world,  fancies  that 

-  T  y  •  - 

|he  axil  of  the  globe  (hakes  like  the  table  under 
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Thefe  faults  are  generally  incurable  in  a  man 
of  power  and  note,  when,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe,  his  mind  is  of  no  greater  extent  than 
the  town  where  he  re'fides.  He  who  confines 
himfelf  to  a  fmail  community  will  neceflarily 
imbibe  an  averfion  for  all  of  a  more  extenfive 
compafs }  he  will  even  fiiun.  their  converfation, 
hay,  and  ficken  at  the  very  fight  of  them.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are  infinitely  better  pleafed 
with  thofc  who  from  a  faife  complaifance,  or 
want  of  fenfe,  applaud  our  errors,  than  with 

thofe  who  might  give  us  to  underfiand  that  wc 
are  in  an  error. 

The  man  involved  in  this  intelledual  mill, 
knows  as  little  of  the  value  of  things,  as  the  fiih 
in  its  (hell,  knows  of  the  world.  Having  always 
the  fame  objedts  about  him,  he  will  never  be 
brought  to  hold  any  thing  true,  but  what  he 
believes  ;  he  will  be  ever  criticizing  the  religi¬ 
ous  profefliorr  of  others,  in  his  ow'n  eyes  he  is 
a  being,  as  it  were,  fuperior  to  the  generality 
of  the  human  race,  making  no  account  of  others 
farther,  than  as  chiming  in  with  his  notions, 
and  feconding  his  drifts,  A  ftanding  aphorifm 
with  this  tribe  is,  that  relative  greatnefs  is  real 

greatnefs  j 
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greatnefs  j  (hould  you  courteoufly  recommend 
felf-meafurement  to  them,  they  fpurn  at  the 
advice  j  they  have  meafured  themfelves  already; 
and  being  of  fome  confideration  in  their  hamlet, 
they  conceit  themfelves  notable  members  of 
the  univerfe.  This  exceflive  felf*efteem,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  iniquitous,  depreciating  the  real  worth 
of  perfons  and  of  things  j  he  who  is  not  of  their 
Ramp,  muft  be  a  dead  weight  in  fociety,  if  not 
a  peft  J  trifles,  in  their  hands  become  affairs  of 
great  moment,  and  in  the  condudl  of  which,  no 
body  ever  was,  and  never  will  be  fo  capable. 
Such  are  the  fources  of  that  fupercilious  folemni- 
ty,  which,  in  the  petty  jatifdidions  of  every 
country,  conflitutes  the  capital  point  of  admini- 
ftration.  Every  difficulty  gives  way  to  a  ftatef- 
man  of  this  caft,  when  he  puts  on  his  felf-fuffi- 
cient  mien,  flruts  along  with  bridled-noddle, 
prominent  bread,  ftraddling  legs,  and  difdainful 
eye,  amidft  the  crowds  who  with  rcfpedful 
Rare,  feems  to  fay,  To  be  Jure,,  the  world  has  not 
his  fellow,  for  he  out-tops  all  our  corporation. 

This  artlefs  difplay,  not  chargeable  with  the 
lead  exaggeration  or  partiality,  (hews  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  men  to  be  vain,  and  felf-complacence 

the 
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the  fource  of  vanity ;  and  farther,  that  this 
vanity  degenerates  into  injuftice  and  moft  ridi¬ 
culous  arrogance,  when,  through  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  felf- complacence  is  accompanied 
with  ignorance  and  bigotry. 


CHAP.  in. 

Of  the  Vanity  of  whole  Nations. 

JT  is  the  fame  with  whole  nations  as  with 
the  individuals  of  whom  they  confift.  One 
may  fafely  conclude  from  the  difpofitions  of 
every  private  perfor,  what  will  be  their  com¬ 
bined  cffedls  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  though 
it  were  not  diredtly  known,  as  a  natural  truih, 
that  a  nation  colledively  thinks  of  itfelf  juft  as 
every  diftind  individual. 

All  hiftories  are  monuments  of  every  nation’s 
conceited  partiality  towards  itfelf.  The  moft 
civilized  and  the  moft  rude  ftiew  that  they  ima¬ 
gine  to  fee  in  themfelves  fome  talents,  qualities, 
or  advantages,  which  they  will  not  allow  others 
to  be  poffelTed  of,  at  leaft,  not  in  fo  eminent  a 

degree  j 
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degree  j  that  they  efteem  their  opinions,  their 
culioms,  their  police,  or  any  other  fappofed  ex¬ 
cellence,  with  an  exclofive  complacency.  Thus, 
every  village  and  every  city,  every  province 
and  every  nation,  ha«,  equally  with  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  its  darling  felf-love,  and  confequently  its 
particular  vanity  ;  and  every  member,  by  a  kind 
of  refledlion,  imbibes  the  general  vanity,  and 
endeavours  to  contribute  for  his  village  or  na¬ 
tion,  to  fneer  or  look  afcance  at  any  other  com¬ 
munity. 


It  is  not  much  above  fifty  years  ago  fince  a 
village  in  Rheinthal  *  preferred  a  complaint  to 
the  judge  that  their  parfon  had  the  prefumption 
publicly  to  declare  from  the  pulpit,  that  fcarce 
a  hundred  fouls  of  all  their  right  worfhipful  com¬ 
munity  would  be  faved. 


Every  nation  is  pleafed  with  itfelf,  and  looks 
on  every  other  community  as  creatures  more 
or  lefs  of  an  inferiour  kind.  Among  the  Greeks 

a 

*  A  fmall  country,  and  one  of  thofe  called  the  Dependencies  of 
S^witzerlandy  being  polTeffed  by  the  Swiflers  in  common.  It 
lies  along  the  Rhine,  and  its  moa  remarkable  produd  is  aU 
monds,  which  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  the  Cantons  (hare. 
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z  foreigner  and  a  Barbarian  were  fynonimous 
words  and  are  fo  at  prefent,  with  moft  French- 
«>en,  from  this  narrow  way  of,  thinking  it  was 

that,  at  the  court  of  Zell  in  the  time  of  the 

> 

late  duke ;  he  and  the  duchefs,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  France,  being  at  table  with  fome  Frenchv 
noblemen,  one  of  them  fuddenly  cried  out  .with 
a  horfe  laugh,  it's  very  drole  faith,. .  What’s  the 
matter  then,  faid  the  duke?  fFhy,  that  your 
highnefs  is  the  only  foreigner  here.  The  word 
foreigner  is  accompanied  with  a  fort  of  difdain; 
among  the,  very  Greenlanders  j  and,  even  iii 
fqme  Swifs  towns  the  word  Aufsburgeri  narlir' 
of  the  like  import,  is  treated  with  as  little  cel 
femony. .  Not  many  years  ago,  an  otange» 
monger  in  one  of  thofe  fuperb  places,  being 
told  that  a  certain  German  prince  was  deeply 
fmitten  with  his  daughter,  fuperciliohfiy  dn- 
fwered  :  then  he  may  die  of  the  wound,  for  i 
know  better  than  to  bejlow  my  daughter  ori  one 
who  is  not  a  freeman  of  our  city. 


The  contempt  of  nations  very 
more  on  what  ftrikes  the  fenfes  than  on  imdt 
circumftances.  A  Switzer  and  a  block¬ 
head  were  for  a  long  time  fynonimous  at  Vienna,' 

,  ■  F  Verfailies, 
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Verfailies,  and  Rome,  and,  under  the  rofe  be 
it  faid,  I  was  fomething  of  the  fame  mind,  on 
comparing  in  one  of  thofe  courts,  the  heavy 
awkward  gait  and  unmeaning  faces  of  the  Swifs 
halbardiers  with  the  prying  looks  and  volatility 
of  the  native  court  officers.  Every  nation  thinks 
the  manners  of  another  ridiculous  as  differing 
from  its  own  j  and  in  this  point  moft  are  not 
kfs  blind  and  arrogant  than  the  French  court¬ 
iers,  who  looked  on  Peter  the  Great,  at  his 
coming  among  them,  only  as  an  unpolifhed 
foreigner  totally  void  of  French  gentility,  not 
in  the  leaft,  as  a  monarch  of  genius,  travelling 
for  improvement,  and  who  had  came  down 
from  the  throne  to  make  bimfelf  deferving  of 
it. 

■) 

This  mutual  contempt  of  nations  frequently 
declares  itfelf  even  in  thofe  ranks  which  might 
be  fuppofed  far  above  fuch  illiberal  prejudices. 

Few  authors  are  fo  equitable  as  impartially  to 
hear  a  comparifon  between  the  writers  of  their 
nation  and  any  other.  Amidft  all  the  acrimony 
and  malice  prevailing  among  writers  of  the 
fame  nation,  they  ardently  unite  as  in  one  com¬ 
mon  caufe  againft  a  foreigner  who  fhould  take 

on 
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on  him  to  exercife  his  pleafantry  againft  any 
one  of  the  tribe. 

/ 

The  arrogant  Greeks  owed  their  improve¬ 
ments  from  their  primitive  rudenefs  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  to  foreigners.  The  Phenicians  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  letters,  arts,'and  the  laws  ;  and 
their  religion  they  received  from  Egyptians,  yet 
did  they  affirm  Greece  to  be  the  general  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  nations.  The  Greek  hidorians  have 
been  obferved  fcldom  to  make  ufe  of  foreign 
names,  fome  times  totally  omitting  them,  but 
more  commonly  altering  them,  and  fhewing  an 
extreme  attention  to  give  them  a  more  harmo¬ 
nious  turn  and  correfpondent  with  the  Grecian 
dialeft.  Thus  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  fucceeding  times  this  people  came  to 
imbibe  a  notion  of  all  nations  on  the  earth 
having  been  no  more  than  Grecian  colonies. 

I 

The  modern  Italians  have  the  .confidence  to 
place  themfelves  on  a  level  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  not  recolledling  that  the  nation  which 
anciently  reduced  ail  others  under  its  yoke,  is 
now  fcen  to  be  the  Have  of  all  others,  and  that 
the  grafs  grows  in  the  ftreets  of  cities,  not  long  , 

'  fince. 
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fince,  eminent  for  power  and  opulence.  Many, 
fmall  towns  in  the  Campania  of  Rome  were 
the  native  places  of  Roman  emperors,  and  on 
that  account,  forfooth,  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  thofe  petty  places,  talk  of  thofe  emperors  as 
their  towofmen  and  teiations,  and  in  every  town 
or  village  the  emperor  who  was  born  there,  is 
reputed  the  greatefl,  prince  that  hiftqry  makes 
siicntion  of.  '  ‘  -  ' 

The  fenator  of  Rome,  who  tries  without  ap¬ 
peal,  the  petty  caufes  and  wranglings  among 
the,  commonalty,  now  conftitutes  that  tribunal; 
to  which,  in  modern  Rome,  the  majefty  of  the 
ancient  fenate  and  Roman  people  is  dwindled. 
He  has  for  affcflbrs,  four  conjervators,  who  are 
chofen  four  times  a  year.  The  confervatprs.i 
like  the  fenator  himfelf,  are  nominated  by  the 
Pope,  under  whop  the  Roman  people  are  nof 
allowed  that  fmall  remnant  of  liberty  of  chufing 
their  own  magiftrates,  which  many  towns  in 
monarchies  enjoy  ;  yet  this  fenator  and  his  con-, 
fervaiots  iojagine  themfeives  inverted  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities  of  the  an- 

t 

cient  fenate,  and  that  a  greater  glory  there  can- 
TaOt  be,  than  for  the  Pope  to  fee  at  his  feet 

that 
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that  aflembly  which  has  feen  fo  many  mon- 
archs  in  the  like  humiliating  pofture  before 
them. 

The  "TraJlaverinij  i.  e.  the  wretched  militia 
pf  the  Traftavera  ward,  in  modern  Rome,  ab- 
folulely  hold  themfelves  genuine  defcendants 
from  the  ancient  Trojans,  looking  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  other  parts  of  Rome  only  as  a 
mob  3  and  thefe,  amidft  indigence,  and  flotb, 
and  poltroonery,  which  is  fuch,  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  malefaftor  ahnoft  frightens  them  into 
fits,  confider  thcn^felves  as  citizens  of  apcieot 
RomCo 

'■i 

V 

All  Romans,  with  fcarce  a  rag  on  their 
backs,  are  ftrangely  puffed  up  with  this  Imagi¬ 
nary  lineage,  that  exccflive  pride,  and  the  moil 
beggarly  poverty  are  often  feen  together.  A 
baker  woman’s  fon,  in  Traflavera-ward,  having 
been  killed  in  an  infurrcdion  on  account  of  the 
dearnefs  of  corn,  the  Pope,  apprehending  fome 
ill  confequences  from  this  unlucky  accident, 
immediately  deputed  a  cardinal,  with  two  no¬ 
bles,  to  quiet  the  mother,  and  afk  her  what  fa- 

tlsfadion 
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tisfadion  (he  required,  to  which  the  Roman 
matron  replied,  I  don't  fell  my  blood,^ 

At  the  approach  of  a  public  feftival  Rome, 
a  family  (hall  half  ftarve  thernfelves,  that  they 
may  have  wherewith  to  ride  about  in  a  coach  ; 
and  fuch  families,  which  even  fuch  an  expedi¬ 
ent  would  not  enable  to  hire  a  coach,  have  ano¬ 
ther  Telource  :  The  mother  pranks  up  the 
daughter  as  fine  as  her- pocket  will  reach,  Ihe 
walking  by  her  fide  as  chambermaid,  whilft  the 
father,  in  proper  habiliments,  perfonates  the 
lackey. 

Well-bred  people,  among  the  Englifli,  make 
no  difficulty  of  owning,  that  a  contempt  for  all 
other  nations  under  the  fun,  is  as  it  were  here¬ 
ditary  in  that  country  ;  whenever  one  of  thofc 
iflanders  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreign¬ 
er,  he  is  fure  to  let  fly  a  volley  of  opprobrious 
epithets  againfl:  his  adverfary’s  country  :  You 
are  a  French  braggadocio,  an  Italian  monkey,  a 
Dutch  ox,  a  German  hog,  are  but  flight  fpeci- 
mens  of  Engliffi  contumely.  The  bare  word 
French  carries  fo  much  indignity  with  it,  that 
they  would  not  think  the  foreigner  fufficiently 


vilified 
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vilified  by  calling  him  only  dog,  therefore  is 
French  added  to  it  by  way  of  amj>lification. 
This  national  prejudice  fpares  not  even  their 
fellow  fubjcdts,  the  two  nations  who  live  under 
the  fame  laws  as  they  themfelves,  and  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  one  common  caufe.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  in  England,  that  is,  among  the  com¬ 
monalty,  than,  Tou  beggarly  Scot— Ton  blood-^ 
tbirjiy  Irifto  bog-trotter.  In  a  word,  an  Englifti- 

man,  after  guttling  on  pudding  and  beef,  well 
diluted  w'ith  firong  beer,  talks  away,  of  all  other 
nations,  as  if  they  had  not  the  fame  creator* 

What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  an  Englifhman, 
forfooth,  as  a  Briton,  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
connoijfeur  in  Virtue,  or  the  Jine  arts  j  yet  do 
thefc  gentry  continue  laying  out  as  much  money 
as  ever,  notwithftanding  a  prohibition,  and 
ftridly  attended  to,  that  no  painting  or  ftatue,  by 
a  great  mafler,  fhould  be  fold  or  carried  out  of 
Rome  without  the  Pope’s  formal  licence  j  that 
is,  thofe  dupes  to  the  Ciceros  continue  fquander- 
ing  away  in  rubbifh  the  fum  allowed  them  for 
.  purchafing  good  pieces. 


V 


But 
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But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  current  com^ 
pariion,  which  thefc  intelligent  perfons  make 
between  them  and  other  nations.  The 
French*  fay  they,  are  polite,  witty,  artful,' 
“  and  vain  j  withal,  a  parcel  of  half-ftarved 
flaves,  their  time,  purfe,  and  perfon  abfolutely 
at  the  Grand  Monarque’s  conimand*  As' 
for  the  Italians,  they  have  neither  morals, 
nor  freedom,  nor  religion.  The  Spaniard; 
“  indeed,  is  brave,  devout,  and  of  nice  honour,' 
“  but  poor  and  oppreffed ;  and,  with  all  his 
“  boafting  of  the  fun  never  riling  and  felting 
®‘  but  in  the  Spanilh  dominions,  he  has  not  a' 
“  word  to  lay  as  to  freedom,  fcience,  arts,  m'a- 
“  nufadures,  atchievements,  and  trade.  The’ 
Portuguefe  again  are  Ukevvife  flaves,  and  io 
“  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  that  it  would  be' 
“  a  pity  they  were  otherwife.  The  Germans, 
“  if  not  at  war,  are  repairing  the  damages' 
brought  on  them  by  wars..  The  Dutch  are 
“  flow  and  heavy,  have  no  notion  of  any  good' 
“  but  money  ;  gain  is  their  main  fpring  and’ 
*'  ultimate  end.”  Such  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  an  Englitliman  looks  on  all  Europeans : 
all  nations  in  the  univerfe  are  indeed  found 
light,  extremely  light,  when  an  homefpun 

Englifliman’ 
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Engliflioian  weighs  them  againft  his  country^ 
men.  This  contemptuous  partiality  too  plainly 
flicws  itfelf  in  his  coldnefs  and  indifference 
his  firfl  acquaintance  with  a  foreigner 


The  French,  in  their  own  account,  are 
only  thinking  beings  in  the  world.  They  con» 
Verle  with  foreigners  no  farther  than  is  ufual 
with  inferiour  and  fhallow  creature^,  and  whd 
owe  all  their  importance  to  fuch  condefcenuon^ 
yet  in  nothing  are  they  more  offenlive  than  that 
farcical  compaflioh  and  equity  of  fome  among 
them,  who  deigni  to  allow  other  nations  a  pit~ 

tance  of  virtue  and  genius^'  but  iii  fuch  i  than 

< 

her  that,  it  is  plain,  this  favourable  opihibrj 

hot  due  to  the  merit  of  thofe  nations,  biit 

from  the  indulgent  coiirtefy  of  French 

nefsi’  Let  them^  if  they  can,  deny  their  eon 

G 


<==X 


*  The  French  tranflation  of  this  book;  for  it  has  been  tfanf- 
lated  into  moft  languages,  animadverts  on  the  preceding  psiffag^’ 
in  thefe  words  :  “  This  pifturc  is  manifellly  charged^  and  to' 
talk  of  the  intelligent  among  the  EngHlh,  as  lo6kih|  Oif  fiho* 
French,  who  live  under  an  equitable  and  wife  government^' 
as  flavcs,  having  nothing  of  their  own,  is  doing  great  anjurf 
to  their  better  fenfe  and  knowledge.  Such  language  might  at 
moft  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Englifti  mob,^  wh©, 


<< 


tuated  with  their  fuppofcd  liberty,  and  of  which  they  make 
fo  outrageous  an  ufe,'  think  the  world  have  not  their 
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tempt,  as  barbarians,  of  all  nations  who,  arfi 
cither  inferior  in  power,  or  of  lefs  flcill  and  tafte 
in  the  frivolous  arts.  They  daily  betray  in  their 

converfation  their  geftures,  and  even  their 
books,  a  conceit  that  neither  courage,  beauty, 
nor  wit,  nothing  amiable  or  great  is  to  be  met 
with  out  of  their  country. 

_  I  _ 

*  The  French  think  themfelves  intitled  to 
preferibe  laws  to  the  whole  univerfe,  becaufe 
all  Europe  takes  its  cue  from  their  milleners, 
taylors,  perriwig-makers,  and  cooks.  There  is 
not  a  candid  Frenchman  who  will  deny  but 
that  his  nation  accounts  itfelf  the  principal,  the 
mod:  accomplidied  in  the  world.  How  does 
Mr.  Lefranc  florm  and  vapour  in  a  difeourfe 
addreffed  to  the  king,  at  the  prefumptuous 
,  Britons,  in  pretending  to  any  equality  or  refem- 
blance  to  the  French  ,  when  Patin  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Britons  to  be  among  other  nations, 
like  wolves  among  the  beafts  *.  Is  it  not  com¬ 
mon 

f 

*  The  paffage  is  this  :  Salmafius’s  ijoek  in  vindication  of 

the  king  of  England  is  printing  at  Leyden  in  French  and  Latin, 
A  defence  of  a  king  judicially  beheaded  by  his  own  fub- 

tefls  is  a  critical  fubje^,  and  will  not  pleafe  univerfally*.  The 

Englilh, 


♦ 
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mon  among  the  French,  to  ftile  their  fovereign, 
the  firft  monarch  in  the  world,  or^ — the  grand 
monarch'?  Though  they  account  themfclves  the 
firil  born  fons  of  nature,  fome  are  fo  conde- 
fcending  as  to  look  on  their  neighbours  as  their 
younger  brothers,  and  allow  them  to  be  labori¬ 
ous,  and  judicious  colledors,  and  men  of 
thought,  even  not  without  fome  good  thinkers. 
But  why  is  Newton,  after  ail  his  valuable  dif- 
coveries,  made  light  of  in  France,  becaufe  he 
has  not  difeovered  every  thing  ?  Why  is  Ra¬ 
phael  looked  on  as  low  and  timorous,  and  his 

divine 

Englifh,  of  all  people  the  mofl:  wicked,  the  moll:  cruel,  and 
moft  perfidious,  pretend,  forfooth,  to  have  right,  the  laws,  poli¬ 
tics,  nay  religion  itfelf  on  their  fide  ;  but  Religio  non  fett  parr 
ricidas,  Ecdejla  nefeit  fanguinem ;  2iiidL  politics  in  its  keen  eft 
refinement  goes  not  fo  far  as  to  puniih  kings  by  the  execution¬ 
er's  hand  like  other  malefadors.  This  unhappy  king’s  grand¬ 
father  was  ftraogled  by  the  Scotch  puritans.  His  grandmother, 
Mary  Stuart,  loft  her  head  in  1587,  under  queen  EJizabeth.  A 
king  James  of  Scotland,  from  whom  they  were  lineaNy  defeend- 
ed,  was  killed  in  hunting  by  his  fubjedls,  one  of  whofe  excep¬ 
tions  againft  him,  was  his  nofe  being  fomething  flattifti.  On 
this  fcore,  and  concerning  that  very  king  it  was  that  Jofeph 
Scaliger  ufed  to  fay  byway  of  pleafantry,  and  pointing  to  his 
nofe  :  Nafus  efi  honejiamentum  faciei.  But  to^me  who  naturally 
hate  the  Englifh,  it  is  a“‘horrour  fo  much  as  to  think  of  them. 
Hoc  mihi  funt  inter  homines  Angli  quod  funt  inter  Brutas  ani- 
mantes  lupi.  1  look  upon  the  Englijh  among  the  fe^veral  nations^ 
as  the  ^jol^es  among  the  beajis. 


divine  piece  of  the  transfiguration,  a  flat  per- 
forrnance  ?  That  national  vanity,  admitting  np 

is  well  known  in 
humbcrlefs  inftances  which  excite  the  derifion 
of  all  nations.  If  vve  look  back  into  the  hiftory 
of  hunian  genius,  we  find  Italy  renowned  for 
aftors  and  poets,  England’s  unparallelled  Sbake- 
ipear,  and  at  the  very  lame  time  France,  noted 
for  the  moft  paultry  verfifiers  in  the  world. 
The  French,  one  and  all,  undervalue  the  har- 
monious,  the  pidurefque,  the  ethic  Pope,  as  not 

i  ■ 

fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  their  fuperficial  Boileau. 

All  nations  are  reduced  nearly  on  a  level  in 
felf-conceit  and  contempt  of  others.  The 
Greenlander,  who  makes  his  dog  his  melTmate, 
defpifes  the  Panes  :  the  Cofacs  and  Calmucs 
look  ftUl  with  a  more  difdainful  eye  on  the 
lluflians  ;  and  the  Hottentots,  of  all  men  the 
pioft  ftupid,  are  exceflively  vain  j  and  when 
the  paribbies  along  the  river  Oroonoko  are  alked 

■i  ‘  ■' 

about  their  extradtion,  their  conflant  anfwer  is 
^.e  ahne  are  real  men-  Scarce  is  a  nation  to  be 

^!X'“  J ' I  1  ■ 

found  under  the  lun,  which  fwarms  not  with 
extravagant  inftances  of^ vanity,  pride,  and  felt- 
Conceito  All  are  more  or  lefs  a  kin  to  the 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  who  faid,  it  was  ‘very  lucky  that  Satan, 
‘when  he  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  ‘wildernefs, 
forgot  to  jhew  him  Spain,  as  Jefus  certainly  could 
not  have  ‘withjiood  the  temptation ;  or  to  the 
Canadian  who  thought  he  highly  complimented 
the  Frenchman  in  laying,  he  is  jufi  fuch  a  man 
as  tnyfe  'f. 

Every  nation  forms  its  ideas  of  beauty  and 
deformity  in  others  from  their  reciprocal  dif¬ 
ference,  or  afSnity.  The  Indian  fabulifts  men¬ 
tion  a  country  of  which  all  the  natives  are 
humpbacked.  A  well  Ihaped  beautiful  youth 
ooming  among  them  they  eagerly  gathered 
about  him,  flaring,  laughing  and  even  ridicul¬ 
ing  him  in  fcornful  geftures,  taunts,  and  con¬ 
tumelious  vociferations,  til!  fortunately  for  the 
abalhed  Adonis,  one  of  the  gibbofe  community, 
better  bred  than  the  reft,  filenced  their  rudenefs 
with  a  grave  fpeech  :  “  fye,  loving  country- 
“  men,  this  is  wrong,  forbear  to  inlult  over  the 
“  unfortunate  ;  have  the  immortals  beftowed 
“  a  diftinguifhing  ornament  on  our  bodies,  let 
“  us  repair  to  the  temple  and  return  our  folemn 
‘‘  thanks,  whereas  if  we  make  our  protuberances 

“  matter 
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matter  of  pride,  the  powers  who  gave  can 
“  take  away 

I 

Thus,  whoever  would  not  be  accounted  a 
foreigner  in  his  own  country  jor  in  a  land  of 
moral  humps,  avoid  being  a  general  laughing 
Itock,  muft  in  all  things  conform  to  the  national 
way  of  thinking,  adopt  all  the  current  pre¬ 
judices  ;  he  mud;  put  on  the  national  hump, 
and  pride  himielf  in  that  deformity  like  the  reft 

of 

V 

*  Keyfler,  in  Iiis  tra^eh^  tells  fomething  of  a  like  ftory  con?- 
cerning  the  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  of  AvoUa  in  Piedmont: 
who  feidom  travelling  beyond  their  hills  andvallies,  fcarce  think 
that  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  inhabited,  befides  the  fpot 
they  live  upon.  The  far  greater  part  of  them  have  large  wens 
on  their  necks,  and  as  their  iiorfes,  fowls,  hz,  have  the  fame 
kind  of  excrefcence,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fnow- water 
they  generally  drink.  But  fuch  is  the  power  of  cuftom,  that  a 
wen  is  reckoned  no  deformity,  and  a  ifory  goes  about,  that  a 
foreign  woman  that  had  no  wen,  coming  into  a  church  In  this 
country,  in  the  middle  of  I'ermon  time,  a  general  laughter  was 
.  heard  in  the  church  at  lb  uncommon  an  appearance.  It  is  added, 
that  even  the  preacher,  after  looking  about  for  the  caufe  of  fuch 
difiurbance,  could  not  contain  hiinfelf ;  but  foon  recovering  his 
facerdotal  gravity,  reptefented  to  his  auditory,  that  in  what  they 
had  done  they  might  mean  no  ill  ;  but  that  the  natural  defe<5fs 
of  our  neighbour  were  not  a  fubjecl  for  laughter  and  mockery  ; 

,  that  a  chridian  upon  feeing  fuch  fpe6lacles  fhould  rather  take 
occafion  to  be  thankful  to  his  maker  for  his  bounty  to  him,  than 
infult  his  fellow  creature,  from  whom  God  has  with-held  his  gifts. 
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of  his  countrymen,  no  vice  being  fo  much  de- 
fpifed  and  hated  as  a  rational  humility  viewing 
the  country  cuftoms  in  a  juft  light. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  national  Pride  an  arijing  from  imaginary 

Advantages. 

/ 

T  H  E  multifarious  appearances  of  the  vanity 
of  whole  nations  are  reducible  to  two 
fpecies,  each  admitting  of  fubdivifions.  The 
advantages  ore  xcellencies  on  which  the  pride  of 
a  nation  builds  itfelf,  are  either  imaginary  or 
real. 

Both  thefe  fpedies  of  vanity  occur  in  the  moft 
celebrated  nations,  every  one  having  its  preju¬ 
dices,  which  conftitute  the  particular  vanity  of 
the  nation  j  but  this  national  vanity  has  fome 
times  for  its  bafis,  a  juft  and  proper  fenfe  of  its 
excellencies,  and  accordingly  ftiews  itfelf  very 
differently  from  a  pride  founded  only  on  pre¬ 
judices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  vanity 

arifing 
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arifing  from  imaginary  excellencies,  is  a  fenfe  of 
pre-eminence,  which,  together  with  a  contempt 
of  others,  flows  from  a  confideration  of  thefe 
imaginary  excellencies. 

Self-love  very  frequently  makes  a  man  fee 
advantages  or  endowments  where  there  are  none, 
or  difpofes  him  to  attribute  to  himfelf  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  manifeftly  wanting  in  him.  A 
lady  of  very  high  rank  was  unexceptionable  in 
her  perfon,  except  being  a  little  under  fize  j 
and  a  poet,  no  ftranger  to  this  filly  fondnefs  of 
hearing  our  moft  confpicuous  defedls  praifed, 
ventured  to  compare  this  lady’s  flature  to  S 
towering  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  this  fo  tickled  the 
little  creature,  that  fhe  fat  wriggling  in  her 
chair  for  joy,  as  if  (he  had  in  reality  been  a  foot 
or  two  taller.  No  more,  fays  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  poet,  wno  was  reading  the  fihiile  of 
the  cedar,  over  and  over,  left  the  good  lady,  in 
the  tranfport  of  her  exhultation,  may  ftart  up,' 
and  thus  at  once  perceive  her  defeat  and  youf 

monftrous  flattery. 

On  what,  but  imaginary  pre-eminences,  does 

fclf-love  build  that  ridiculous  pride  of  a  nut- 

'  brown 
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brown  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe,  when  he  com¬ 
pared  his  complexion  with  that  of  an  African^j 
or  with  which  a  burgher  of  Bern  fwells,  whert 
guttling  at  one  of  the  city  fcafts; 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  iflands  c6n° 
ceit  their  language  to  be  the  only  language  id 
the  world,  and  that  all  the  other  nations  of  the 

<  i  t 

earth  are  dumb,  or  have  only  inarticulate  founds^ 
A  petty  people  along  the  MilEffippi,  their  haic 
being  of  an  extraordinary  length,  look  upon  all 
nations  with  fliort  hair,  as  flaves.  The  Turks^ 
who  are  ridiculed  for  beftowing  high  offices  oni 
perfons  whofe  occupations  promife  no  adequate 
qualities,  as  putting  a  fupervifor  of  the  cufloms 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  very  gravely  fay,  a ‘Turk 
is  Jit  for  any  thing  j  and,  indeed,  Sultan  Ofmati 
is  known  to  have  made  one  of  his  gardeners 
vice-roy  of  Cyprus,  purely  from  having  feen  hini 
fet  cabbages  in  a  manner  which  pleafed  him  $ 
Appraxin  being  reproached  for  his  fuffering. 
himfelf  to  be  furprized  by  Marfhal  Lehwald^ 
anfwered,  very  compofedly,  ‘the  Rujfans  fcdr?i 
to  employ  fpieSt 


An  inhabitant  of  the  dutchy  of  Maine,  proud 
of  the  temperate  climate  of  France,  lately  com- 
pofcd,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  old  fchools, 
A  phyfical  account  of  climates,  demonjirating  the 
great  influence  of  them  on  the  intelleSls  and 
morals  j  in  which  he  extols  the  inhabitants  of 
the  warm  climates,  and  depreciates  thofe  of  the 
more  northern.  But  the  pre-eminence,  in 
every  thing  good  and  eftimable,  he  attributes  to 
the  temperate  climates,  among  which  he  places 
his  native  country.  To  this  laft  bleffed  region 
belong  U^per  Germany,  part  of  Spain,  the  ci¬ 
vilized  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  the  peaceable 
Morlachians,  the  humane  ColTacs,  and  other 

people  equally  celebrated  for  morality  and  fci- 
ences. 

Self-conceit  is  fo  lofty,  and  withal,  its  foun-a 
dation  fo  fcanty,  as  to  be  eafily  overthrown. 
The  Myrmidons  who  made  fuch  a  figure  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  are,  for  my  part,  very  welcome 

to  the  honour  of  being  the  progeny  of  ants  $ 
and  I  fhall  by  no  means  go  about  diflurbing  the 
kings  of  Machtura,  in  their  fatisfadtion  of  being 
lineally  defcended  from  an  afs,  accordingly 
treating  thofe  creatures  as  their  brothers,  readily 

giving 
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giving  them  flielter  in  bad  weather,  at  the 
fame  time  denying  it  to  the  driver,  unlefs 
of  the  fame  illuftrious  extradion,  I  cannot 
but  fmile  at  the  weaknefs  of  national  pride  in 
the  French,  ftill  trumpeting  forth  the  taking  of 
Mahon,  that  is,  the  redudion  of  a  fmall  garri- 
fon,  difappointed  of  its  expeded  fuccours,  when 
France  fo  feverely  fmarted  in  all  the  four  parts  c 
of  the  world,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
fubfequent  to  that  fo  much  boafted  conqueft, 
and  which  was  gladly  given  up  to  purchafe  a 
peace. 

I 

Who  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  beforemen- 
tioned  French  author’s  cenfure  of  the  northern 
pleopk,  as  the  authors  of  the  moft  abfurd  form 
of  government,  namely,  the  Engiifli  founded  on 
a  rational  freedom  of  the  fubjed,  as  likewife 
for  having  introduced  duelling. — Is  affaffination 
then,  either  more  prudent  or  honourable  ?  I 
cannot  be  ferioufly  angry  even  with  the  pride  of 
that  Italian  who  terms  the  Germans  block¬ 
heads  and  ignoramufes,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
prepare  any  other  poifons  than  fuch,  which 
medicines  enable  us  to  combat  and  expel,  and 
which  are  produdive  of  indammations  in  the 

inteAines, 
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inieftines,  and  other  fymptoms  5  whereas,  the 
'  more  ingenious  Italians  are  acquainted  with 
poifons  of  an  inftantaneous  or  infuperable  adi~ 


I  fliall  fpare  the  reader  a  detail  of  all  the 
imaginary  advantages  on  which  national  vanity 
has  ever  prided  iffclf,  indicating  only  fuch  as 
are  moft  flriking  and  important,  and  throw  a 
no  lefs  brilliant  luftre'on  the  honour  of  a  nation, 
than  what  the  French  arms  receive  from  a 
general’s  having  a  dozen  or  two  of  cooks  in  his 
iuite,  and  an  hundred  difhes  daily  ferved  up  to 
his  tabko 

»  *  * 


CHAR  y. 


Of  Frtde,  as  founded  an  the  imaginary  antiquity 

^  t  '  X-  ^  --•> 

and  n$bility  of  a  nation, 

i 

he  vaft  void  beyond  authentic  monu^ 
ments  of  a  nation’s  real  origin,  human 
yanity  has  ever  filled  with  fables,  throwing 
back  its  antiquity,  at  pleafure,  into  the  remoteft 
apes  ’  as  if  this  really  enhanced  its  imaginary 

iSfre«  ^  . .  '  '  '  Whatever 

l  ti  .  -* 
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Whatever  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  travel- 
ler,  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  gained  univcrfal  belief, 
fo  as  to  grow  into  a  common  faying  ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  almoft  an  article  of  faith. 
Under  the  fandion  of  age  and  cufiom,  thofe 
flattering  inventions  flood  fecure  from  all  criti¬ 
cal  enquiries.  A  prodigy  of  an  ancient  date 
too  ealily  pafTes  with  pofterity  for  an  undeniable 
truth.  The  remotenefs  of  times  creates  an 
impoflibility  to  form  a  proper  diftindtion  be¬ 
tween  falftiood  and  probability,  and  between 
the  latter  and  certainty  ;  and  if  pride  finds  its 
account  in  thefe  fables,  the  lefs  dilpofed  we  are 
to  examine  into  their  foundation. 

The  Athenians,  thofe  Gafeons  of  antiquity, 
conceited  themfeives  fprung  out  of  the  Attic 
foil,  like  mufhrooms  ;  and  on  that  account 
looked  on  colonies  v.?ith  the  utmofl  contempt. 
What  fhall  we  fay  to  the  pride  of  the  Arcadi¬ 
ans,  who  would  not  admit  aftrology  among 
them,  believing  themfeives  antecedent  to  the 
moon. 

r 

The  Egyptians  were  perfuaded,  that  they 
were  the  earth’s  moft  ancient  inhabitants.  Ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  them,  their  country  is  known  to  have 
flouriftied,  under  king’s,  forty-eight  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fixty-three  years  before 
Alexander’s  time  }  that  it  was  firft  peopled  by 
gods,  the  brood  of  eggs  j  thefe  were  fucceeded 
by  demi-gods,  and  after  thefe  came  men. 

The  Japanefe  likewife  hold  themfelves  to 
have  been  the  immediate  progeny  of  gods.  To 
deduce  their  origin  from  the  Chinefe,  or  any 
other  nation  whatever,  is  the  mod  pungent 
affront  that  can  be  offered  to  them  ;  yet  they 
have  the  diferetion  to  fix  the  commencement  of 
their  deities,  and  do  not  totally  fhroud  them 
under  the  impenetrable  veil  of  eternity. 

Hunt,  Tofo  Dai  Sit  Ro  Mikolka,  the  firft 
deity  who  arofc  from  the  chaos,  fettled  his  refi- 
dence  at  Japan,  as  having  created  it  before  all 
other  countries.  This  prince,  and  his  fix  fuc- 
ceffors,  whofe  reigns  filled  up  a  numberiefs 
feries  of  years,  form  the  dynafiy  of  the  heavenly 
fpirits,  who  took  Japan  under  their  guardian¬ 
ship.  The  three  firft  of  thefe  gods  had,  at  that 
time,  no  wives,  impregnating  themfelves,  and 
immediately  deftroying  that  life  which  they  had 

given 
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given.  The  four  laft  provided  thernfelves  with 
wives,  yet  their  manner  of  propagation  was 
quite  fupernatural,  till  Ifanagi  No  Mikotto  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  bird  IJiatadakki  our  method  of 
generation,  as  by  no  means  contemptible  i  but 
the  ftem  of  Ifanagi  brought  on  the  lofs  of  its 
divine  nature  by  fuch  incarnation. 

Ifanagit  like  his  predeceflbrs,  adulterated 
heaven  with  earth,  that  T^enfio  Dai  DJin,  his  fon* 
and  coeffential  with  the  fun,  leads  the  van  in 

the  dynafty  of  the  five  demi-gods,  or  gods  in- 

\ 

carnate,  who,  colledtively,  according  to  the  Ja- 
panefe  chronology,  reigned  the  tpace  of  twa 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thouland 
four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  years.  From  him 
is  defeended  the  whole  body  of  the  Japanefe 
nation,  without  exception,  and  the  greateft 
honour  of  their  Diari  refts  in  this  emperor, 
being  accounted  defeendants  from  the  cldcft  fon 
of  the  firft  demi-god.  The  hiftory  of  the  dy¬ 
nafty  of  the  God- men,  is  kept  in  the  archives  of 
Shento’s  prieft,  and  records  the  moft  filly  pro- 
dudions  of  an  extravagant  imagination.  In 
many  places  of  Japan  are  fhewn  memorials  of 
them,  and  in  their  temples  the  people  ftand 

gazing* 
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;ii 


gazing,  with  looks  and  geftures  of  devout  ad» 
miration,  at  the  fwords  of  thofe  heroes. 

.  j 

China  is  not  lefs’bftentatious  in  fetting  forth 
the  imaginary  duration  of  its  monarchy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Du  Halde,  the  great  hiftory  of  that 
ftate  commences  with  the  emperor  Fo-ki-arii 
who  muft  have  lived  about  two  tboufand  five 
hundred  years  before  the  chriftian  sera,  when 
the  Babylonians  were  already  poflefTed  of  a  fe- 
ries  of  aftronomical  obfervations.  Obfcure  as 
this  origin  is,  the  Chinefe  chronology  is  deduced 
through  an  uninterrupted  fuceffion  of  twenty- 
two  dynaftis,  down  to  the  prefent  time.  Some 
Chinefe  even  carry  back  the  origin  of  their 
empire  far  beyond  the  creation  of  the  world,- 
;  But  this  whole  chronology*  which  Father  Dtr 

Halde  did  little  more  than  copy  from  Chinefe 
!'  fuperftition,  but  which  M.  Voltaire*  from  well- 

V  known  motives,  has  laboured  to  cftablifh,  has 

been  totally  overthrown,  by  a  very  learned  and 
impartial  Tartar,  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  Kyen- ' 
1^  f-}y_Jao,  viceroy  of  Canton  :  What  then  be- 

f  comes  of  this  Chinefe  vanity? 

t  ■ 
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The  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  recur  ftill  far¬ 
ther  into  the  fabulous  world.  Bernier,  when 
at  Benares,  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  and  which  be 
terms  the  Athens  of  India, '  was  very  punctual 
in  his  genealogical  enquiries  among  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  they  immediately  calculated  to  him 
millions  of  years  at  their  fingers  ends*  Their 
Hanferity  or  the  language  of  the  literati,  in 
which  they  fay  the  godhead  imparted  his  will 
to  them,  by  the  miniftry  of  Bramay  compre^ 
bends  fome  hundred  thuufand  yearsi 

I- 

The  hiftory  of  the  MalabarS  extends  to  ah 
infinite  time.  They  talk  of  Darma,  Schoren^ 
Pandyen,  and  many  other  kings,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  computation,  muft  have  lived  long 
before  our  cpocha  of  the  creation.  But  if 
afked  only  the  names  of  what  princes  reigned 
about  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  they  cah 
give  no  anfwer. 

In  Paraguay,  the  natives,  who  have  not  been 
taught  better  by  commerce  with  the  Europeans^ 
call  the  moon  their  mother,  and  on  an  eclipfe 
of  that  planet,  like  dutiful  children,  they  run 
out  of  their  huts,  making  the  molt  lamentable 

I  bowlings. 
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bowlings,  and  difcharging  multitudes  of  ar¬ 
rows  into  the  air,^  with  a  view  of  driving  away 
a  fierce  dog  which  is  endeavouring  to  tear  it  to 
pieces.  To  this  aflault,  they  attribute  the  lunar 
eclipfes,  and  continue  difcharging  their  arrows 
till  the  moon  has  recovered  its  ufual  brightnefs. 

The  Swedes  boaft  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
of  kings,  from.  Noah,  down  to  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty.  The  Edda  and  the  Volujpo  are,  next  to 
the  facred  feripture,  accounted  the  moft  valuable 
monuments  of  all  antiquity.  Rudbeck  more 
concerned  for  the  imaginary  honour  of  his 
country,  than  truth,  gives  the  Swedifli  mon¬ 
archy,  an  aera  of  twenty  centuries  anteriour  to 
that  of  chriftianity  j  whereas  Rabenius  queftions 
whether  Sweden  was  fo  much  as  inhabited  even 
fo  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  j 
and,  according  to  Dalrns  bypothefis,  Sweden 
came  into  being  only  four  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  nativity.  The  Laplanders  abfolutely 
deduced  their  origin  immediately  from  God,who 
produce  at  the  fame  time,  their  patriarch,  and 
him  of  Sweden,  and  that  the  latter,  in  a 
tempeft,  ran  under  a  tree,  whereas  the  ftout- 
hearted  Laplander,  braved  the  flalhes,  the  blafts 
and  impetuous  rain  in  the  open  air.  The 


t 
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The  vanity  founded  on  imaginary  nobility, 
flows  from  the  fame  tainted  fpring,  as  that 
founded  on  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  j  every 
one,  to  be  fure,  accounting  himfelf  the  more 
noble,  the  more  ancient  the  date  of  his'nobility. 

Nobility  is  not,  indeed,  without  its  value, 
when  acquired  by  perfonal  merit,  or  the  emi- 
•  nent  fervices  of  anceftors  j  but  to  pride  one’s 
felf  abfolutely  in  a  title  and  coat  of  arms,  or 
even  on  the  fervices  of  anceftors,  to  as  to  negleft 
the  acquirement  of  perfonal  merit,  is  a  ridicule 
not  to  be  too  feverely  expofed.  A  noble  birth 
in', Right  Honourabics  of  fhallow  underftandings, 
produces  only  pride.  Self  cfteem  in  noblemen, 
whofe  honour  it  is  to  be  defcendcd  from  heroes 
or  fages,  but  whofe  misfortunes  it  is  to  bear 
little  or  no  refemblance  to  them,  makes  no  bet¬ 
ter  figure  than  a  young  gentleman  out  at  the 
elbows,  to  boaft  of  the  illuftrious  blood  which 
boils  in  his  veins. 

Scarce  a  farmer  or  tradefman  in  Spain  is 
without  his  genealogical  table,  which,  like  thofe 
in  vogue  among  the  Irilh,  feldom  flop  fhort  of 
Noah’s  ark.  This  chimerical  nobility  will  not 

allow 
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allow  a  Spanifli  farmer  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough.  Labour,  they  think,  is  fit  only  for 
•  (laves.  1  wo  hours  work  in  a  day  is  as  much 
as  a  man  of  a  liberal  way  of  thinking  can  (loop 
to.  The  confequcnce  of  this  is,  he  hires  fome 
foreigner  to  till  his  grounds  and  difpoie  of  their 
prodo(fl,  while  he  lounges  at  home,  or  at  moft, 
exerciles  his  fingers  on  a  guittar.  But  when 
fuch  a  high-born  hulbandman  debafes  his  hands 
fo  as  to  guide  the  plough,  he  has  a  way  of 
dignifying  this  mean  occupation,  flicking  fome 
cock’s  feaiher’s  in  his  hat,  with  his  cloak  and 
fword  lying  by  him  j  but  on  the  appearance  of 
company,  he  immediately  quits  the  plough, 
throws  on  his  cloak,  claps  his  toledo  under  his 
arm,  flroaks  his  muflachios,  and  ftruts  like  a 
gentleman  taking  the  air  a  Frenchman  and  a 
beggar  arc  the  l«me  thing  with  the  commonality 
in  Spain.  Multitudes  of  French  reforting  thi¬ 
ther  for  work,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  vintage  j 
and  the  Swiffers  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
looked  on  in  no  better  light }  for  1  fee  every 
day,  and  with  extreme  concern  I  fee  it,  com¬ 
panies  of  llurdy  Roman  Catholic  Swiflcrs,  with 
■  their  pretty  wives  and  a  flock  of  children, 
ijamping  away  to  Spain,  as  they  themfelves  fay, 

to 
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io  avoid  Jiarving  hornet  and  who  ca'u  blame 
us  ? 


The  Florentine  nobility  are  extremely  referv- 
ed  and  haughty  towards  foreigners,  who  can¬ 
not  prove  their  nobility,  and,  in  reality,  may  be 
only  conimoners  j  yet  amidft  all  this  faftuouf- 
nels,  it  is  a  known  fadf,  that  in  the  palaces 
and  fineft  houfes  of  Florence,  there  is  a  little 
window  to  the  ftreet  with  an  iron  knocker,  and 
over  it  an  empty  flafk,  as  a  fign  that  v/ine  is  to 
be  fold  there,  even  by  the  fingle  flafk.  There 
is  no  inconfiflency  in  a  Florentine  nobleman 
felling  a  pound  of  raifins,  or  a  yard  of  ribbon, 
or  a  flafk  of  rot-gut  wine  ;  yet  would  he  think 
it”a  fad  derogation  from  his  nobility  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  Englifhman,  how-ever  great  his  merit 
might  be,  if  not  of  quality,  into  public  affem- 
blies,  where  every  one  takes  on  him  the  litis  cf 
prince,  marquis,  count,  6cc. 


%■ 


At  Verona,  a  decayed  noble,  of  one  of  the 
firft  families  of  that  city,  attends  foreigners  as 
Cicerone,,  or  interpreter,  to  fhew  them  the  cuci- 
ofities  of  the  place.  Corning  into  the  cofFee- 

houfe  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  he  very 

cordijilly 
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cordially  reliO-ied  the  title  of  excellency,  which 
was  profufely  given  him  by  his  brother  nobles. 
The  public  places  at  Naples,  fwarm  with  fuch 
excellencies  in  thread-bare  cloth  of  gold  waift- 
coats,  but  fcarce  a  pair  of  ftockings. 

The  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  the  county 
of  Nice,  conceal  the  remains  of  fome  illuftrious 
families,  now  reduced  to  farming  and  hufban- 
dry,  yet  ftill  retaining  a  high  fenfe  of  their 
original  dignity.  An  Englifh  traveller  who  was 
obliged  to  fpend  a  night  in  a  cottage  of  one  of 
thefe  dignified  farmers,  heard  the  father  call  to 
his  eldeft  fon,  chevalier  as  tu  donne  d  manger 
aux  cochons,  i.  e.  knight  have  you  fed  the  pigs. 

The  nobility  of  the  Natches,  a  tribe  of 
Louifiana,  term  the  commonality,  miche,miche, 
quepy,  which  anfwers  to  ftinking  fellow,  whilft 
they  themfelves  confift  of  funs,  nobles,  and  hon^^ 
burWles.  The  funs  fre  thofe  defcended  from  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  pretend  to  be  imme- 
diattJy  iflfued  from  the  fun.  This  man  and 
woman  became  the  legiflaiocs  of  the  nation, 
and  having  children,  left  behind  them  an  in- 
jut^dlion,  that  their  iflue  fhould  always  be  diftin- 

guifhed 
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guifhed  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation  j  but  that 
their  blood  might  not  be  adulterated  by  any 
plebeian  marriages,  and  to  prevent  the  difagrec- 
able  confequences  of  their  wives  playing  falfe, 
they  farther  enafted,  that  nobility  ihould  be 
tranfmitted  only  through  the  women.  Their 
children,  of  either  fex,  are  termed  funs,  and 
honoured  as  fuch  ;  but  with  the  difference,  that 
this  dignity,  in  the  males,  appertained  only  to 
one  man,  and  became  extinct  at  his  death. 
The  fon  of  a  female  fun  is  a  fun  equally  with 
his  mother,  but  his  fon  is  only  a  nobleman,  his 

grandfon  an  honourable,  and  the  latter’s  fon  a 
finking  fellow. 

Such  is  the  pride  fpringing  from  an  imaginary 
antiquity  j  yet,  on  which  ingenious  nations 
value  themfelves  no  lefs  than  a  country  efquire, 
fluffed  with  peafe  and  ham,  on  his  genealogical 
parchment.  ■  .m 


■q 
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CHAP  VI. 

Religious  Pride. 

rip  RUE  and  falfe  religions  have  alike  been, 
with  contrailed  minds,  the  roots  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  pride  which  grows  up  to  a  branch  of  the 
national.  A  bigot,  befides  accounting  his  reli¬ 
gion  the  only  orthodox,  defpifes  and  execrates 
every  other,  peremptorily  pronouncing  fentencc 
of  damnation  on  all  of  different  fentiments. 


1;:  ' 


This  wretched  bigotry  fprings  from  a  pre- 
pofleffion  of  being  a  rnensber  of  the  only  church 
in  which  falvation  is  to  be  had,  and  confequent- 
]y,  that  the  adherents  to  every  other  religion, 

are  cajl-aways,  appointed  to  broil  in  hell  to  all 
eternity.  There  is  not  the  lead  neceffity  cf  a 
religion  being  true,*  for  its  profefTors  to  value 
thetnfelves  fo  extravagantly,  and  treat  their 
feliow-creaturcs  with  luch  difdain  and  cruelty, 
falhties  being  embraced  with  no  Icfs  pertinacity 
and  vehemence  than  truths  ;  but  if  a  perlon  s 
religion  be  evidently  deducible  from  the  doc¬ 
trine 
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trine  of  Chrifi;  and  his  apoftles,  and  confequently 
true,  yet  to  condemn,  to  damn  others  who 
have  not  received  the  like  inftrudtions,  or  who 
naturally  want  capacity  to  comprehend  the  excel® 
lency  of  a  fyftem,  which  is  diametrically  oppo« 
fite  to  every  thing  they  have  been  taught,  have 
feen  and  heard  from  the  bread,  is  folly  in  the 
very  abdradt,  and  even  inhumanity. 

Men  are  not  to  pafs  fentence  fo  lightly  oti 
each  other  :  he  who  is  to  judge  us>  is  a  God  of 
clemency,  and  he  will  judge  us  according  to 
our  integrity,  candour,  and  zeal  in  ferving  him< 

If  every  one  does  not  take  the  neared  and  bed 
way,  yet  is  he  in  a  way  that  leads  to  the  fame 
end,  if  he  believes  in  revelation,  by  which  we 
are  direded  to  a  life  of  uniform  virtue  and  holi- 
nefs,  as  fitting  us  to  become  partakers  of  all  the 
promifes  of  religion.  The  hope  of  falvation  is 
grounded  on  the  religion  of  a  man,  and  not  on  ’ 
his  theology  j  not  fo  much  on  his  opinions  and 
his  knowledge,  as  on  the  purity  and  fublimity 
of  his  life.  Thus,  he  who  has  habituated  hitn- 
felf  to  examine  and  purify  his  heart,  and,  who 
confequently  makes  the  honour  and  fervice  of 
the  God  whom  we  acknowledge,  the  decifive 

^  motive’ 


- 


motive  of  all  his  deportment  and  conduft,  may 
be  truly  devout  in  all  religions. 

But  God  himfelf  frequently  complains  that 
no  where  is  felf-deceit  and  prejudice,  fo  glaring 
and  violent  >  as  in  religious  matters.  Priefts  of 
all  religions  cry  aloud  to  their  congregations, 
’tis  only  we  who  are  in  the  right,  the  only  true 
religion  is  ours,  all  the  others  are  compounds  of 
abfurdities,  or  ribaldry,  and  doilrines  deferving 
the  flake.  Even  in  that  church,  whofe  cha- 
radleriftic  and  principal  injundtion,  is  love,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  long-fuffering,  every  party  and  ledt 
anathematize  'the  dodfrines  of  all  others,  only 
for  hair-breadth  differences.  "The  polemic 
fyftem  of  one  aflerts  what  is  refuted  in  another, 
while  reciprocal  altercations  eat  up  in  both 
parties  the  very  effence  of  religion.  There  is 
fcarce  an  error  which  is  not  maintained  by  one 
or  other,  as  a  facred  truth.  Every  party  values 
itfelf  on  its  proofs,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph 
derides  the  other.  Every  one  writes  as  if  in¬ 
fallible,  yet  every  one  writes  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  has  been  written  by  others.  The  flrength 
of  arguments  depends  chiefly  on  the  country 
where  they  are  advanced  j  what  one  place  holds 
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\ 

a  dangerous  fallacy,  is,  a  few  miles  off,  efteein- 
ed  an  elTential  truth.  \ 

Thefe  fiery  clafhings  appear  to  me  the  lefs 
extraordinary,  as  many  impartial  theologians 
declare  that  the  fpitit  of  party  prejudice,  and 
the  fuppofed  facrednefs  of  the  fyftem,  once  em¬ 
braced,  hoodwinks  even  divines  of  no  fmall  eru¬ 
dition  and  perfpicacity,  that  in  defending  their 
opinions  they  overlook  common  fenfe.  It  has 
often  been  obferved  with  juft  concern,  that  the 

I 

parties  labour  hard  in  building  caftles  in  the  air 
againft  one  another,  that  the  bible  is  proved 
from  the  fyftem,  inftead  of  proving  the  fyftem, 
from  the  bible  ;  that  the  facred  book  is  no  far¬ 
ther  known  than  by  detached  paflages  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  fermons  of  their  prede- 
ceflbrs,  and  thefe  having  faid  it  Hands  fo  in  fuch 
and  fuch  a  place  in  the  bible,  they  have  been 
implicitly  believed  j  or  the  palTages  have  been 
mutilated  or  diftorted,  or  a  forced  interpretation 
contrary  to  the  natural  fcope  of  the  words  put 
on  them  }  in  this  difpofition  they  have  recourfe 
to  all  kinds  of  illiberal  chicane  and  pitiful  fophi- 
ftry  5  and  at  length  they  both  faftuoufly  chaunt 
jfo  Pcean  for  their  fuppofed  vidtory. 


From 
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From  fuch  oracleSj  as  pure  fprings,  it  is,  that 
nioft  chriftians  feek  the  truth  ;  whereas  fuch 
authorities  only  inflame  the  frantic  zeal  inftilled 
into  them,  in  their  early  years,  by  bilious  teach¬ 
ers  5  confulting  what  their  childhood  had  im¬ 
bibed  as  inviolable  truths  j  finding  proofs  where 
in  reality  there  are  none,  and  exploding  thofe 
of  the  antagonifts  as  futile,  if  not  profane, 
Th  us  both  combatants  and  controverfies  be¬ 
come  increafed  j  errors,  heretics,  and  heretic 
makefa,  multiply  aj  infinitum. 

Accordingly  all  feds  and  religious  parties 
ever  attributed  to  themfelves  a  kind  of  infallibi¬ 
lity.  Every  one  feeds  himfelf  with  the  wretch¬ 
ed  notion  that  among  all  the  many  religious 
communities  there  is  but  one  whofe  confeflion 
of  iaiih  comprehends  all  the  theological  truths 
in  liieir  ablolute  purity  j  not  deigning  to  con- 
lider  that  in  certain  points  others  may  fee  clearer 
than  themfelves.  Every  fed  deals  about  its 
fulriiinations ;  all  others  are  imraerfed  in  Cim- 
inerian  darknefs,  and  under  the  power  of  Satan  j 
and  to  fupport  thefe  uncharitable  denunciations 
^he  teftimony  of  the  omnifeient  God  is  brought 
in,  whereas  on  a  clofer  enquiry  this  teftimony 

is 
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is  found  to  be  only  the  teftimony  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  fy/lem.  Speaking  ccntemptuoufly  of  ano¬ 
ther  feit  implies  the  praile  of  'one’s  own  ;  it  is 
with  our  religion  as  with  our  watches  ;  thofe  of 
others  go  either  too  faft  or  too  flow,  our’s  only 
gives  the  true  hour  of  the  day.  * 

This  bigotry  is  often  carried  fo  far  as  to  inlifl: 
all  illuflrious  names,  into  our  religion.^  The 
generality  of  the  Turks  firmly  believe  Adam, 
Noah,  Mofes,  all  the  prophets,  and  even  Chrifl; 
himlelf,  to  have  been  Mahometans  :  and  the 
Coran  makes  Abraham  neither  a  Jew  nor  a 
Chriflian,  but  a  thorough  Maflelman.  Mr. 
Voltaire  will  have  Fenelon  to  have  been  a  deiftj 
the  peafants  about  Naples  hold  Virgil  to  be  a 
faint,  and  a  little  edifice  near  his  grave,  the  cha¬ 
pel  where  he  ufed  to  read  mafs. 

# 

The  contempt  cf  a  different  religion  very 
often  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  accounts 
given  us  of  its  rites  and  tenets.  Tacitus  fays, 
that  the  Jews  worfhipped  'the  ;image  of  an  afs, 
in  their  fanduary,  in  commemoration  of  an  afs 
having  brought  them  into  thcright  way,  when 
they  were  bewildered,  and  to  a  pool  of  water 

when 
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when  perifhing  for  third.  Plutarch  tell  us,  that 
the  Jews  worfliip  the  hog,  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  firft  learned  agriculture  from  that  animal  j 
that  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles  is  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  and  their  Sabbath  inftituted 
for  the  like  purpofe.  The  cuftoms  of  the  moft 
irreproachable  and  very  bed  of  men,  the  primi¬ 
tive  chridians,  being  mifunderdood,  or  rather 
quite  unknown,  their  enemies  made  them  mat¬ 
ter  of  ridicule,  contempt,  and  of  abhorrence. 
The  Jews  abfoluteiy  believed  them  guilty  of  the 
fouled  crimes  j  the  Pagans  affirm,  that  an  afs 
with  claws  was  their  only  god,  that  on  an  ini¬ 
tiation  into  the  myderies  of  their  religion,  the 
banquet  of  the  folemnity  was  a  child  covered 
with  confecrated  meal  j  that  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  religious  ademblies  was,  to  put  all 
the  lights  out,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
mod  abominable  lewdnefs  that  they  threaten¬ 
ed  to  fet  the  whole  earth  and  the  dars  on  fire  j 
and  made  no  ferupie  of  murder  or  inced  5  that 
they  were  declared  enemies  of  the  gods  and  the 
emperor,  and  mocked  at  the  redraints  of  purity 
and  nature. 


O  N 
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It  is  but  too  often  feen  that  the  enemies  of  a 
religion  are  not  acquainted  with  that  religion, 
as  hating  it  and  that  it  is  only  from  their 
not  knowing  it  that  they  do  hate  it.  They 
charge  their  adverfaries  with  doiRrines  which 
they  really  abhor,  and  confequences  on  which 
they  never  fo  much  as  thought.  They  delight 
in  fpreading  the  nnoft  ridiculous  calumnies 
againft  the  minifters  of  oppohte  religions.  A 
Franconian  nobleman  apprehending  his  fon  to 
be  a  little  tainted  with  free-thinking,  charged 
the  young  gentleman  by  way  of  preferving  him 
in  all  the  orthodoxy  of  Catholicifm,  as  he  was 
fetting  out  on  his  travels,  never  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  protejiant  clergymen,  telling  him  very 
fetioufly,  they  are  one  and  all  Sodomites. 

They  who  imagine  their  eflabliflhed  religion 
to  be  the  only  true,  befides  fancying  themfelves 
the  foie  objeds  of  divine  love,  feldom  behave 
with  common  humanity  towards  the  profeffors 
of  other  religions.  The  Jews  have  ever  ac¬ 
counted  themfelves  the  Lord’s  chofen  people  ; 
and  even  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  looked  upon  the 
Samaritans  as  unworthy  of  their  intercourfe  j 
and  their  dedors  carried  this  point  fo  far,  as  to 

pronounce 
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pronounce  the  defiring  or  accepting  of  anv 
thing  fruoi  a  Samiriian^  to  be  fcandaious,  nay 

to  be  un!awru]„  Even  at  prefent,  they  will  not 
make  ufe  of  a  chriftiao  s  wine,  left  the  errors 
and  vices  cf  the  chriftians  fhould,  as  if  impreg¬ 
nating  the  wine,  defile  their  Hebraic  purityi» 
According  to  the  Talnnud,  no  Jew  is  to  falute  a 
Chriftian,  without  curfiog  him  inwardly  in  his 
heart,  nor  to  wifh  him  a  good  voyage  or  jour¬ 
ney,  without  a  tacit  addition,  like  that  of  Pha* 
Toah  to  the  Redfea^  or*  of  Hainan  to  the  gallows* 

The  Mahometan  religion  has  a  tendency  to 
fweli  its  nurfelings  with  oioft  arrogant  loftinefs. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  Mahomet  is  the 
man  promifed  fo  long  ago  to  their  children* 
God  and  the  angels  pay  their  compliments  to 
him  j  the  hars  vvelconted  him,  the  trees  met 
him,  he  with  his  finger  fplic  the  moon.  He 
made  roafted  Ihoulders  of  veal  fpeak,  and  iti 
^  the  tv/elfth  year  of  his  divine  mifiion  was  taken 
up  into  heaven,  where  the  mouth  of  the  mofi; 
High  himfelf,  let  him  into  his  fecrets  and  iny- 
fteries.  If  to  thefe  we  add  the  promifcs  made 
by  Mahomet  to  his  difciples,  of  the  future  glory 
of  his  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  of  its  fplendor 

and 
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and  voluptuoufnefs  in  the  next,  the  coritempf 
which  a  Turk  entertains  for  more  humble  and 
more  mortified  religions  is  no  more  -than 
turah 

The  MulTulmen,  fo  far  from  entering  intd 
intimate  connexions  with  inhdtls,  load  thcrti 
with  the  moft  virulent  obloquy  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  nick-names.  Themfelves  they  dignify  with 
the  appellation  of  Sonnites,  i.  e.  'True-believers  5 
whereas  the  followers  of  Ali,  are  Schiites.  which 
imports  a  defpicable  and  reprobate  feX,  It  be¬ 
ing  very  feldom  that  a  Turk  brazens  out  a  glar¬ 
ing  falfity,  if  the  truth  of  what  he  fayS,  or  his 
fincerity  be  queftioned,  his  common  return  is. 
What  do  you  take  me  for  a  Chriftian  ?  All  In¬ 
fidels,  the  Turks  look  on  as  dogs,  which  by 
their  very  approach,  comrhunicate  defilement  to 
an  orthodox  MufiTulman.  Accordingly  there  is 
a  traX  between  Mecca  and  Medina  in  which 
no  Infidel  is  to  fet  his  foot,  or  he  will  never 
fet  his  foot,  in  any  other.  And  fo  ftriXIy 

is  this  order  executed,  that  fhculd  even  an 
> 

ambaffador  of  an  Infidel  prince,  defigning 
for  Mecca,  unknowingly  commit  fuch  a  falfe 

L  fie  pa 


ftep,  and  when  advifed  of  it,  does  not  irn- 
mediately  wiihdraw,  the  Cherif  or  prince,  is 
obliged  to  ufe  compulfory  meafures.  No  Chrif- 
tian  can  fettle  in  the  country  of  Hezgans,  the 
cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jammama,  being 
a  part  of  it.  Neither  Chriftians  nor  Jews  can 
be  prefent  in  Egypt,  at  the  opening  the  canals 
of  the  Nile,  lead:  the  water  fhould  be  kept  back 
by  their  filthinefs.  The  Mahometan  feils,  are 
little  iefs  difeourteous  among  themfelves,  railing 
at  each  other,  as  adulterating  and  perverting  their 
prophet  s  dodtrine,  and  exciting  the  people  to 
mutual  rancour.  The  Perfians  annually  obferve 
a  feftival  in  honour  of  their  prophet  Ali^  in 
which  are  produced  two  oxen,  the  ftronger  of 
which  is  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ali^  and 
the  weaker  is  C2i\hd  O/man.  Thcfe  beads  are 
fet  a  fighting,  and  Ah  having,  always  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  wife  fpedators,  conclude  them- 
felves  to  be  orthodox,  and  the  Turks,  as  the 
difciples  of  the  vanquiflied  Ofman,  to  be  fhort- 
fighted  heretics.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirm,  that  the  Perfians  are  deftined  to  be  the 
afles,  on  which,  at  the  laft  day,  the  Jews  are  to 
ride  to  hell. 


The 
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The  Mahometans  wrong  the  Chriftians,  and 

*  t 

the  Chriftians  no  lefs  the  Mahometans.  No 
Turk,  in  the  lead,  queftions  the  unity  of  the 
God-head  ;  and  yet,  how  often  have  they  been 
reproached  and  ridiculed,  as  worfhipping  the 
inanimate  ftars  j  whereas  they  are  fuch  daunch 
believers  of  the  divine  unity,  that  mifunder- 
ftanding  our  dodrine  of  the  1  rinity,  they  charge 
«s  with  Poletheilm.  Mahometans  are,  in  many 
Chridian  Books,  fct  down  as  Pagans,  and  the 
Turkifh  empire  termed  Paganjfm. 

The  Arab,  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  infallibili¬ 
ty  of  his  Caliph,  laughs  at  the  Tartar’s  ftupid  cre¬ 
dulity,  in  holding  his  Lama  to  be  immortal.  A 
feather,  a  horn,  a  fhell,  a  lobfter’s  claw,  a  root, 
and  the  like,  after  eonfecration,  by  two  or  three 
unintelligible  words,  become  among  the  ne¬ 
groes,  an  objed  of  woifhip  and  of  atteftation  in 
their  judicial  oaths.  They  fee,  in  the  earth 
that  bears  them,  an  immenfe  number  of  Gods, 
and  ridicule  the  Chriftians  taking  up  with  one 
only.  The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Batce  conceive 
every  man  to  be  a  faint,  who,  before  his  death, 
eats  a  roafted  cuckow,  and  yet  wonder  at  the 

fottifhnefs 
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fptuilinefs  of  the  Indian,  in  dragging  a  cow  by 
the  tail  to  the  bed  of  a  fick  perfon,  and  account¬ 
ing  tils  patient  fandtihed  and  blcded,  if  the  cow 
fcsttcrs  feme  of  her  water  in  his  face.  With 
like  cornempt  does  he  look  on  the  Tartarian 
princesj  who  afl'ure  themfelyes,  that  all  their 
concerns  in  futurity,  are  very  fafe,  if  they  can 
but  make  a  mefs  of  their  Jjawa's  excrements ; 
and  fardier,  he  is  cut  of  patience  at  the  Bramin, 
who,  for  the  more  exalted  purification  of  new 
convent,  confines  them  to  a  diet  of  cow  dung 
for  fix  monthso 

In  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour  there  are  Bra*; 
mins  who  derive  their  lineage  from  'the  gods, 
and  thus  conceit  themfclves  to  be  above  the 
king  hinifclf.  The  bare  touch  of  any  one  of  a 
lower  ciafs,  as  the  Pareas,  defiles  them  :  the 
latter  dare  not  prefume  fo  much  as  to  worfhip 
the  fame  deities,  Thofe  Bramins,  befides  an 
exemption  from  capital  punilhmenr,  are  in  fuch 
high  corifideration  that  the  inferior  clall'es  of  the 
Malabarians  quietly  fubmit  to  the  laws  which 
•;he(e  imperious  drones  preferibe  to  them. 


The 
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The  Sedaries  in  Japan,  called  Jurja  Ferfe, 
had  formerly  fuch  abfurd  conceits  of  their  fpot- 
lefs  fandity,  as  to  decline  all  intercourfe  with 
other  men.  The  dodors  of  the  Sinto,  the  pri¬ 
mitive  religion  of  Japan,  were  not  a  whit  more 
moderate,  {banning  the  very  fpeech  of  both 
laity  and  clergy  profefling  the  Budfo,  the  mo¬ 
dern  religion  of  that  country,  as  an  abominable 
pollution  ;  and  the  Budfo  priefts  return  like  for 
like. 

The  Dairi  or  Japanefc  Pope  may  be  almoft 
faid  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him  even  whilil 
living.  He  deigns  not  fo  much  as  to  touch  the 
earth  with  his  feet  i  and  the  fun  is  not  allowed 
the  favour  of  fliining  on  his  head.  So  fac.-ed 
is  his  hair,  his  beard  and  nails,  that  the  excref- 
cences  of  them  are  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
but  whilft  he  is  ileeping  ;  the  Japanefe  holding 
what  is  taken  from  the  Dairi’s  body  to  be  ft^len, 
and  that  theft  is  no  affront  or  detriment  to  his 
fandity.  He  was  anciently  to  fit  fomc  hours 
on  his  throne,  without  moving  in  the  Icaft  any 
one  part  of  his  body,  not  fo  much  as  his  eyes, 

as 


as  an  emblem  of  the  perfedl  repofe  which  this 
ftillnefs  procured  to  the  ftate.  They  even  ima-^ 
gined,  that  had  the  Dairi  caft  a  look  towards 
any  quarter,  the  province  on  that  fide  would 
foon  have  fuftered  fome  fevere  devaftation  by 
war  or  famine;  The  firft  proper  emperor  of 
Japan  was  ftiled  the  man  of  the  mofl:  illuftrious 
pedigree,  the  monarch  of  heaven,  the  fon  of 
the  gods  j'  and  thefe  titles  have  been  continued 
to  the  Dairi,  w'ho  on  his  demife  is  numbered 
among  the  gods  ,*  tho’,  the  Eubofoma,  or  natu¬ 
ral  fovereign,  like  the  prefent  kings  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  and  Maples,  retain  all  the  earthly 
prerogative. 

The  court  of  his  Japanefe  Holinefs  confifts, 
for  the  moft  part,  of  fuch  high  Ipirited  and  il¬ 
luftrious  perfonages.  If  not  above  making  ftraw- 
bafkets,  horfe-fhoes,  and  other  fuch  low  w'are,' 
to  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  yet  do  they 
bring  their  pedigree  from  the  firft  demi-god  of 
the  fecond  Japanefe  dynafty,  and  accordingly 
treat  the  reft  of  the  fpecies  as  dogs.  Even  the 
very  meaneft  church-fervants,  who  may  be 
ranked  with  the  playhoufe  candle* fnuffers  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  have  the  Tame  high  conceits  of  their  pu¬ 
rity,  their  fandity,  and  dignity.  But  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  Chriftiar.s  may  partly  be  gucfled  at  from 
a  late  cuftom  of  obliging  the  Dutch  to  fiak  all 
their  dead  in  Nangazaki  harbour,  as  unworthy 
of  a  burial  in  Japan  j  and  though  thefe  candid 
mercantile  fouls  affdred  them,  the  deceafed  were 
only  Hollanders,  and  not  Cbrijlians. 

Thus  do  men,  as  it  were,  ftrive  who  fliall  be 
moft  forward  and  violent  in  ridiculing,  defpL 
fiog,  and  execrating  one  another,  each  conceit¬ 
ing  himfelf  a  member  of  the  only  true  religion, 
or  a  being  of  exclufive  and  immaculate  holinefs. 
A  fchilm  from  the  different  feds  being  held  in- 
difpenfible  to  falvation,  precludes  all  impartia¬ 
lity.  This  fchifm  with  the  imaginary  infallibi¬ 
lity  in  all  communities,  and  the  wretched  fpirit 
of  perfecution  of  many  noted  theologians,  Si¬ 
mulate  the  hare-brained  to  Sand  up  againft  all 
opponents,  for  the  dodrines  efpoufed  by  our  pre- 
deceffors}  that  multitudes  of  devout  combatants, 
armed  cap-a-pce,  and  with  the  gauntlet  in 
hand,  to  throw  to  any  one  who  gives,  but  the 
Icaft  fign  of  hoftility  againft  the  tenets  of  their 
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church  ;  and  then,  like  Peter,  lay  about  theni 
without  order  :  this,  of  courfe,  breeds  recipro¬ 
cal  animolities,  execrating  alt  who  will  go  to 
heaven  by  another  way  than  that  which  they 
have  taken.  A  reformed  minifter,  if  caught 
preaching  in  France,  his  neck  pays  for  itj  and 
in  Sweden,  a  Jefuit  only  fetting  his  foot  in  the 
country,  is  emafculated. 

Shall  we  poor  fhort-lived  worms,  whofe 
breath  is  in  our  noftrils,  thus  prefume  to  hate 
and  perfecute  one  another,  for  difagreement  of 
fentimcnts  about  needlefs  fpinofities,  and  things 
beyond  our  low  ftate  ?  Are  we  creatures  of  the 
duft  to  prefcribe  to  the  Moft  High,  and  debafe 
the  judgments  of  the  univerlal  fovcreign  with 
the  imprefles  of  our  ignorance  or  our  paflions  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  VIL 

^  < 

Of  Pride,  as  arifing  from  an  imaginary  free^ 

doTH,  valour,  power,  and  confideration, 

N  O  T  a  few  nations  are  feen  refembliiig  me 
primitive  Greeks,  in  over-Valuing  thfetii» 
felvcs  on  their  real  liberty  j  and  others,  like  the 

degenerate  Greeks,  priding  themfelves  only  bii 
the  (hadow  of  an  antiquated  liberty. 


d 


In  Italy,  rhanifeft  flaives  boaft  of  their  glofi 
ous  freedom.  This  intoxicating  dream  prd= 
duces  ini  the  foul  a  grotefque  clevatiort,  whicH 
to  the  fplendid  burgher  is  a  laughing-ftoc^  j 
whilft  the  free-born  Haves  arc  inflated  with  the 
empty  found  of  an  unrheaning  word  j  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  San  Marino  knows  ho  thing  compafable 
to  antient  Rome,  except  his  petty  republic,  the 
whole  circuit  of  Which  is  a  mountain,  and  d 
few  hillocks  fcattered  about  the  bottom  of  it 


M 


^  Among  other  particulars  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addifbn^  gouJ 
kerning  this  remarkable  commonwealth^  every  member  of  iti 
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The  nobility  of  Genoa,  who  are  for  the  mofl: 
part  in  trade,  leave  no  ftone  unturned,  though 
by  naean  and  felfith  artifices,  to  keep  the  fub- 
jeits  bare  and  dependent,  that  the  commerce  of 
the  capital  may  not  be  diminifhed  ;  yet  the 
poor  devils  at  San  Remo,  and  Noli,  make  a 
mighty  ftir  about  their  rights,  their  franchifes, 
and  immunities^ 

Another  kind  of  imaginary  freedom  is  a  tu¬ 
multuous  oppoficion  to  the  laws,  from  a  conceit 
that  the  national  honour  would  fuffer  by  a  con¬ 
formity  to  thofe  laws.  The  Englifh  have  made 
broad,  fmooth,  flrait  roads  in  Ireland,  and 
Minorca,  yet  never  could  the  Irifh  or  the  Mi¬ 
norcans  be  heartily  brought  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  roads,  though  manifeftly  fo  commodious, 
from  a  notion  of  their  being  badges  of  flavery.' 
Thus,  in  their  ftubborn  averfion  to  innovations, 
they  ufed  to  keep  their  old  ways,  though  crook¬ 
ed  and  almoft  impradticable. 


Another 

council  abfenting  himfelf,  forfeits  about  a  penny  EngHfli,  fine 
aliquot  diminutione  aut  gratia*  It  proceeds  by  balloting.  No 
admiffion  under  25  years  of  age,  nor  two  of  a  family.  All  are 
well-difciplined,  and  ia  conftant  readinefs.  There  is  a  feverc 
penalty  againft  entering  the  town  but  by  the  common  path. 
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Another  fpecies  of  freedom,  and  on  which  a 
firft-rate  nation  in  Europe  values  itfelf,  confifts 
in  the  open  breach  of  certain  ufages,  refpeding 
good  manners  and  decency,  fubmitting  to  them 
but  juft  as  one  thinks  lit.  Purluant  to  this 
valuable  liberty,  a  perfon  carelefsly  throws  him* 
felf  backward  in  an  armed  chair,  when  tired  of 
fitting  ■  upright ;  he  alks  an  acquaintance  to  a 
meal  at  any  time,  and  frankly  lays  the  wine  is 
not  good,  when  it  is  really  not  fo.  But  farther, 
which  will  appear  /hocking  to  our  modefty,  if 
a  lady  is  in  a  coach  with  gentlemen,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  nation  warrants  her,  jn  a  certain 
exigence,  to  remain  in  the  coach  j  and  Ihe  need 
not  blulh  to  fend  to  the  next  houfe  to  favour 
her  with  a  chamber-pot. 

The  pride  ariling  from  an  imaginary  valour, 
is  connedled  with  too  high  an  eftimate  of  the 
national  bravery,  and  an  imprudent  contempt 
of  the  enemy.  A  people  who  believe  them- 
felvcs  to  be  brave,  and  are  not  fo,  or  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  they  are  pleafed  to  imagine, 
look  on  their  enemy  with  a  ralh  contempt, 
which  yet  no  difappointment,  no  defeat,  no 
experience  of  their  weakaefs  can  remove. 

When 
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When  Tigranes  was  informed  of  Lucullus’'s 
inarching  towards  him,  it  gave  him  no  manner 
of  concern,  paking  himfelf  fure  that  the  conful, 
on  the  firft  fight  of  his  formidable  army,  would 
turn  tail,  and  rnake  the  heft  of  their  way  out  of 
Afia„  When  the  Romans  came  in  fight,  Ti¬ 
granes  wiflied,  with  fome  vexation,  that  all  the 
generals  and  forces  of  Rome  at  once  were  tn 
have  a  trial  of  fkill  with  him,  his  army  amount¬ 
ing  two  hundred  and  fixty  thou  (and  men, 
^nd  the  Romans  not  having  above  twenty  j  that 
no  glory  could  be  got  by  trampling  under  foot 
fuch  a  handful.  Thefe  people,  faid  he,  come 
in  greater  number  as  envoys,  than  as  ene- 
mie^  All  his  generals  prelTed  on  him  with 
their  offers  to  take  that  rabble,  as  they  called 
them,  prifoners.  Early  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Armenians  thought  of  nothing  but 
hemming  in  the  Romans,  and  had  regulated 
their  difpofitions  accordingly,  Lucullus  made  a 
motion^  which  Tigranes  miftook  for  a  retreat. 
The  eagle  of  their  lirft  legion  fuddcnly  wheeled 
to  the  fight,  and  all  the  cohorts  alertly  follow- 
edo  Are  they  marching  towards  us  ?  cried 
Tigranes,  at  once  awakening  from  his  long  le- 
ihsirgy  j  they  continued,  as  ordered  by  Lucul- 
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lus,  to  march  up,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  with 
the  Armenians,  whofe  military  fkill  reached  no 
farther  than  fighting  at  a  difiance.  Thus,  not 
expeding  this  rude  attack,  their  cavalry  fell 
back  on  their  infantry,  which  throwing  it  into 
diforder,  the  Armenians  were  totally  defeated, 
and  with  great  flaughter  j  whereas,  the  lois  on 
the  Roman’s  fide  was  but  fix  flain,  and  about 
an  hundred  wounded. 

An  imaginary  valour  of  another  kind  is  that 
of  the  AbyflSnians.  Father  Labo,  a  Portuguefe 
miffionary,  being  introduced  to  a  king  of  this 
country,  and  t^en  up  with  the  thoughts  of 
paying  him  fome  well-turned  compliment,  fe- 
veral  brawny  fellows  fuddenly  fell  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  many  fevere  blows.  The  father 
flew  towards  the  door,  where  many  complir 
ments  were  paid  him,  and  he  was  given  to 
underftand,  that  the  treatment  he  had  met  with 
was  an  eftabliflied  cufiom,  to  fignify  to  all 
foreigners,  that  the  whole  world  does  not  afford 
fo  brave  a  people  as  the  Abyffinians,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  all  were  to  fubmit  to  them. 

The  pride  arifing  from  imaginary  ftrength,  is 

too 
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too  high  an  eftimate  of  it.  How  extravagant 
was  Xerxes,  in  ordering  chains  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fea,  as  to  fetter  it,  and  three  hundred 
ilrokes  to  be  laid  on  it,  for  having  broken  down 
one  of  his  bridges  !  On  Mount  Athos  he  caufed 
to  be  written,  “  Prefumptuous  Athos  !  thou 
who  lifteft  up  thy  head  to  the  fky,  prefume 
not  to  oppofe  thyfeif  to  my  labourers  with 
ftones  that  are  not  to  be  hewn,  or  I  fhall 
hew  thee  thyfeif  down,  and  tumble  thee  in¬ 
to  the  fea.”  Afiatic  pride,  in  our  times,  at¬ 
tributes  fuch  power  to  men,  that  according  to 
the  ideas  of  thofe  people,  nothing  on  earth  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  by  a  fuperjor  being.  The 
king  of  the  Malayas  ftiles  himfelf  lord  of  the 
winds,  and  the  caftern  and  weftern  oceans. 
The  Mogul,  among  other  titles,  is  a  conqueror 
of  the  world,  and  king  of  the  univerfe  •,  the 
very  nobles  of  his  court  are  nothing  lefs  than 
ihunder-hurlers,  lightening-darters,  armed-de- 
molifhers. 

The  Natches,  that  petty  infignificant  nation, 
were,  according  to  an  old  tradition  of  theirs, 
the  moft  powerful  nation  in  all  North  America, 
The  chief  nobility  confided  of  five  hundred 
/uns,  with  one  great  fun  at  the  head  of  them. 
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A  circumftance  in  the  modern  pride  of  ths 
auguft  fovereign  of  this  handful  of  people,  is 

very  laughable.  Every  morning,  ftalking  out 

of  his  hut,  he  gives  the  fun  a  nod,  bids  it  fmoka 

it’s  pipe,  and  with  his  finger  indicates  the  courfc 

which  it  is  to  take  that  day. 


The  pride  fpringing  from  an  imaginary  con« 
fideration,  is  fctting  too  high  a  value  on  one’s 
confideration.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  perhaps, 
there  was  fcarce  a  Frenchman,  who  did  not  ar¬ 
rogate  to  himfelf  a  part  of  the  honour  of  the 
Siamefe  embaffy,  and  value  himfelf  not  a  little 
on  that  extraordinary  compliment.  The  nati¬ 
onal  pride  of  the  French  fometimes  makes  them 
ridiculous,  and  even  hated,  in  many  particulars 
of  the  imaginary  grandeur  attributed  to  their 
king,  or  his  minifters  and  generals.  A  French 
colonel,  being  once  in  BrufTels  as  a  traveller, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  himfelf 
better,  he  was  for  going  to  the  grande  ajfemblee. 
On  his  being  told  that  it  was  held  at  a  prince’s, 
he  anfwered.  What’s  that  to  me  ? — But  only 

princes  are  admitted  there - Oh,  replied  the 

Frenchman,  laft  year,  when  we  took  the  city, 
I  had  them  by  dozens  in  my  anti-chamber,  and 

nothing 


nothing  more  civil  and  complaifant  than  they'; 
Xhe  abbot  of  the  abbey  of  Muri,  in  Swiffer- 
land,  being  a  prince  of  the  (acred  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  cannot  do  without  his  four  great  officers 
of  ilate^  fuch  as  they  are,  for  the  hereditary 
marffial’s  yearly  falary  is  but  forty  gold-guild¬ 
ers.  Strangers  are  invited  to  court,  where  they 
are  entertained  in  about  the  fame  variety  and 
elegance  as  a  taylor  at  his  eating-houfe.  Be° 
fore  bis  Highnefs  are  placed  body  dilhes,  which 
no  gueft  is  to  prefume  to  touch  j  he  likewife 
has  his  body  wine,  whilft  ail  others  muff  be  con¬ 
tented  with  a  more  fober  fort.  The  Cham  of 
Tartary  has  not  fo  much  as  a  houfe,  and  lives 
purely  on  the  fpoil  j  yet  fuch  is  his  pride,  that 
after  a  repaft  of  milk  and  horfe-flefh  in  a  coarfe 
tent,  he  orders  an  herald  to  proclaim, <?// 
the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  ’world  may  go  to 
dinner. 

But  I  queftion  whether  the  pride,  arifing  froni 
an  imaginary  confideration,  was  ever  carried 
farther  than  by  a  negro  king  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  whofe  memory  the  illuftrious  author  of 
the,  Perfian  Letters  has  thought  fit  to  perpetu¬ 
ate.— Some  Frenchmen-  going  a&cre  in  his 

% 

f  dominions 
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dominions  to  buy  refrcfljments,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  bfore  this  monarch,  who  was  holding  a 
council  under  a  tree,  and  fcatcd  on  his  throne, 
a  piece  of  wood  like  a  butcher’s  block,  but  he, 
as  haughty  as  if  it  had  been  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  On  each  fide  #f  him  ftood  his 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  half  a  dozen  fellows  with 
wooden  pikes ;  over  him  was  an  umbrella  as  a 
canopy  j  his  diftinguilhing  ornament,  like  that 
of  his  royal  confort,  was  the  fleek  blacknefs  of 
their  fkin,  and  fome  rings.  With  great  feriouf- 
nefs  did  this  monarch  alk.  Am  I  much  talked  of 
in  France  ? 

I  could  have  enlarged  this  chapter  with  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  royal  ab.fiirdities  j  but 
Vitellius’s  prudent  evafion  to  a  very  critical 
queftion  of  Caligula,  induces  me  to  break  it  off 
fhort.  That  brain-fick  emperor  had  the  effron¬ 
tery  publicly  to  maintain,  that  he  was  of  divine 
extradion,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  afked  Vitellius  if 
be  had  not  often  fecn  him  lie  with  the  moon  ? 
Vitellius  made  anfwer,  Fhefe^  illuftrious  Caligula; 
are  myjleriei  ‘which  none  but  gods  are  to  /peak  of. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Pride,  as  arifing  from  ignorance  of  foreign 

affairs. 

NORANCE  of  foreign  affairs  is  as  a 
foft  couch,  on  which  one  nation,  reclined 
in  perfedt  eafe  and  felf  complacency,  views 
other  nations,  defpifes  things  which  are  out  of 
the  verge  of  its  knowledge,  and  thus  makes  it- 
felf  as  ridiculous  as  the  Paris  bookfeller,  who, 
with  a  flare  of  amazement,  afked.  How  !  has 
the  king  of  Pruffia  a  library  ?  And  a  fop  of  the 
fame  nation  afking  a  Dane,  whether  the  king 
of  Denmark  kept  his  coach  ?  For  which  imper¬ 
tinence  the  Goth  was  near  putting  an  end  to 
his  afking  queftions,  had  not  company  inter- 
pofed. 

The  Italians,  who  in  our  times  know  better, 
entertained  the  moft  contemptuous  thoughts  of 
the  ‘Pramontani,  or  nations  on  this  fide  the  Alps, 
as  mere  barbarians.  The  fciences,  indeed,  after 
the  conquefl  of  Coriftantinople,  tranfmigrated 

firfl 
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firft  into  Italy,  where,  being  generoufly  receiv¬ 
ed,  they  improved  and  fpread  into  other  coun¬ 
tries.  An  Italian  writer  fays  of  the  Germans, 
their  foul  is  in  the  back-bone,  and  not  in  the 
head  j  and  their  univerfities  are  ftables. 


Baillet,  after  quoting  that  fcurrilous  fentence, 
fays,  it  fhould  not  therefore  be  matter  of  fur- 
prize,  if  we  do  not  find  in  the  German  poetry, 
that  delicate  wit,  which  charms  in  the  modern 
Italians,  and  in  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans. — Martinelli,  another  Italian  book-maker, 
who  for  fome  years  paft  has,  through  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  Englilh,  not  the  beft  beftowed, 
found  London  a  very  comfortable  refidcnce,  has 
the  confidence  to  advance,  that  Germany  never 
produced  a  poet  or  phyfician  j  and  count  Ron- 
calli  an  Italian  phyfician,  has  very  lately  affirm¬ 
ed  in  print,  that  no  nation  of  any  learning  is 
come  into  inoculation.  Did  not  this  R^ghl' 
Honourable  pamphleteer  know,  that  in  fhtfe 
enlightened  times,  every  European  natiofij, 
though  affuming  the  precedence  in  learnings 
to  itfelf,  -  allows  the  Englifh  the  fecond  rank  j 
and  was  it  not  the  Englifh  who  brought  inocu¬ 
lation  into  fuch  vogue  ?  The 


W 


The  Germans  are  ridiculed  by  moft  nations, 
as  beaAs  of  burden  (inking  under  loads  of  mate- 
rials  towards  the  extenfion  of  literature.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  (ince  1  read,  in  one  of  the  beft 
Englifli  magazines^  that  the  German  writers  in 
general  have,  like  divines,  been  noticed  from 
time  immemorial,  for  writing  many  books,  and 
faying  little,  that  they  are  incredibly  laborious 
in  compiling,  and  fpin  out  their  compofitions  to 
a  (rightlul  prolixity,  wearying  out  the  reader’s 
patience  without  informing  his  underftanding  j 

and  that  every  German  head,  is  a  littered 
ifudy. 

I  (hould  be  no  Icfs  injuricus  than  this  En« 
g'iihman,  were  1  to  tax  the  whole  Englifli  na¬ 
tion  with  barbarifm,  becaufe,  even  in  ihefe 
days  of  illumination,  at  the  public  difputes  of 
the  univtrfity  of  Oxford,  on  Afh-Wednefday, 
a  young  prig,  in  a  grotefque  kind  of  habit, 
mounts  the  roftrum,  and  with  the  impenetrable 
(hield  of  Ariftotelian  quiddities,  wards  off  the 
leaden  darts  with  which  the  fons  of  Scotus 
Burgerfdicius,  and  Smiglefius,  impetuoufly  ply 
him,  ,  A  miniftcr 


A  minifter  of  ftate  in  Perlia  knows  juft  as 
much  of  the  European  tranfadions  as  he  does 
of  the  tranfadions  in  the  moon  j  the  general  no¬ 
tion  in  Petfia  concerning  our  part  of  the  world, 
making  it  no  more  than  a  fmall  Ifland  in  the 
waters  of  the  North,  affording  nothing  good  or 
beautiful,  elfe,  fay  they  ;  Why  do  the  Europeans 
come  and  fetch  ail  fuch  things  from  us,  if  they 
had  any  of  their  own  ? 

The  Chinefe,  with  all  their  fuppofed  know¬ 
ledge,  mean  little  more  by  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  than  the  Chinefe  dominions ;  accordingly 
their  contempt  of  all  other  countries  knows  no 
limits,  and  they  imagine  that  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  attend  only  on  China,  without  any  care  or 
concern  for  other  countries.  They  hold  the 
earth  to  be  a  quadrangle,  and  China,  which 
they  place  in  the  middle,  to  be  not  only  the 
better,  but  the  greater  part  of  it.  Accordingly 
they  term  their  country  Chong  que,  i.  e.  the 
middle  kingdom  j  and  Tien  Hia,  a//  under  'the 
Jky.  A  miffionary,  in  a  map  of  the  world, 
which  he  made  for  the  Chinele,  has,  to  gratify 

that 
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that  abfurd  notion,  likewife  placed  China  in  the 
center.  A  truly  JeCuitical  fetch  indeed  !  The 
Chinefe,  in  their  own  maps,  make  their  em¬ 
pire  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  j  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  fcatter- 
ed  about  China,  like  very  fmall  Iflands ;  and  as 
if  that  was  not  enough,  their  geographical  books 
give  the  moft  ridiculous  names  to  thofe  iflands 
or  kingdoms.  Siao  gin  que  inhabits  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dwarfs,  who  are  obliged  to  live  as  dole 
together  as  grapes  on  the  bunch,  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  fnatched  away  by  eagles  and  vultures,  with 
other  fuch  infipid  fables :  however,  the  Chi- 
Befc  being  now  become  fomething  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Europe,  their  geographers  have 
been  pleated  to  exalt  it  to  the  dimehfions  of  one 
of  the  Canary  iflands. 

Such  is  their  felf* conceit,  that  they  would 
have  all  foreign  nations  account  it  no  fmall  ho¬ 
nour  that  the  Cbinele  will  look  on  them  as  their 
fubjedts.  It  is  extremely  feldom  that  they  are 
known  to  fend  an  envoy,  for  in  their  eftimate, 
a  letter,  a  prefent,  the  coming  of  an  ambaflador 

from  any  foreign  kingdom  to  China,  is  the  mofl: 

eflential 
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■  efTential  mark  of  tribute  and  fubmillion.  The 
name  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came, 
is  immediately  regiftered  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation,  among  the  tributary  kingdoms.  A  per- 
fon  only  bringing  a  letter  from  his  prince,  paffes 
for  an  ambalfador,  and  his  nation  dands  upon 
record  as  a  Have  to  China. 

•  t 

The  emperor  Yong  tching,  in  a  fpeech  to  the 
Jefuits,  fays,  I  am  the  abfolute  lord  of  the  middle 
kingdom  j  all  other  dates  ^  great  and  /mail,  fend 
me  tribute.  It  is  one  of  my  diverjions  to  injlruSl 
them.  If  they  are  docile,  and  comply  with  my 
inJlruSlions,  well  and  good,  if  not,  I  leave  them 
to  themfelves. 

In  1758,  the  Jefuits  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Chinefe  miniftry  to  approve  of  an  embafly 
from  France,  but  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  as 
the  fathers  had  lignihed,  in  a  formal  writing, 
that  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  was  not  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Emperor  of  China  j  that  any  prefents 
which  the  Emperor  might  fend  to  the  king  of 
France,  would  not  be  confidered  as  donations, 
that  the  king’s  letters  were  not  to  be  accounted 

petitions. 
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petitions,  nor  the  emperor’s  anfwcrs  be  received 
as  orders. 


The  Japanefe  are  poffefled  with  the  like  folly.’ 
Nipon  is  the  name,  by  which  they  generally 
call  their  country,  and  fignifies  tibe  light  of  the 
fujii  for  the  Japanefe  think  themfelves  at  the 
eallcrn  extremity  of  the  world,  not  knowing 
that  the  terraqueous  earth  is  globular,  and  con- 
fequently  have  no  idea  of  a  country’s  lying  cart: 
of  one,  and  weft  of  another.  Japan  is  likewife 
called  Tenka,  and  it  frequently  occurs  in  their 
books,  though  this  does  not  feem  fo  much  a 
proper  name  as  a  figurative  appellation,  invent¬ 
ed  by  vanity,  Tenka  importing,  the  kingdom 
under  the-  heavens.  The  emperor  of  Japan  is 
accordingly  ftiled  Tenka  Sama,  i.  c.  the  fublu~ 
nary  monarchy  from  an  ancient  conceit  of  the 
japanefe,  that  Japan  was  the  only  habitable 
country,  they  the  only  human  creatures,  and 
foreign  lands  the  curfed  abodes  of  the  devil  and 

unclean  fpirits. 


The  lefs  a  nation  is  acquainted  with  foreign 
affairs,  the  more  highly  it  thinks  of  itfelf.  This 

m 

ignorance  feeds  vanity  which  thus  fwells  into  a 
fenfelefs  contempt  of  all  other  nations. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Pride  as  arifing  from  a  general  Ignorance, 

< 

S  felf-conceit,  aad  an  unjufl  contempt  of 

others,  proceed  from  ignorance  and  a 

want  of  knowledge  of  one’s  felf }  fo  national 

pride  which  fprings  from  ignorance,  is  the  ex- 
« 

orbitant  value  fuch  rjatiori  attributes  to  its  know¬ 
ledge  however  contracted  and  defeCluous. 

* 

The  French  are  cen fared  as  imagining  that 
their  laws  ought  to  be  a  (tandard  for  all  nations ; 
but  this  exceffive  value  of  their  laws  would  be 
much  abated,  were  it  generally  known  among 
them,  as  indeed  fome  ingenuouHy  confefs,  that 
fcarce  any  traces  of  the  law  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions  are  to  be  feen  in  France,  where  mod  rea- 
fonably  to  be  expeded  j  that  among  its  nume¬ 
rous  colleges  and  univetfities,  where  fo  many 
unneceffary  things  are  taught  with  fuch  fedulity, 
parade,  and  at  fuch  expence,  not  a  fingle  pro- 

feflbrfhip  is  to  be  found  for  the  law  of  nature, 

O  and 
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and  tnus  the  French  are  the  only  nation  who 
feem  Teem  to  Ir^ld  the  law  of  nature  as  good 
for  nothing,  I  hcy  would  not,  i  fay,  be  fo 
proud  of  their  laws,  were  the  opinion  of  a  very 
great  man  of  their  own  cation,  even  Montejquieu 
hinafenj  oiore  known  among  them  ;  woich  is, 
that  ail  toeir  laws  are  originated  from  the  con- 
fufioa  of  feudal  anarchy,  forming  a  miSihapea 
snd  mondrous  ftrudtore,  refembiing  a  heap  of 
ruins  thrown  together  at  random  y  that  the  law 
which,  as  an  imagery  of  the  general  order, 
fhould  be  totally  of  a  piece,  every  v^here  croffes 
itfelf,  divides  the  citizens  ioftead  of  uniting 

,  them,  and  produces  a  hundred  different  flaks 
within  one. 

Proud  England  Hoips  on  the  fame  fide.  Thefe 
felfconceited  iflanders  account  their  common 
law,  lex  terr^,  to  be  fuch  a  model  of  perfedion, 
that  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1469,  Chancellor 
Fortefcoe,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  his,  pro¬ 
nounces  it  a  fin  fo  much  as  to  doubt  its  perfec¬ 
tion  Yet  is  this  fame  perfect  law  charged 

to 

*  Fortefeue  was  Lord  Chief  Julh'ce  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  under  Henry  VI.  Befides  his  book  De  Laudihus  legum 

Anglia 
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to  be  in  a  great  m'eafure,  founded  on  fome  adopt¬ 
ed  maxims,  which,  going  current,  have  obtained 
the  force  of  laws  j  toough  not  fcldom  oppreffive, 
cruel,  aiici  even  Icarce  reconcdeable. 

And  this  is  not  all ;  for  though  the  number 
of  lawyers  in  England,  and  all  living  comforta¬ 
bly,  and  many  fpiendidly  on  the  profeffion,  is 
conjcCfured  to  be  not  lels  than  40,000,  yet  no 
where  does  fach  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
law  prevail  as  among  that  licentious  people. 
Above  300  years  ago,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  EnglifB  laws,  required  twenty  years  clofe 
application  j  but  the  flagitious  pradtices,  of  the 
very  F t)f  juClice,  have  found  means  to 
fruftrate  the  many  propofals  for  digefting  the 
common  law  into  a  clear  and  cuncife  fyftem, 
and  even  the  conuniffions  appointed  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

\ 

In  the  year  1659,  the  EngUQj  lawyers  fo  far 

carried 

t 

I 

Jnglicxy  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  was  not  publilhed  till  the  reign 
Qp  Q^een  Anne,  On  the  dijference  bet<ween  an  ahfolute  and  limited 
Monarchy  ;  A  Dialogue  bet<ween  underfuinding  and  Faithy  with 
many  other  compoficions.  He  Hill  liv'es  in  the  eftcem  of  all 
true  Englilhmen,  as  high  as  any  judge  that  ever  fat  in  Weftmin- 
lier-Hall.  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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carried  their  iniquitous  point,  that  in  confidera- 
tion  of  100,000!.  fterling,  they  obtained  a  fo- 
lemn  promife  of  being  continued  in  the  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  the  forenfic  abufes ;  and  in 
that  very  tame  year  one  William  Cole  employ¬ 
ed,  his  pen  in  proving  the  Englilli  lawyers  to 
be  the  greateft  cheats  and  caterpillars  in  the 
nation. 

The  hot  and  aduft  climate  of  Spain,  produ¬ 
ces  very  keen  and  fubtie  geniufesj  but  a  tafte 
for  the  marvellous,  v/hich  ftiil  too  much  pre¬ 
dominates  there,  diflorts  nature,  which  is  the 
true  model  of  beaoty  and  the  fublime.  The 
feiences  in  Spain,  and  from  pretty  evident 
caufes,  are  manifeiliy  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  it  has 
been  an  im.agination  of  a  long  ftanding  there, 
that  God,  when  he  honcured  Mofes  with  a  con¬ 
ference  cn  Mount  Sinai,  fpoke  Spanifh,  .and 
has  long  fince  revealed  to  them  thole  feienti- 
fical  fecrets,  after  which  the  curious  in  other 
nations,  are  flill  feeking.  Among  their  acade¬ 
mies,  is  one  which  has  entitled  itfelf  the  OAw- 

pic  j  and  another  has  affumed  the  ftile  of  the 
Radiant  academy. 


The 
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The  opinion  'of  a  whole  nation  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  concluded  Irom  the  explanations  of 
forne  enthufiads.  Yet  the  multitude  of  pane¬ 
gyrics  with  which  Torrubia’s  natural  hillory  of 
Spain,  publifhed  in  the  year  1754)  was  uilicred 
in,  may  colledively  be  accounted  expreffive  of 
the  national  charadter  of  the  Spaniards,  though 
I  very  readily  allow  of  the  equitable  exceptions, 
O  ne  of  thefe  encomiafts,  father  Jerome  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  offers  the  following  incenfe  :  Avery 
unfit  injlnment  Jhould  1  be  to  exprefs  the  delight 
•which  this  natural  hiflory  gave  me,  even  had  I 
a  hundred  tongues,  and'were  every  little  vein  of 
my  body  endued  with  the  langunge  of  eloquence. 
He  exclaims,  in  hopes  that  all  Europe  hears 

him,  Terrubia  is  the  crowned  lion  of  Spain,  a 

modern  Gerion,  a  philofopher  who  has  caught  na¬ 
ture  in  the  fdfi,  a  giant  who  has  nothing  above 
him,  but  his  incomparable  Natural  Hijlory,  On 
him  Providence  befowed  every  advantage  •,  and 
what  tranfcends  all  advantages,  it  has  crowned 
its  gifts  by  caiifng  him  to  be  born  in  Spain,  in 
happy  Spain!  ‘I hou  faithful  genius  of  ourna. 

tfonl  thou  art  ever  conf  ant  and  confiftent,  ever 

illuminated,  ever  in/uperable.  Ignorance  and 
error  mufl  lay  themfelves  fubmiffive  at  thy  feet. 

The, 
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The  Chinefe  are  highly  celebrated  for  their 
fcience  and  literature,  of  which  they  are  pro¬ 
portionately  proud  j  and  yet,  by  what  I  can 
perceive,  it  is  in  reality  of  their  ignorance  that 
tney  are  proud.  1  his  extraordioary  idea  enter¬ 
tained  of  Cnina,  is  owing  to  the  accounts  of 

travellers,  who  often  betray  a  great  fondnefs  for 
the  maiveiioup,  efoecially  tbefe  marvels  not  be¬ 
ing  without  an  appearance  of  truth.  The  con- 
fideraticn  ol  the  large  and  magnificent  libraries 
of  China ;  the  aifioni&ing  number  of  their 
graduates  and  colleges,  and  feminarics  of  litcra- 
ture,  and  their  many  obfervatories,  together 
with  the  Angular  attention  of  this  people  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  heavens  ;  farther,  on  re¬ 
flecting  that  learning  is  the  only  way  to  honour, 
and  that  preferments  are  diflributed  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meafure  of  talents  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages',  the  lite- 
rati  alone  can  be  governors  of  cities'  or  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  that  aj!  the  tribunals  and  offices  of 
the  court,  muft  likewife  be  filled  by  perfons  of 
approved  endowments.  If  to  thefe  circum- 

ftances  be  added,  that  the  cufloms  and  manners 

of 


of  the  Chiiiefe  have,  amidft  the  greateft  revolu-  " 
tions  of  the  ilate,  remained  unaicerable,  that 
even  the  conquerors  of  the  nation  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  them  ;  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  laws 
has  never  knov/n  any  decline  or  interrnifiion  j 
that  their  empire  has  feen  ail  the  powers  on 
earth  overthrotvn,  itfelf  credf,  amone  the  ruins 
of  the  ravaged  globe.  Such  coniiderations  it 
muff  be  owned,  beget  a  conceit  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  muft  of  courfe  furpafs  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  all  kinds  of  human  fcience.  But  bn  a 
clofer  examination,  the  marvellous  fhrinks  to 
little  or  nothing;  and  China,  fo  extolled  above 
all  other  nations,  appears  in  a  very  mortifying 
light.  The  Ch  inefe  make  the  ftudy  of  their 
own  language  their  chief  objedd,  and  this  alone 
takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  life.  To  be 
created  dodor  in  China,  that  is,  to  be  qualified 
for  a  port  of  eminence,  the  candidate  muft,  be- 
fides  underftanding  the  language  completely, 
likewife  write  it;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  vaft 
difficulty.  He  muft  farther  be  qualified  to 
compofe  a  moral  or  political  difccuifc,  in  which 
the  elegancy  of  the  ftyle,  muft  cmbeliiOi  the 
depth  and  folidity  of  the  matter.  Farther,  in 

the 


the  Chinefe  academies,  youth  are  taught  to  bow 
genteeiy,  to  give  or  receive  a  cup  of  tea  with 

proper  grace  j  to  walk,  and  carry  the  umbrella 
with  a  becoming  air.  A  fingie  book  on  this 
important  branch  of  politenefs,  contains  no  lefs 
than  three  thoufand  rules. 


It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  acquir- 
_  ing  a  complete  knowledge  only  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  become  acquainted  with  their  national 
cuftoms  and  manners,  the  adlions  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  nation.  But  be 
it  herewith  remembered,  that  many  a  Chinefe 
clofes  his  eyes  for  ever  before  be  can  read. 
Their  pedantry  relatively  merely  to  the  etiquette, 
is  accounted  of  the  higheil:  importance.  ^  They 
are  admired  for  kneeling  to  each  other,  on  wilh- 
ing  a  good  morning  or  good  night,  from  an 
imaainadon  that  this  intimates  to  them  the  re- 

O 

gard  they  ome  to  thsmfdvcs  and  others  j  that 
this  knowledge. of  the  meafure  of  refped  due  to 
the  feveral  ranks  is  a  retlraint  on  pride,  that  it 


fettles  the  inequality  among  men,  and  bows  the 
neck  of  him  who  is  but  a  hair’s  breadth  infe¬ 
rior  to  another.  But  to  me,  the  efteem  of  a 


man 
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nan  feems  to  lie  in  the  heart  and  not  in  con¬ 
gees  }  and  really,  he  who  can  intend  fuch  lan¬ 
guage  as  doing  honour  to  the  Chinefe,  muft  be 
a  born  Have. 


In  whatfoever  degree  of  fame  the  Chinefe 
ftand  for  real  arts  and  fcicnces,  their  merit  is  but 
very  llender.  If  they  know  fomething  of  many 
things,  yet  is  it  all  a  very  fuperficial  tindure. 
Moft  arts  and  fciences  have  been  known  amon? 

1/7  •  • 

them  from  times  immemorial,  but  all  have  con¬ 
tinued  juft  what  they  were  at  firft  }  of  feme  they 
know  not  a  Angle  jot. 

i 

Their  political  conftitutton  is  cried  up  above 
any  in  the  world,  yet  is  the  people  every  where 
a  prey  to  rogues  in  high  places,  and  not  feldom 
brought  to  the  extremity  of  diftrefs  by  the  ini¬ 
quitous  management  of  guardians,  and  even  of 
fathers.  In  China,  as  in  other  countries,  very 
good  laws  are  made,  but  not  put  in  execution, 
the  moft:  heinous  abufes  being  overlooked  for  a 
proportionate  bribe.  The  Chinefe  conftitution 
bears  only  fo  far  any  rcfemblanee  with  paternal 
government,  that  the  Mandarines,  thofe  affec- 

p 
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tionste  fathers,  are  very  liberal  in  their  baftina- 
does  to  their  children,  and  leave  them  to  perith 
in  mifery,  as  if  they  apprehended  too  numerous 
a  population.  So  profoundly  verfed  are  the 
Chinefe  in  politics,  that  they  have  no  idea  of 
any  form  of  government  but. the  defpotic  j  and 
there  is  no  bringing  them  to  any  con(!eption  of 
fo  much  as  the  poffibility  of  a  republic.  Their 
common  laws' are,  in  many  refpefts,  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  the  moft  rational  and  elTential 
duties*  With  all  the  apparent  lenity  and  mild- 
'  nefs  in  the  theory  of  this  extolled  conftitution, 
in  no  country  throughout  the  univerfe,  are  the 
commons  fo  fleeced  and  injured  by  the  great. 

The  morality  of  the  Chinefe  is  extolled  to 
the  Ikies,  whereas  the  whole  fcope  of  it  feems 

to  modify  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  a  tame 
fubjedion  under  an  arbitrary  defpot,  and  confe- 

quently  to  make  morality  only  the  tool  of  poli¬ 
cy.  This  method  of  the  Chinefe  law-givers, 
has  debafed  virtue  to  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  their  carneftnefs  to  introduce  fubjedlion  has 
implanted  deceit  into  the  national  difpcfltion. 
A  more  fraudulent  and  tricking  people  exifls  not 

under 
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under  the  fun;  fo  very  far  a*  u  tn^-y  rictTt  tnat 
plain- dealing  and  probity,  and  open  candour^ 
which  is  fo  elPential  a  part  of  good  morality. 
The  Chincfe,  indeed,  affed  the  moft  fqueamilh 
prudery,  the  women  not  only  being  kept  apart 

from  the  men  while  living,  but  even  after  death, 
when  great  care  is  taken  chat  not  fo  much  as  a 
maie  corpfe  fhail  lie  clofe  to  that  of  a  female. 
But  is  it  not  manifeft  that  this  pedantry  opens 
a  door  to  all  manner  of  vices,  and  that  no  vir¬ 
tue  is  necelTary  where  decency  goes  current  for 
virtue  ? 

Laftly,  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  that  the 
Chinefe  indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft  lafci- 
vious  excelTes ;  that  they  can  be  fo  unnaturally 
cruel  as  to  cxpofe  their  children  in  the  ftreets  j 
that  they  even  bribe  the  midwives  to  drowft 
their  female  fruit  in  a  tub,  immediately  after 
the  birth,  on  their  number  becoming  too  charge¬ 
able  j  for,  how  indeed,  is  a  ferious  r^ard  for 
virtue  to  be  expeded,  where  a  difbelief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  is  fo  general;  when 
they  hold  nature  to  be  immenfe  and  infinite, 
and  its- motions  uncreate  and  irrefiftiblc  ;  when 

they 
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they  derive  all  fouls  and  bodies  from  uninter¬ 
rupted  developments  or  evolutions,  and  attri¬ 


bute  their  duration  to  what  every  particular  be 


ing  feizes  on  from  the  general  fubftance  j  when, 
in  a  word,  they  are  thorough-paced  atheifts. 


Phyfics  take  up  fo  little  of  their  attention, 
that  none  of  them  can  fpeak  judicioufly  on  any 
natural  phenomenon.  Aftronomy,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  account,  they  have  been  ftudy- 
ing  thefe  four  thoufand  years ;  yet  before  the 
.  Jefuits  came  among  them,  they  had  not  fo 


much  as  an  almanac  worth  calling  an  eye  on, 
Aftronomy  is  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  tribunal,  which  confifts  of  a  preli- 
dent,  two  affiftaets,  and  many  fubordinatc  Man¬ 
darines.  By  this  profound  fociety  is  compofed 
the  imperial  almanac,  in  which  are  indicated 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  days  and  hours.  Its 
moft  important  article  is  the  predidion  of  eclip- 


fes.  The  calculation  of  thefe  is  laid  before  the 


emperor,  who  tranfmits  them  to  the  tribunal 
of  ufages,  by  which  they  are  diftributed  through- 
cut  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  the 
ceremonies  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  may  be  every 


wherr 
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where  duly  obferved.  Thefe  ceremonies  cer¬ 
tainly  claim  obfervancc,  eonfifling  in  nothing 
lefs  than  beating  drums  all  the  time  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  eclipfe,  the  people  in  the  mean 
time,  bawling  and  (houting  and  fcreaming, 
that  fuch  confufed  noifes  may  drive  away  the 
dragon,  who  is  for  devouring  the  fun  or  moon, 
according  to  the  planet  eclipfed. 

In  medicine  the  Chinefe  are  faid  to  perform 
wonders  j  and  here,  .indeed,  they  are  not  infc-  . 
rior  to  thofe  European  empirics  who  would  fain 
perfuade  the  public,  that  a  fingle  pill  of  theirs 
recovers  from  the  moft  dangerous  diilemper  } 
yet  to  anatomy  they  are  utter  ftrangers,  having 
fcarce  any,  or  very  wretched  ideas  of  the  ufes, 
benefits,  and  ftrudure  of  the  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  of  courfe,  they  can  know  nothing  of  the 
mod:  proximate  caufes  of  diftempers,  which  yet 
are  allowed  to  be  the  fureft  foundation  for  an 
effedlual  cure.  With  regard  to  the  dodlrine  of 
the  import  of  the  beating  of  the  puife,  they  are 
imagined  to  be  illuminated  by  a  very  fingular 
light.  Like  our  urinary  dodors,  they  fecretly 
get  intelligence  of  the  patient’s  circumftances  * 

before 
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before  they  come  to  a  particular  declaration  of 
what  this  or  that  kind  of 'pulfation  imports  j 
and  if  the  diforder  predicted  does  not  declare 
itfelf,  to  fave  the  honour  of  their  prognoftication 
they  find  means  to  bring  it  on  the  patient.  The 
axioms  of  this  fcience  arc  very  determinate.  If 
the  puife  be  high,  the  difeafe  is  in  the  kidneys  j 
if  it  be  like  the  pecking  of  a  bird,  the  patient 
dies  between  ten  and  eleven  the  next  forenoon. 
The  whole  medical  fcience  among  the  Chinefe 
Gonfifis  in  fuch  fallacious  eonjedures  from  the 
Rate  of  the  puife,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  fimpie  remedies,  which  the  fon  inherits 
from  the  father  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch  igno- 
ramufes,  are  all  without  exception  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  fpecifics.  Their  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  may  pretty  well  be  gueffed  at 
from  this  efiablifhed  cullom,  that  in  their 
armies  there  is  always  a  gownfman,  or  a  man 
of  letters  ;  to  this  tegead  adept  all  the  generals 
are  fubordinate.  In  a  march,  this  gownfman 
keeps  in  the  centre  j  but  on  coming  to  adion, 
be  haftens  away  to  his  poll,  which  is  a  day's 
journey  in  the  rear  }  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
may  be  near  enough  to  give  orders,  and  on  the 

other. 
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other,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  may  lead  the  van  in 
the  retreat. 

The  Chinefe  have  been  much  cried  up  for 
invention  in  the  arts ;  yet  does  not  China  afford 
an  artift  capable  of  producing  a  good  muflcct. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  fioce  mutch“locks  were  in 

\ 

ufe  among  them,  without  fo  much  as  any 
idea  of  the  flint.  The  mending  a  watch  when 
out  of  order,  is  what  they  never  yet  could  ar¬ 
rive  at.  They,  with  their  natural  compofure, 

fay,  it  is  dead,  and  exchange  it  again  ft  a  living 
one.  They  lay  claim  to  the  invention  and  im¬ 
provement  of  mufic,  whereas  theirs  is  fo  very 
bad,  as^  to  be  unworthy  of  that  name.  It  is 
faid  to  be  worfe  even  than  the  French  mufic  * 
As  to  their  painting,  the  colours  are  lively,  but 
the  execution  ftiff  and  fpiritiefs.  They  diftort 
their  own  faces,  and  put  themfelves  into  the 
moft  grotefque  poftures  j  whereas,  their  fwag- 
ging  bellies  excepted,  they  are  generally  no  bad 
figures.  Their  averfion  to  European  modes 
and  cuftoms  is  irreconcileable.  It  was  with  all 

the 

•  The  French  tranllator  offended  at  this,  fays,  Thsfe  are  the 
nxjords  0^  prejudiced  German^ 
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the  difficulty  in  the  world  that  their  architeds 
could  be  brought  to  build  the  Jefuits  church  in 
the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin  according  to  the 
model  tranfmitted  from  Europe.  The  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  European  fhips  they  view  with 
aftoniffiment,  and  account  any  propofal  to  build 
the  like  for  them,  a  mockery.  Their  poetry 
is  flat  to  the  lafl:  degree,  difpleafing  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  neither  amufive  to  the  imagination, 
nor  ftirring  the  paffions.  They  fet  up  to  be  the 
inventors  of  the  drama  j  but  here  they  likevvife 
remain  in  the  coarfc  rudiments.  The  Chinefe. 
have  fuch  a  contempt  for  other  nations,  that 
they  will  not  adopt  any  European  inventions, 
though  of  manifefl;  conveniency  or  advantage. 
At  the  great  fire  in  Canton,  they  fuffered  a  great 
part  of  the  city  to  be  reduced  to  affies,  rather 
than  the  conflagration  ffiould  be  extinguiflied 
by  the  feamen  from  admiral  Anfon’s  fquadron, 
who  had  been  difpatched  thiiher  to  aflift. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinefe  are  faid  to 
have  been  converfant  with  all  arts  of  eflential 
ufe,  and  on  which  the  Europeans  at  prefent  fo 
highly  value  themfelves^  above  four  thoufand 


years 
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years  ago,  when  we  could  neither  write  nor 
read.  But  thefe  writers  have  forgot  to  tell  U9 
what  arts  of  efTential  ufe  flouriihcd  among  the 
Chinefe,  when  they  could  neither  hunt  nor  fifh, 
nor  provide  themfelves  fubfiftence,  nor  make 
their  cloathes  and  dwellings  j  for  of  thefe  things 
they  were,  by  their  own  confeffion,  totally  igno¬ 
rant,  under  the  imaginary  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Fohi,  and  even  a  thoufand  years  later  were 
little  better  than  favages,  till  the  Egyptians 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  charadters,  and  intro¬ 
duced  their  manners  and  laws  among  them.  To 
this  it  is  anfwered.  Wrangle  as  long  as  you 
pleafe  about  the  fourteen  emperors  preceeding 
Fohi,  the  up-lhot  will  ever  be.  That  China 
was  then  every  where  well  peopled,  and  lived 
under  a  regular  government,  and  a  wife  fyflem 
of  laws.  Now  the  very  annals  of  thefe  times 
of  illumination,  which  the  vice- roy  Nien  Hv 
Jao  has  declared  utterly  fabulous,  fay,  that  the 

life  of  men  in  thofe  ages,  differed  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  that  of  brutes,  that  they  roved  about 
the  woods ;  that  the  women  were  common  ; 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  beyond  eating  and 
fleeping  ;  that  they  eat  the  feathers  and  hairs 

^  of 
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of  fowls  and  beads,  and  drank  their  blood  j 
that  their  clothing  was  raw  fkins,  and  that 
Fohi  firft  taught  them  hlhing  and  hunting. 
Yet  is  it  infilled,  that  writing  was  common 
among  the  Chinefe  before  they  knew  fo  much 
as  to  make  bread}  and  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
brilliant  ages,  is  faid  to  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  men  of  learning  in  thofe  rude  times. 

I 

f 

But  what  mod  leflens  the  Chinefe  in  my 
eftimate  of  them,  is,  the  fuperdition  prevailing 
among  them  ;  and  which,  as  never  wanted  to 
fupport  true  religion,  is  always  a  fure  fign  of 
weaknefs  and  dupidity.  Tebing  Tfong,  the 
third  emperor  of  the  nineteenth  Dynady  has, 
beyond  all  others,  branded  his  memory  with 
indelible  difgrace,  by  the  countenance  granted  to 
all  manner  of  fooleries  and  chimeras  under  his 
reign.  A  Chinefe  head  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  fuperdition  and  atheifm  lodge  together. 

The  mod:  common  occurrences  the  Chinefe 
attribute  to  evil  fpirits.  They  are  determined 
by  a  kind  of  fortilege,  in  undertaking  a  journey, 
in  buying  or  felling  j  or  marrying  their  child¬ 
ren. 
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T£n.  They  likewife  are  very  felicitous  about 
the  fituation  and  conftrudlion  of  a  houfe,  where 
to  make  the  door ;  the  beft  day  for  building 
an  oven,  and  about  making  choice  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  burial-place.  Of  fuch  importance  is  the 
laft  article,  that  any  fuperiority  in  talents,  fuc« 
cefs  in  trade,  and  a  quick  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Mandarin,  are  not  fo  much  attributed 
to  a  perfon’s  abilities,  as  to  this  care  in  chuhng 
a  commodious  burial-place  for  his  fore-fathcrs« 

The  influence  of  cheats  over  weak  minds,  is 
no  where  more  general  than  in  China  j  fortune¬ 
tellers  and  judicial  aftrologers  being  highly  re¬ 
garded.  The  market-places  and  ftreets  fwarm 
with  thofe  wretches,  they  even  have  a  fign  of 
their  profeffion  publicly  hanging  out.  Nothing 
of  the  lead  importance  is  taken  in  hand  with¬ 
out  previoufly  confulting  them. 

A  Chinefe,  whom  a  foothfayer  has  brought 
to  believe  that  he  is  incapable  of  propagation, 
will,  as  often  as  his  wife  is  pregnant,  look  upon 
her  as  an  adultrefs,  and  aduated  by  this  fufpi- 
cion,  imbitter  the  life  of  an  honed  woman, 

harbouring 
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harbouring  in  bis  head  the  galling  conceit  of  an 
imaginary  cuckoldom. 

I 

In  the  calender  annually  publiflied  by  the 
mathematical  tribunal,  with  the  emperor’s  ap¬ 
probation,  are  found,  among  a  few  aftronomical 
calculations,  what  days  or  hours  are  fortunate  or 
unfortunate;  the  days  proper  for  phlebotomy}  the 
lucky  minute  for  beft  obtaining  a  favour  from  the 
emperor }  the  hours  for  honouring  the  dead  ; 
making  religious  offerings }  marrying,  building, 
inviting  friends,  and  in  general,  all  public  and 
private  affairs.  He  muff  be  ftreightened  in¬ 
deed,  who  has  not  one  of  thefe  calenders,  as 
containing  the  whole  knowledge  of  innumera¬ 
ble  families,  and  being  indeed  the  oracle  of 'all 
China,  Amidfl  all  thefe  egregious  defedls,  and 
even  grofs  ignorance,  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  conceited  proud  people  than  the  Chinefe. 
They  would  be  thought  to  poffefs  qualities  and 
knowledge,  which  man  is  fcarce  fufceptible  of. 
So  extravsgantly  infatuated  are  they  with  their 
doftrioes  and  cuftoms,  that,  for  any  thing  to  be 
true  and  right,  which  is  not  current  among 

them,  or  is  not  known  to  their  liierali,  is  what 
they  cannot  conceive.  Thus 
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Thus  a  very  defedlive  knowledge  proves  a 
fource  of  pride,  in  a  nation,  which  in  itfclf  fees 
nothing  defedlive,  and  in  others  nothing  good 
and  edimable  ;  which  looks  upon  itfelf  a$ 
alone  endued  with  fight,  and  ail  other  nations 
ftatk-  blind 


C  H  A  P.  X. 
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Some  advantages  and  difadv  ant  ages  of  national 
■pride,  as  arifmg  jrom  imaginary  advantages. 

J^VERY  philofopher  execrates  the  prejudices 
of  all  others.  Prejudices,  however^  are  fo 
far  admiffible  among  mankind,  as  they  are  be- 


There  is  a  national  pride  derived  from  mere 
prejudices,  yet  is  it  not  without  political’ advan¬ 
tages,  and  thofe  not  inconfiderable.  Self-love 

erves  men  from  crimes,  the  former  inclines 

them 


•  According  to  a  faying  of  theirs  j  The 
flear  eyes,  ether  people  only  one,  etnd  that  dim. 
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them  to  felf»intereft  and  induftry.  From  felf- 
Jove  farther  arifes  vanity  }  and  hence  a  defire  of 
fpreading  the  wings  beyond  our  nefts,  the  love 
of  drjefs,  emulation,  arts,  faftiions,  gentility  in 
the  tenour  of  life,  and  a  polite  tafte.  Thus, 
pride  and  vanity,  follies  as  they  are,  the  hand 
■  of  politics  often  turn  to  very  good  ufes, 

I 

The  love  of  one’s  country,  however  extolled, 
is,  in  many  cafes,  no  more  than  the  love  of  an 
afs  for  its  flail.  The  moft  ingenious  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  after  vifiting  Afia,  Africa, 
and  travelling  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
thought  the  only  happy  man  was  the  honeft 
Engliih  country-fqulfc,  who  holds  it  for  certain, 
that  March* beer  is  preferable  to  Greek  wines; 
that  no  fruits  of  Africa  can  (how  fuch  a  bright 
yellow  as  his  golden  pippins ;  that  Italians 
Beccafiguas  do  not  come  up  to  a  piece  of  roaft- 
beef  ;  and  in  fihort,  that  Old-England  is  the 

place,  of  all  the  world,  for  good  living. 

% 

To  fee  a  people  fond  of  themfelves ;  extol 
and  befriend  their  countrymen  j  prefer  their 

products  of  art  and  nature  to  the  foreign;  efteem 

its 
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its  writers  j  entertain  the  beft  opinion  of  them- 
felves,  and  all  belonging  to  them  j  and  thus  live 
as  happy  as  one  can  any  where  be,  in  imagina¬ 
tion  or  reality,  being  near  a- kin,  gives  plealure. 
However,  therefore,  our  philofophy  may  ac¬ 
count  it  a  monftrous  prejudice  of  education,  for 
a  Moor  to  imagine  his  country  to  be  the  fined: 

in  the  world,  and  that  God  himfelf  was  at  the 
pains  of  creating  Ethiopia,  wbilft  only  angels 

were  commifiioned  to  make  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  j  for  a  Laplander  to  place  the  terref- 
trial  paradtfe  amidfl:  Norwegian  fnows  j  and  for 
a  Swifler,  as  we  are  told  by  the  acute  Dr, 

Smollet  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  to  prefer 
the  bare  mountains  of  Soiothurn  to  the  luxu¬ 
riant  plains,  of  Lombardy.  Let  us  allow  others 
always  to  view  their  country  with  a  partial  eye  ; 
let  all,  like  the  peafants  of  Sr.  IVIarino  conceit, 
that  if  there  he  an  honed  good  kind  of  people 
in  the  world,  it  is  they,  and  that  their  contraded 
horizon  forms  the  bounds  of  all  poffible  exten- 
fion  i  and  fhould  there  be  any  thing  beyond  it, 
there  is  the  Almighty  to  take  care,  it  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  theirs.  Sufficiency  makes  happy  maf- 
ters  of  families,  happy  citizens,  and  happy  la¬ 
bourers,  with  only  ehscfe,  milk,  and  rye-bread. 

So 


So  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  pride,  as 
arifing  from  imaginary  advantages.  This  pride, 
and  its  general  companion,  the  contempt  of 
others,  would  be  much  extenuated,  were  it  an 
univerfal  truth,  that_  contempt  abates  hatred  j 
on  envy,  it  certainly  does  throw  cold  water. 
He  who  has  envied  a  rich  man,  on  account  of 
his  great  wealth,  on  hearing  that  this  rich  man 
is  difordered  in  his  mind,  then,  inftead  of  envy¬ 
ing,  rather  pities  him.  He  who  has  envied  a 
profcffor  for  his  knowledge,  abates  of  his  envy 
on  being  informed,  that  this  great  fcholar’s  dul- 
nefs  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  erudition.  Hatred 
wilhes  ill  to  others  in  proportion  to  the  damages 
apprehended  from  them.  A  rhan  may  be  infi¬ 
nitely  contemptible  in  himfelf,  and  his  power 
very  great  j  yet  we  do  not  give- over  hating  him, 
till  this  power  has  loft  all  its  influence  on  our 
well-being. 

But  we  fee  that  among  whole  nations,  con¬ 
tempt  does  not  abate  hatred.  The  Greeks 
eouatiy  hated  and  uefpifed  the  Perfians.  The 
commonality  among  the  Chriftians  look  upon 
the  Jews, .  without  exception,  as  a  vile  rafcally 
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people,  quite  funk  in  avarice  and  fraud  j  and 
often  behave,  as  if  perfecuting  the  Jews  were  a 
meritorious  work.  Thus,  here  again,  contempt 
and  hatred  are  joined.  No  people  upon  ear'h 
botu  defplfe  and  hate  another,  more  than  the 
Englilli  defpife  and  hate  the  French  j  nay, 
every  foreigner  who,  in  London,  is  not  dreffed 
like  an  EngH&man,  runs  a  great  rifque  of  fome 
infuk  or  other,  on  a  fuooofiticn  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman:  withal  it  muH;  be  owned,  the 
French  have  not  been  wanting  in  retaliating 
thefe  brutalities  on  Englilh  travellers  j  but  this, 
on  both  fides,  mud  be  underdood  only  of  the 
rank  and  file.  Their  other  difpofitions  towards 
the  Englifli,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  French 
accounts  of  the  military  atchievements  of  their  in¬ 
trepid  rivalsj  and  even  by  the  Jumonviile  of  Mr, 
Thomas }  an  heroic  poem,  certainly  infpired  by 
rancour  and  national  hatred,  and  in  which  the 
author,  though  one  of  the  fined  geniufes  and 
worthied  men  in  France,  makes  as  great  a  po¬ 
ther  about  the  firing  from  a  redoubt,  and  the 
accidental  death  of  eight  Frenchmen,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  St.  Bartholcmew  mafiacre.  The 
F rench  and  the  Spaniards  are  cn  Cmikr  terms, 

R  hating 
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hating  and  defpifing  one  another  mod:  heartily. 
In  the  campaign  of  1746,  in  Italy,  thefe  two 
nations,  though  allied,  on  many  occafions  fliew- 
ed  the  bittereft  animolities  againft  one  another, 
without  regarding  what  prejudice  the  fervice 
fuftained.  Near  Hofpitalleta,  a  Spanith  regi¬ 
ment  of  horfe  being  encamped  only  on  the 
other  fide  of  a  road  from  a  French  regiment  of 
cavalry,  fell  upon  it  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and 
very  keen  was  the  aftion,  till  by  proper  inter¬ 
vention  it  ceafed.  Every  man  was  determined 
to  die  on  the  fpot,  rather  than  turn  his  back. 

A  nation’s  hatred  of  foreigners  often  proves  a 
very  great  detriment  to  that  nation  in  general, 
cfpecially  when  its  ill  will  extends  to  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  Even  in  England  itfelf,  the  unnatural 
antipathy  of  that  nation  againft  all  foreigners,  is 
reckoned  by  the  intelligent  very  impolitic,  as 
one  of  the  greateft  impediments  to  an  adequate 
population  of  that  nation’s  immenfe  pofleffions 
in  America,  and  thus  to  the  extent  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  commerce* 

Confequences  ftill  more  dangerous  attend  that 

averfion 
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averl'ion  which  fprings  from  religious  pride.  He 
who  is  come  to  imagine,  that  it  is  impoffible  a 
man  can  be  honeft  without  believing  according 
to  his  confeffion  of  faith,  who  damns  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  all  who  do  not  think  as  he 
does  in  religious  matters,  will  of  courfe  be  an 
enemy  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  The 
prejudioes  for  the  intallibility  of  his  church, 
ever  produce  intoleration,  and  of  its  deplorable 
effeds  the  hiftories  of  all  countries  furnifh  very 
heinous  examples.  A  fixed  plan,  the  defign 
and  expedation  of  feeing  the  whole  world  at 
at  length  brought  to  profefs  the  fame  articles  of 
faith,  will  beget  a  perfuafion  of  its  being  our 
bounden  duty  to  promote  the  great  work  of 
convcrfion.  Accordingly,  the  fuppofed  hete¬ 
rodox  are  feldom  fufFered  to  live  without  fome 
moleftation  or  other  j  accordingly,  he  is  a  faint 
who  is  ever  lamenting,  that  his  lot  fhould  have 
been  caft  among  the  children  of  hell,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  play  the  devil  for  God’s  fake  j 
accordingly,  the  gofpel  of  the  God  of  peace  is 
often  promulgated  by  fanguinary  priefts  with 
the  prevailing  arguments  of  military  execution, 
and  the  gallies  j  the  fword  and  gun,  likewife, 
not  totally  omitted.  Such 
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Such  tempers  have  at  all  times  been  incendi¬ 
aries.  Moft  hercfies  have  had  zealous  divines 
for  their  firft  authors  j  and  the  more  raOn,  pofi- 
tive,  and  tusbulent  zealots  they  were,  the  more 
did  they  pervert.  Monks  appeared  with  the 
miflal  in  one  hand,  and  a  ftandard  in  the  other  j 
multitudes  of  villains  with  a  white  crofs  on  their 
fhoulders,  made  away  with  their  eftates  and 
fubftance,  that  they  might  fafely  ftrip  the  infi¬ 
dels  j  forfook  their  own  wives  to  diihonour 
thofe  of  others ;  and,  under  the  condudl  of  thefe 
monks,  rambled  about  to  get  themfelves  buried 
in  another  climate,  and  in  more  holy  ground  j 
in  the  mean  time,  murdering  perfons  who  had 
done  them  no  manner  of  injury.  The  Croifades 
drainedEurope  of  two  million  of  rnen,mofi  in  the 
prime  of  their  years  j  thofe  expeditions  were 
entirely  correfpondent  with  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Koran,  which  terms  war  a  facrifice  of  one’s 
perfen  and  fabfiance  for  fupprefiing  and  fubdu- 
ing  infidels,  and  etlabiithing  and  propagating 
the  true  religion  j  it  teaches  the  Turks,  that 
they  do  do  not  die  who  fall  in  a  religious  w-ar  j 
that  the  Godhead  delights  in  the  blood  that  is 

fhed 
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flied  for  religion,  were  it  only  a  fingle  drop ;  and 
that  one  night  fpent  in  its  defence  againft  the 
infidels,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  a 
two  months  ftridt  faft. 


Pride,  of  itfiU,  will  hear  of  no  toleration.  It 
of  courle  irritates  the  minds,  being  bent  on  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  coincide  with  its  manner  of 
tliintcing,  and  is  the  real  fpring  of  religious  zeal, 
tnat  bjugnty  oefite  of  lording  it  over  the  under- 
ftanding  of  others.  Jt  is  obferved,  that  in  com¬ 
mon  tii.pOics,  cbliinacy  and  felf-conceit  are  fel— 
dom  known  to  run  into  the  very  utmoft  ex¬ 
tremes,  from  a  general  fenfe  that  we  are  liable 
to  mtftakes  ;  whereas,  in  religious  controverfy, 
every  one  tiics  j-no  an  unquenchable  flame 
agdsnft  hio  adverfary.  Prefumption  and  the 
fpirit  of  pe''ftcution  foment,  even  againft  thofe 
or  the  kune  religious  profeffion,  that  imperious 
fyftem  ot  polemics,  that  inquifitional  mode 
which,  inftead  of  examination,  requires  abfo— 
lute  fubmifiion  ;  and  according  to  which,  truth, 
liberty,  and  knowledge,  would  utterly  go  to 
wreck  by  the  excefles  of  fome  choleric  zealots 
even  among  proteftant  theologians,  without  a 

feafonable 
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feafooable  rap  on  the  knuckles  now  and  then, 
to  bring  them  to  order.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
faying  of  an  Enghlh  di^’ine,  No  fire  burns  fo 
fiercely  as  that  kindled  at  God's  altar. 

It  is  religious  pride  alone  that  goes  about  to  fet 
up  its  faith  as  a  lawj  fathers  its  own  wild  opinions 
on  the  (iipreme  Being,  and  proclaims  its  fyftem 
to  be  the  caufe  of  God.  Amidft  all  the  flagrant 
defedls  of  it  in  its  rites  or  principles,  prefumpti- 
on,  envy,  avarice,  jealoufy,  malevolence,  afTumc 
the  mafli,  of  fanatifm,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
perpetrate  the  mcfl;  infernal  ads  of  malignancy. 
Thus,  fo  inveterate  was  the  enthufiafm,  the  ran- 

t 

ccur  of  the  Gteek  fedaries,  that  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  defiled  if  they  had  happen¬ 
ed  only  to  fpeak  with  a  heretic}  but  efpecially 
if  they  had  palled  a  night  under  the  fame  roof 
with  hitn,  how  deep  the  pollution  !  They  like- 
wife,  from  the  fame  motives,  inflilled  into  the 
fubjeds  of  the  emperors  of  Greece,  that  princes 
wi'iO,  as  they  termed  it,  fat  themfelves  againft 
God,  could  not  be  appointed  by  Providence,  to^ 
be  chofen  their  emperor.  On  this  account,  fo 
many  niinillers  of  the  God  of  peace,  recom¬ 
mended 
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mended  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  a  tyrannical 
compulfion,  and  an  inflexible  rigour  in  matters 
of  faith.  Laftly,  a  fruit  of  fuch  zeal  is  the  re- 
cent  Pafioral  Letters  of  the  apoftle  of  Cracow, 
where  the  mod  inhuman  principles  are  couched 
in  all  the  coarfenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  fixtcenth  centuries. 

Since  the  gracious  invifible  kingdom  of  a  fu» 
ture  world  is  degenerated  into  the  mod  violent 
vifible  defpotifin  in  this  world  ;  chridianity,  as 
perverted  and  difgraced  by  its  mlniders,  has 
rendered  men  audere,  cruel,  mercilefs,  and  fan- 
guinary.  It  has  put  fire  and  fword  into  their 
bands,  it  has  dimulated  princes  to  turn  this 
world  into  a  hell,  and  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
mercy,  to  perfecute  and  torment  thofe  whom 
they  fliould  love  and  pity;  whereas,  cur  Saviour 
'recommends  forbearance,  long-fufl'ering,  corn- 
paflion,  and  brotherly  love.  Yet  the  milky 
Jefuits,  thofe  'Janif  aries  of  the  Holy  See,  as  Pope 
Benedidl  XIV.  termed  them,  would  have  God 
be  pleafed,  when  they  drain  their  throats,  thun¬ 
dering  from  the  pulpit,  that  heretics  are  not  to 
be  tolerated.  It  was  not  for  the  fake  of  Jefus’s 

religion. 
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feligion,  that  the  Spaniards  fubdued  America  | 
though  under  that  pretence  they  have  difpeo- 
pled  a  country,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all 
Europe,  and  maflacred  between  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen  millions  of  people,  witiaout  any  charge  or 
matter  of  accufation  againfi:  them,  but  that  they 
were  in  polTeffion  of  gold,  and  this  they  never 
fo  much  as  once  refufed  to  give  up  to  thofe  in¬ 
vaders.  Yet  did  every  Spaniard,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion,  hang  up  thirteen  of  thofe  bene¬ 
volent  Americans  who  had  fupplied  them  with 
provifions,  and  this  they  impioully  dared  to  fay 
was  done  in  honour  of  our  Lord  and  his  twelve 
difciplcs. 

Religious  pride  is  the  root  of  that  theological 
rage  with  which  Chriftians  of  all  feds  are  in¬ 
flamed  for  the  dodrines  of  their  church  j  de¬ 
fending  it  with  acrimony  and  v.olence,  and 
fhouting  with  exultation  when  an  adverfary  is 
either  filenced,  or  brought  to  a  recantation  j  and 
from  fuch  fuperficial  tokens,  they  conclude 
themfelves  genuine  and  zealous  Chriftians.  But 
a  great  genius  of  our  times,  Mr.  Refev.'itz,  a 
Copenhagen  minifter,  puts  thefe  fhrewd  que- 

ftions. 
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flion,  to  them.  Whether  they  are  as  rigid 
againjl  the  fins  forbidden  in  the  gofpel  as  againji 
the  errors  of  their  fyjiem  ?  Whether  it  is  not 
rather  tnanifeji  that  on  other  occafionSy  when  it 
does  not  come  to  a  folernn  and  public  difpute^  they 
do  not  betray  an  indiference  about  the  effentiah 
of  chrifianity  ?  Whether,  when  witnefjes  of  fla’^ 
grant  crimes^  they  do  not  behold  them  with  indif 
ference,  or  wink  at  them^  though  the  dodirine 
of  Chrift  be  more  difhonoured  by  the  profligacy  of 
Chrifians  than  by  fpeculative  errors  ?  Or^  whe¬ 
ther  they  themfelves  are  not  as  ardent  in  gratify • 
ing  their  wicked  defres^  as  in  perfecuting  hetero¬ 
dox  opinions? 

In  confequence  of  fuch  maxims  it  is  that  itl 
Italy,  any  trivial  flip  againfl;  the  laws  of  the 
church,  is  accounted  more  criminal  than  an 
enormous  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
morality.  An  aflaffin  and  adulterer  lhall  more 
eafily  obtain  the  church’s  remiffion,  bs  admitted 
into  focicty,  and  dea't  with  more  tenderly, 
than  him  who  fliouid  prefume,  without  parti¬ 
cular  licence,  to  eat  a  pigeon  on  Saturday.  He, 
indeed,  v/ould  be  looked  upon  with  horror, 

S  and 
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and  fhunned  by  every  body  as  a  kind  of  heretic  5 
and  of  all  fins  herefy  is, in  Italy,  the  mofl:  detefted. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  oppofite  feds 
among  Chriftians,  is  likewife  very  frequeatly  a 
confequence  of  that  ftupidity  occafioned  by  a 
bad  education.  The  Chriftian  youth,  are  taught 
to  condemn,  what,  in  riper  years,  they  will 
naturally  excufe.  Their  tender  hearts  become 
impregnated  with  the  poifonous  feeds  of  aver- 
iion,  difcord,  and  abhorrence  ;  they  are  taught 
in  fchools  to  hoot  at,  as  idolaters,  or  curfe,  as 
heretics,  thofe,  v/horn  in  their  refieding  years, 
they  will  embrace  as  fellow  Chriftians.  The 
more  a  found  judgment  attends  to  the  eflentials 
of  Chriffianity,  the  clearer  it  perceives  that  the 
inflammatory  prejudices  of  weak  minds  among 
the  Proteftants  againft  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  the  Utter  againft  the  former,  are  mean, 
ill-grounded,  and  pernicious. 

The  commonality  among  us  are  quite  afto- 
niftied  at  hearing  of  a  Catholic’s  ading  gene- 
roufly  towards  a  Proteftant ;  and  feeing  a  per¬ 
fect  efteem,  and  the  fincereft  friendlhip  fub- 

fifting 
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fifting  between  them  and  us.  The  populace  at 
Touloufe  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  an  eftablilhed 
rule  among  the  Reformed,  to  ftrangle  any 
atnong  them  who  go  over  to  the  Romifh 
church ;  and,  from  fuch  a  fuipicion,  the  Tou- 
loufe  parliament  but  a  few  years  ago,  caufed  the 
aged,  innocent  Galas,  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel, 
becaufe  he  was  a  Reformed,  and  charged  with 
the  death  of  his  own  fon,  who  had  hanged 
himfelf  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  without  any 
thoughts  of  changing  his  religion.  We  cannot 
certainly,  in  our  more  mature  years,  have  fo  far 
forgotten  the  maxims  fo  feduloufiy  inculcated 
into  us,  not  to  perceive  that  one  may  be  true 
to  his  religion,  without  being  aftonifhed  or  pro¬ 
voked  at  another’s  remaining  ftedfaft  to  his ; 
that  minds  are  never  fo  well  united,  as  when 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  think  as  he  pleafes  j 
that  in  a  world  where,  inftead  of  truth,  error 
is  the  natural  portion  of  the  multitude,  God 
will  judge  our  hearts,  and  not  our  underfiand- 
ings ;  that,  on  both  fides,  believing  what  we 
can,  and  living  according  to  his  precepts,  we 
are  children  of  one  father,  and  all  heirs  of  his 
promifes  j  that  virtue  with  the  rofary  in  its 

hand. 
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hand,  is  no  lefs  amiable  than  the  virtue  of  him 
who,  year  after  year,  makes  no  difference  in 
days  and  meats. 

We  fhall  now  caft  an  eye  on  other  national 
humours.  Men  might  very  often  be  free  were 
they  willing  j  but  they  tbemfelves  put  on  their 
ffiackles,  yet  ridiculoufly  boaft  of  their  liberty. 
The  political  contlitiition  of  a  country,  or  of  a 
city,  may  be  free,  and  remain  fc,  while  it  is 
olhcrwife  with  the  minds.  He,  who  in  a  re¬ 
public  ads  only  from  intereft,  and  fpeaks  freely 
only  where  he  fees  it  cannot  hurt  himfelf  or  his 
children,  is  very  frequently  an  abandoned  per¬ 
jured  Have,  and  thus  patriots,  in  a  republican 
city,  fhould  lower  their  vapouring  beads  of 
their  liberty,  and  efpecially  forbear  outraging 
a  ftranger,  fo  far  forgetting  himfelf  as  to  fay, 
that  in  matters  of  fcience  a  burgo-mader’s  fon 
might  be  midaken, 

The  national  conceit  of  imaginary  bravery', 
power,  and  confideration,  ftrangely  perverts  all 
ideas,  with  refped  to  other  nations,  and  betrays 

its  hiftorians  into  a  mod  loathfome  quagmire  of 

falfhood 
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falfhood  and  oftentation.  Few  writers  of  this 
clafs  are  fufficiently  on  their  guard  againft  par¬ 
tiality,  which  fhews  us  the  good  qualities,  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  atchievements  of  our  nation 
through  a  magnifying,  and  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions  througn  a  diminifhing  glafs. 

The  pride  arifing  from  an  ignorance  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  deprives  a  nation  of  the  many 
advantages  annexed  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
improvements  of  other  people.  It  fixes  their 
thoughtlefs  eye  on  the  ground  which  they  tread. 
It  arms  itfelf  with  prejudices  impenetrable  a- 
gainft  all  ufeful  novelties,  and  thus  they  remain 
perpetually  fiiackled  in  that  political  luperfli- 
lion,  which  flicks  fo  clofe  to  what  (lands 
founded  only  on  antiquity;  and  ail  good,  yet 
unknown  among  them,  it  precludes. 

This  pride,  which  arifes  from  ignorance,  is 
the  diredt  way  towards  the  continuance  of  fo 

X, 

great  a  defedt.  What  can  he  efteem  worth 
knowing,  who  thinks  that  he  knows  every 
thing  ufefuh  Sciences  and  arts  muft  be  at  a 
tptal  ftand  in  a  nation  which  imagines  to  have 

brought 


brought  tnem  to  their  ne  plus  ultre.  This 
lilly  prefumption  ciogs  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge  even  smong  the  nations  the  beft  organ¬ 
ized.  Ihe  b tench  have  Tcood  up  for  Dei- 
cartes’s  opinions  long  after  his  Vortexes,  his 
elentents,  hts  theory  of  light,  and  his  romsoce 
of  man  had  been  confuted  over  and  over, 
whilft  national  pride  blinded  their  eyes  to  at- 
tradion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  inno- 
culation  of  the  fijiall  pox,  and  the  divergency 
of  the  rays.  They  would  not  have  afferted 
Defcartes’s  Vortexes,  but  for  that  wretched  ha¬ 
bit  of  extoiling  every  thing  French,  to  the 
contempt  of  all  foreign  productions. 

W e  live  however  in  the  eva  of  a  great  revo¬ 
lution,  in  the  days  of  a  fscond  reparation  of 
light  from  darknefs.  Europe  exhibits  as  it 
were,  a  fecond  refurtedion,  to  the  advantage 
of  !?ocd  fenfe  and  found  thinking  ;  the  clouds 
of  error  and  fear  break ;  weary  of  cenftraint, 
we  are  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  antiquated 
prejudices,  and  exult  ro  reinftate  ourfelves  in  the 
long  left  privileges  of  reafon  and  liberty.  The 
ufeful  patt  of  fcicnccs  is  no  longer  an  arcanum 

confined 
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confined  to  a  few  pedants.  The  man  of  re¬ 
flexion,  in  all  nations,  communicate  their  dif- 
coveries  in  the  vern ’iCular  language.  \v%a  are  now 
arrived  at  the  art  of  adapting  the  moft  abflraX 
truths  to  our  fenfes  j  books  are  dail}?  publifhed 
OB  all  the  great  concerns  of  mankind,  equally 
afl'eXing  the  heart  and  enlightening  the  under- 
ftanding.  Every  thing  is  brought  to  the  tefl  ; 
the  univerfal  ferment  after  knowledge,  pro¬ 
claims  a  reformation  in  the  philofophy  of  com¬ 
mon  life.  In  fome  places,  indeed,  it  moves 
but  flowly,  in  others  like  the  fun,  inftantane- 
oufly  breaks  out,  and  difperfes  every  cloud.  Even 
at  Vienna  and  all  the  Catholic  countries  through¬ 
out  Germany,  fcience  is  daily  making  advances 
with  an  undaunted  countenance.  It  is  feen 
forcing  its  way  through  the  ftrong  holds  of  dul- 
nefs  and  floth,  and  rifing  fuperior  in  countries 
where,  lately,  fuperflition  had  fixed  its  throne 
atnidfl:  confecrated  prejudices  and  ignorance. 


Awake  and  read  is  a  maxim,  which,  well 
followed,  will  remove  all  prejudices  againfl  na¬ 
tions  with  which  v/e  now  are  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted,  Men  generally  abate  of  their  con¬ 
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[  tempt  for  ethers,  the  more  they  converfe  whh 
them,  either  in  their  writings  or  pcrfonally. 
Knowledge  introduces  a  fpiiit  of  harmony  and 
good  will  among  the  moft  inimical  nations,  lays 
low  the  barriers  fet  up  by  felfitlinefs  and  jea- 
loufy  }  enlarges  the  underflanding  ;  imparts  a 
noble  equanimity,  and  gives  us  more  decerrt 
opinions  of  other  nations.  All  the  learned  are 
members  of  one  free  ftate,  which,  though  not 
without  a  legal  fuperiority,  admits  of  no  tyrant. 

It  is  not  above  forty  years  ago  fince  a  foreig* 
ner,  prailing  only,  an  Englifh  tragedy  or  come¬ 
dy  at  Paris  and  among  the  beau  monde,  would 
have  been  openly  laughed  at,  whereas  now,  the 
mofl;  fenhble  Frenchmen  allow,  that  the  beft 
fyftems  of  morals  and  politics  are  owing  to  thofe 
generous  fpirited  iflanders  ;  that  they  applied 
themfelves  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  ftate  j  whilft  the 
French  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  wit  and 
frivolity  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Englifh  are  equal 
to  them  in  genius,  furpafs  them  in  energy,  and 
come  very  near  them  in  tafte. 


Some 
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Some  German  writings,  if  well  tranflated  in-» 
to  Englifli,  would  greatly  abate  their  flight 
of  German  literature  j  and  the  time  feems  at 
hand  when  the  French  will  no  longer  objed: 
to  the  Swiflers  j  that  a  poet  among  them  is  as 
feldom  feen  as  an  elephant  at  Paris  j  and  even 
now  in  England  itfelf,  not  a  few  may  conde- 
fcend  to  think  it  poflible,  that  a  Swifler  is  ca-« 
pable  of  thinking  j  for  our  proverbial  ftupidityg 
indeed,  belongs  more  efpecially  to  thofe  fan£ti«s 
monious  times,  when  the  firft  public  bawdy- 
houfe  was  founded  in  the  very  city  of  Bern  | 
yet,  at  the  fame  time^  on  the  patriotic  council 
of  the  fage  Mr.  Frickart,  the  apoftolic  doitof^ 
and  the  republic’s  fecretary,  the  caterpillars  a^ 
having  committed  very  great  ravages  in  ouif 
canton,  were  juridically  fummoned  to  Appear 
before  the  bifliop  of  Laufanne,  who,  togethef 
with  his  fpiritual  afleflTors,  after  a  folemn  hearing 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  excommunicated  tBi 
caterpillars  in  the  name  of  the  Moji  Hslf 
‘Trinity, 

Even  Spain,  once  fo  fhanlefully  eredulod$> 
begins  to  acquire  reputation  by  its  erudition^ 

T  snd 
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and  inveftigations  of  the  moft  critical  points. 
Father  Ifla,  a  Jefuit  of  that  country,  fome  years 
ago  wrote  a  romance,  with  the  title  of  Hijlory 
ef  the  celebrated  Preacher,  Gerundio  de  Cam- 
,  pazas,  alias  Zotes,  (blockhead),  the  Reverend 
brother  Gerundio  figures  there,  as  the  repofi- 
tory  of  al!  the  extravagancies,  infipid  conceits,  and 
idle  tales  too  ufual  in  the  pulpits  of  Spain  *  In 

four 

*  Of  fuch  a  .call  as  Gerundio  probably  was  the  cordelier, 
Don  Carlos’s  confelTor,  when  in  the  year  1731,  he  went  to  take 
poflefiion  of  the  Tufean  dominions.  Being  the  only  perfon  in 
the  fuite,  the  cut  of  whofe  vcllure  promifed  fome  fcholarlhip, 
the  librarians  concluded  he  mull  long  to  fee  one  of  the  moll 
fplendid  monuments,  which  the  munificence  of  princes  has  de* 
dicated  to  literature,  and  immediately  waited  on  him  with  a  re- 
fpeftful  invitation  to  fee  the  Medicis  library.  He  received  the 
compliment  tolerably  well,  and  a  day  was  fixed.  The  diredlor 
had  got  together  all  the  moll  eminent  fcholars  in  the  city;  and  the 
confelTor  after  a  very  genteel  collation,  moved  towards  the  libra¬ 
ry,  followed  by  fuch  a  refpedable  company.  On  coming  to 
the  door,  he  (lopped  and  gazing  round  the  ample  falcon,  called 
out  to  the  director,  “  Mr.  Librarian^  ha^ve  you  got  the  book  of  the 
fe^efi  ^Yumpets  The  dircflor  anfvvered  in  the  negative  ; 

and  the  vvhole  company  owned  with  fome  confulion,  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  fuch  book.  Well  then  (faid  the  confelTor 
turning  back)  your  vvhole  library  is  not  nssorth  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
1^0  time  was  loll  to  get  an  account  of  this  book>  which  wa$ 
found  to  be  a  colledlion  of  devout  ilories,  all  manifellly  apocry¬ 
phal,  and  put  into  Spanilh  by  a  Francifean  for  the  ufe  of  ths 

lowell  people* 


I 
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four  and  twenty  hours,  the  whole  edition  of  the 
firfl:  part  was  bought  up.  But  the  author  drew 
on  hinifelf  a  fevere  periecution,  which  imbitter- 
ed  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  An  evident 
proof,  however,  that  the  nation  in  general,  re- 
liined  the  performance. 

V 

0 

The  more  knowing  part  of  mankind  feem 
gradually  to  fit  loofer  to  thofe  opinions  which 
divide  them,  than  to  thofe  in  which  they  are 
agreed.  The  toleration  of  different  religions  is 
every  wthere  recommended  to  princes ,  and  the 
greater  neceffity  a  court  is  under  for  money, 
the  more  complying  is  it  with  the  prefcriptions 
of  philofopby,  when  of  a  tendency  to  increafe 
the  revenue.  The  Engllfh  government  abates 
of  the  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  the  Papifts 
which  might  have  been  rendered  neceffary  by 
the  circumftances  of  times,  or  were  impofed  by 
way  of  retaliation } .  thefe  now  have  their  mafs 
.  houfes  fcattered  up  and  down  the  kingdom, 
and  they  and  the  proteftants  live  very  eafily  to¬ 
gether.  The  eledor  of  Mentz,  though  an  cc- 
clefiaftic,  has  lately  founded  a  feminary  of  the 
confeffion  of  Augfburg.  At  Rome  itfelf,  ftran- 

gers 
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gers  of  all  religions  are  never  molefted  on  ac* 
count  of  their  religion,  or  fo  much  as  impor¬ 
tuned  to  conform  to  any  one  ceremony  of  the 
Roman  church,  a  courteoufnefs,  in  which  the 
money  fpent  at  Rome  by  foreigners,  is  to  be 
fure  not  quite  out  of  the  queftion  All  the 
people  fay  of  prcteftants,  and  that  with  a  fmile, 
is,  tbofe  creatures  dont  believe  in  God,  what  a 
Jad  thing  that  is  ?  Controverfy  is  now  become 
a  field  quite  fallow,  efpecially  fince  not  a  few 
Proteftants  have  openly  allowed  the  moft  acute 
fyftems  of  polemical  divinity  to  be  no  more  than 
a  colledlion  of  the  reveries  of  human  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  fome  Catholics  are  pleafed  to 
forgive  a  Proteftant,  if  ptherwife  a  worthy  man, 

.  for 

^  This  courteoufnefs,  it  feems,  does  not  obtain  univerfally. 

The  offices  and  reiigious  ceremonies  which  the  Italians  com¬ 
prehend  under  the  generical  name  Funzione,  are  as  commo^i 
and  pompous  at  Venice,  though  paying  little  regard  to  the 
Pope,  as  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  as  ftridly  obferved  ;  for  an 
Englifh  gentleman  Handing  at  the  expofition  of  the  Hoft,  in  St. 
Marks  church,  whilft  the  whple  Senate  affi(le4  kneeling,  a  fena- 
tor  fent  to  him  to  kneel,  and  his  meflage  not  meeting  with  im- 
piediate  compliance  he  went  himfelf.  Sir,  (faid  the  Englifhman) 
J  do  not  hold  nxiith  ^ranfuhjiantiatlon  \  I  as  ItttUi  (anfwcred  the 
fenator)  hut  kneel,  or  take  yourfelf  Obferv’^ations  on 

Italy  and  the  lulianso 
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for  not  glibly  fwallowing  that  St,  Michael 
reads  mafs  every  Monday  in  Heaven. 

The  arrogance  of  national  prejudices  is  like- 
wife  not  a  little  decreafed,  fince  nations  are  be¬ 
come  lefs  touchy  in  the  falfe  notions  of  point  of 
honour.  This  a  ridiculous  inflance  from'  the 
hiftory  of  my  own  country  will  illuftrate,  on 
comparing  the  idea  of  honour  prevailing  at  that 
time  with  the  prefent  ideas.  In  the  year  1458, 
the  Confederates  received  a  friendly  invitation 
to  a  fhooting  match,  and  every  thing  pafled 
very  agreeably,  till  towards  the  conclufion  a 

Lucerner  and  a  Conftantian  agreed  to  (hoot  for 
a  wager  ;  and  the  former  laying  down  a  fmall 
piece  of  Berne  money  called  plappert  the  Con- 
ftantian  in  derifion  called  it  a  kuh  plappert. 
This  word  gave  fuch  offence,  that  Lucerne  im¬ 
mediately  ftimulated  the  whole  confederacy,  to 
make  war  upon  Conftance  j  and  Unter-Wal- 
den  joining  its  indignation,  they  magnanimoully 
opened  the  feene  with  invading  Tburgau  j  and 
feizing,  on  Weinfelden,  its  owners  paid  two 
thoufand  guilders  to  fave  themfelves  from  mili¬ 
tary  execution :  the  other  confederates  were 

likewife 
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likcwife  up  in  arms,  and  Berne  itfelf  adually  in 
march  ;  that  the  city  of  Condanca  thought  it 
advifeable  toappeafe  the  ftomachous  Helvetians, 
by  an  oblation  of  three  thoufand  Rhenilh  guil¬ 
ders. 

In  our  enlightened  days,  nations  would  by  no 
means  proceed  to  fuch  extremities  on  midaken 
ideas  of  honour,  til!  intered  ceafes  to  be  the  tye 
of  nations.  Newton  will  often  be  called  an 
Almanac -maker ,  and  Monte/quieu  a  Blockhead^ 
while  the  French  and  Englifii  go  on  to  leave 
no  done  unturned  for  over-reaching  one  another 
in  their  American  trade.  But  pride  and  igno¬ 
rance  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  Who  but  a  Shal¬ 
low  Parifian  Badaud  imagines  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  the  only  thinking  beings  on  earth  ? 
And  who  but  a  Spanidi  encomiaft  of  St.  Roch 
would  bawl  out  from  the  pulpit,  Aftonijhing  ! 
how  could  gracious  Heaven  per 7711 1  fo  great  a 
faint  to  be  born  a  French  fcoundrel. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  Pride  arifing  from  real  Advantages^ 

pride  implies  a  fenfe  high  value 
of  the  good  of  which  we  are  really  pof-^ 
feffed.  There  is  no  need  of  ftrikiog  out  fpe- 
cious  propofitions  accompanied  with  icholiums 
and  corrollaries,  to  fliew  that  the  pride  now  in 

0 

quedion,  is  effentially  different  from  vanity. 
Individuals  and  whole  nations  may  indeed,  in 
one  refpeA,  be  vain,  and  in  another  proud  i 
yet  we  frequently  fee  vanity  without  pride,  and 
pride  wichout  vanity.  The  former  pique  them- 
feives  on  imaginary  excellencies,  and  make  no 

account  of  thofe  cbjeds  on  which  the  proud 
man  values  himfelf;  and  he  again  places  his 
value  on  what  is  valuable.  The  vain  is  every 
Vs^here  for  exalting  himfelf.  The  proud  leaves 
to  every  fool  his  rank.  The  vain  conceits  he 
didinguidies  hirnfelf,  and  attrafls  regard  by  his 
table,  his  drefs,  horfes,  and  equipage  |  v^^hereas 
the  proud  leaves  thefe  things  to  (land  upon  their 

own 
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own  bottom.  The  vain  ads  on  wrong  notions 
of  honour,  whereas  the  proud  man’s  maxims  iri 
this  point,  are  generally  well  grounded.  A 
vain  man  is  fond  of  exercifing  his  folly  on  his 
inferiors,  whereas  the  proud  encounters  with  his 
fuperiors  }  the  vain  offend  by  their  folly  j  the 
proud  by  their  fenfe,  or  even  by  their  virtue  }  . 
the  vain  can  ftoop  to  every  dirty  pradice, 
but  fcldom  is  a  proud  man  found  capable  of  a 
meannefs  j  the  vain,  in  every  fhape  remains  a 
fool  j  the  proud  becomes  a  fool  from  an  allay 
of  vanity: 

Pride  is  often  exclaimed  againft  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  without  exception,  that  is,  abufively,  and  of 
confequence,  fruiilefsly  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  two  very  eminent  preachers,  Spalding  and 
Sterne,  with  penetrative  energy.  Here  the  rea¬ 
der  eafily  perceives,  that  I  do  not  fo  much  con- 
fider  men  as  they  fhould  be,  as  what  they  are^ 
that  my  chief  feope  is  only  to  fet  forth  the  feve- 
ral  relations  of  pride  according  to  its  nature  j 
firft  exhibit  man  according  to  his  nature,  then 
diftinguilh  the  feveral  phenomena  taken  notice 
of,'  and  every  where  explain  them  by  their 

caufes 
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caufes  and  eiPedls.  Now  this  inveftigation 
nifeftly  evinces  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pride,  and  from  each  germinate  many  fubordi^ 
nate  fpecies  j  therefore  a  connoifleur  in  men  is 
not  to  confound  thefe  kinds,;  an  error  too  com¬ 
mon  yet  avoidable ;  for  that  language  muft  be 
poor  indeed,  which  has  no  word  to  exprefs  tho 
confcioufnefs  of  one's  real  worth* 

V 

.  X  ^  j 

This  confcioufnefs  is  inherent  in  the  naturd 
of  man,  though  the  great  power  of  felf-Iovs 

warps  us  frotti  forming  an  equitable  eftimate  of 
our  qualities.  The  fenfe  of  internal  worth,  by 
Pythagoras  held  to  be  the  greateft  attfacffive  to 
virtue,  is  a  guard  which  thd  author  of  nature 
has  ftationed  in  us,  to  fupprefs  every  thing 
mean,  bafe,  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  ouc 
fouls }  and,  which  is  well  to  be  obferved,  im¬ 
plies  a  cotlftant  endeavour  to  extirpate  every 
defeat  and  vice  j  this  (elf-eftecm  often  bringing 
our  difpofitions  and  impulfes  before  the  Judg¬ 
ment  feat  of  reafbn  ;  and  this  felf-Watchfulnefi 
will  expel  every  mean,  wicked,  and  detrimental 
fentiment  in  its  birth.  A  fenfe  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  human  nature,  in  which,  though 

U  all 
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all  moral  virtue  finally  terminates,  will  fcarce 
be  able  to  fiibfift  without  this  refpedt  towards 
one’s  felf.  Under  this  confcioufnefs,  a  man 
muft  neceflarily  love  and  value  himfelf.  This 
felfireipedt  is  a  refiraint  againft  every  vice. 
A  licentious  clergyman  is  called  on,  Remsmber 
your  ecclefiafiical  dignity  /  A  corrupt  magiftrate 
amidft  his  clandeftine  pradtices,  is  reminded, 
that  he  fits  in  the  feat  of  juftice.  Amidft  the 
hotteft  attacks  in  the  laft  war,  the  cry  was. 
Remember  you  are  R ruffians !  Remember  you  are 
Rrujffans  I  So  the  ears  of  every  vicious  man 
fhould  be  made  to  ring  with.  Remember  the 
high  defiination  of  man. 


A  fenfe  of  the  real  worth  of  one’s  nation 
conftitutes  that  natural  pride  which  is  founded 
on  real  advantages.  But  this  pride  is  a  political 
virtue,  and  of  no  fmall  importance.  A  fenfe 
of  anceftrial  virtues  is  an  incentive  to  emula¬ 
tion  j  a  nation’s  fame  for  arts  and  fciences 
awakens  an  adive  defire  of  encreafing  it  j  a  con- 
vidion  of  living  under  a  falutary  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  endears  the  country  to  the  inhabitant, 
and  of  courfe  fccures  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  to  his  ceuntty.  The 
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The  proper  pride  of  a  nation  arifes  from  the  ■ 
domeftic  advantages  enjoyed  in  ii  and  o>ore 
than  from  that  efteem  and  confidsration  whieh 
thefe  advantages  acquire  among  foreign  nations. 
This  confideration,  while  fought  by  the  vain,  free 
nations  make  little  account  of;  as  the  EngSiili 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  vain,  they  concerning  them- 
felves  .but  little  about  the  judgment  of  others ;  ' 
and  even  where  honour  is  the  motive  to  adiion, 
yet  inftead  of  deducing  a  motive  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  if  it  renders  them  honourable 
in  their  own  eyes,  or  at  mod  in  thofe  of  their 
countrymen,  that’s  enough  for  them,  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  views  no  farther  ;  fo  that  vanity  has 
no. farther  fliare  in  this  kind  of  pride  than  as  the 
reputation  of  a  country  is  imagined  to  exalt  its 
individuals  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 


The  pride  arifing  from  real  advantages  may, 
v/ith  proper  limitations,  become  a  germ  of  the 
moft  exalted  fentiments.  A  man  who  is  igno- 
.rant  of  himfelf,  p,r  not  dim.ulated  by  a  juft  va- 
lue  of  himfelf  and  a  certain  noble  confidence,  is 
incapable  of  holding  out  againft  ievere  trials  and 

as 
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as  fuch  incapable  of  condudling  any  great  un» 
dertaking.  He  who  is  wanting  in  efteem  for 
himfelf  will  fcarce  gain  the  general  efteem.  He 
alone  has  a  high  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  who  knows  how  to  value  himfelf  where 
he  is  to  be  valued,  and  who  never  departs  from 
that  difeerning  humanity  towards  others,  which 
is  both  the  criterion  and  fruit  of  genuine  good 
fenfe.  The  beft  grounded  pride  debafes  itfclf 
?n  exerting  its  contempt  on  any  thing  that  in 
reality  is  beneath  contempt ;  and  the  moft  equir 
table  felf-eftimate  becomes  infupportable  when 
it  denies  to  others  the  meafure  of  efteem  juftly 
belonging  to  them.  Never  can  envy  confift 
with  a  generous  pride,  'though  it  by  no  means 
proceed  from  contempt,  how  induftrious  foever 
it  may  be  in  pouring  contempt  on  the  envied 
perfon  j  for  what  it  chiefly  betrays  is  only  a 
fear  of  being  furpafled.  To  a  worthy  mind  the 
contemplation  of  another’s  merit  is  a  feaft,  and 
th'e  more  exquifite  according  to  its  fenfe  of  ano¬ 
ther’s  refinements  j  to  emulation  real  merit  is 
prone,  but  envy  or  jealoufy  have  no  place  in  it. 
They  muft  be  fhallow  minds  who  turn  afide 
their  eye  from  the  contemplation  of  excellence. 

A  bright 
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A  bright  genius  never  defpifes  an  ideot,  know¬ 
ing  too  well  hoj^l'equently  he  refembles  him  ; 
but  he  defpifes  the  fool  who  afFedls  to  be 
thought  fome  body  only  becaufc  he  is  an  ideot. 
The  man  of  virtue  defpifes  vice,  but  does  not 
hate  the  vicious,  as  defpifing  him.  ModeAy 
is  the  moft  alluring  ornament  of  female  beauty, 
but  with  the  noble  pride  of  merit  which  efteems 
iifelf  and' will  be  honoured  by  others  as  it  ho¬ 
nours  itfelf,  .defpifing  a  heart  who  fees  not  into 
her  internal  worth,  and  loves  her  more  for  her 

beauty  than  her  virtues. 

But  I  now  enter  on  a  higher  Hand,  that  from 
the  confideration  of  individuals  I  may  extend 
my  profpedl  to  the  contemplation  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  noble  fclf-efteem  in  whole  nations. 


CHAP. 
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Of  national  pride  arijing  from  the  coiifideration 
•  (f  the  valour  of  ancejt or s, 

A  Nimateo  reprefentations  of  hazardous  en- 
■^"^terprizes,  in  fupport  of  our  country’s  rights, 
make  the  lateft  generations  .proud  oI  their  in- 
tre'iid  anceftors,  fecure  a  perpetual  duration  to 
their  hereditary  magnanimity,  and  infpire  frib¬ 
bles  and  voluptuaries  with  heroic  manners. 
The  confideration  of  the  valour  which  crowned 
the  heads  of  our  anceftors  with  ever  flourilhing 
laurels,  is  a  continual  memento  to  become  as 
eminent  as  they,  at  lead  not  to  do  any  thing 
which  may  fully  the  glorious  reputation  we  in¬ 
herit  from  them.  To  imitate  the  virtues  of  an¬ 
ceftors,  and  to  rival  their  renown,  to  difeharge 
with  proper  fpirit  the  duties  incumbent  on  us 
Ifom  our  defeent,  we.  are  to  call  to  mind  our 
anceftors  as  our  examples.  Their  exploits 
Ihould  be  held  out  to  us  by  the  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  the  orator  and  the  poet.  We  are  never 

to 
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to  imacrine  that  their  fame  is  an  inheritance  to 

O 

be  enjoyed  vtrith  indolence;  never  give  way  to 
that  turgid  and  jealous  pride  which  conceits 
that  every  thing  fliould  truckle  to  a  name,  and 
which  broils  at  any  fuperiorities  acquired  over 
'  it  by  merit.  Thus  the  anceftors  live  again  in 
their  defeendants.  In  a  field  of  battle,  the 
phantoms  of  the  flain  beckon  to  us.  Ancient 
trophies,  and  the  fragments  of  ruins,  become 
vocal ;  and  by  this  agreeable  fanaticifm,  inftead 
of  being  taken  up  with  frivolity  or  bafenefs, 
every  heart  blazes  with  emulation  and  patriot- 
ifm,  with  third  of  noble  didindion,  and  an  in- 
diflbluble  attachment  to  national  virtue. 

Anciently  nations,  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  heroifrn  of  their  ancedors,  incited  each 
other  to  vigilance  in  times  of  fecurity  and 
to  intrepidity  in  times  of  exigence.  The 
Corinthians  in  Thucydides  faid,  Your  fathers 

made  their  ivay  to  virtue  up  Jieep  and  rugged 
ways.  Let  their  examples  be  ever  before  you. 
Scorn  to  lo/e  by  wealth  and  Jloth  what  labour  and 
poverty  acquired.  It  was  the  general  exhortation  : 
Sit  not  down  under  the  obfolete  tales  current 
.  among  all  nations  concerning  their  great  at- 

chievements  1 
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chievements  j  no  honour  accrues  from  thefe  but 
only  to  fuch  as  imitate  them,  he  who  departs 
from  great  examples  held  up  to  him  for  imita¬ 
tion,  being  more  culpable  than  the  pufillani* 
mous  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  fuch 
incentives. 

»  '  s' 

Every  thing  among  the  Greeks'  confpired  to 
implant  the  ancient  heroifm  in  all  hearts,  by 
commemoration  of  their  anceRors.  To  the 
principles  congenial  with  this  manner  of  think** 
ing,  were  owing  their  moil  illuftrious  adtions. 
The  images  of  Harmodius  and  of  Ariftogiton 
kept  alive  in  the  Athenians  an  abhorrence  of 
tyranny,  and  every  day  renewed  their  gratitude 
to  thefe  couragious  defenders  of  liberty.  All 
who  died  for  their  country  were  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral ;  a  catafalco  being  eredled  three 
days  before,  and  on  it  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceafed  were  placed  in  public  view.  The  repub¬ 
lic  took  care  of  the  children  of  thofe  heroes  5 
a  noble  death  raifed  the  inferior  Greeks  to  a 
level  with  the  greateft  commanders ;  their  me¬ 
mory  was  renewed  to  the  lateft  generations,  by 
the  moft  folemn  rites,  and  their  images  flood 
near  thofe  of  their  deities.  With 


t 
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With  thefe  thoughts  did  the  Greeks  animate 
them'felves  in  marching  to  an  enemy,  before 
the  fignal  for  adion  was  given.  They  repre- 
fcnted  to  each  other  the  atchievements  of  their 
anceftors ;  they  invoked  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
to  be  witneffes  of  the  day,  in  which  they  would 
fhew  themfelves  worthy  of  their  name  by  con¬ 
quering  or  dying.  It  was  this  refolution  which 
diffipated  all  fear,  and  carried  them  cheerfully 
to  face  honourable  dangers.  The  Angle  battle 
of  Marathon  continued  for  fome  centuries  aia 
incentive  among  the  Greeks  to  equal  their  fore¬ 
fathers  :  in  all  exigencies,  they  ufed  to  call  to 
mind  that  battle,  the  numberlefs  army  of  the 
PerAans,  and  their  own  unconquerable  handfuL 
Demofthenes’s  nervous  eloquence  impreffed 
thefe  maxims  on  the  Athenian  youths,  and 
with  an  energy  which  inAamed  every  mind, 
Aiinulated  them  to  a  hatred  of  the  inAdioug 
king,  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and  an  ardour  to 
Agnalize  themfelves  by  great  adions.  With  the 
like  difpoAiions  did  the  Spartans  take  the  Aeld  | 
and,  accordingly,  though  their  armies  were 
Imall,  victory  followed  them  j  and  even  to  thioi 
day,  the  dsfeendants  of  the  Spartans  are  the 
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braveft  tribe  amoBg  the  Grecians,  and  thus  de- 
fervedly  free.  It  was  in  order  to  renew  among 
the  Greeks,  the  memory  of  their  glorious  an- 
ceftors,  that  Agefilaus  chofe  to  embark  at  Aulis 
in  his  expedition  againd  Afia,  as  the  port  where 
the  Greeks  embarked  for  the  celebrated  fiege 
of  Troy,  which  they  laid  in  afiies.  When 
Alexander  invaded  that  part  of  the  vvorld,  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  his  fird;  care  was,  to  Air  up 
the  courage  of  the  Greeks,  by  putting  them  in 
mind  of  their  former  vidtories.  He  went  to 
Ilium,  vilited  the  tombs  of  Ajax  and  Achilles, 
and  other  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war  j 
he  paid  them  the  ufual  honours,  and  with  his 

moA  illuArious  attendants,  performed  gymnaAic 
exercifes  near  Achilles’s  tomb,  anointing  it  like- 
wife  with  fragrant  odours,'^^nd  decking  it 

-V' 

with  garlands.  Happy  youths  cried  Alexander, 
in  having  a  faithful  friend  during  thy  life  j  and 
after  thy  death,  a  Homer  to ,  praife  thy  valour. 
'  Such  marks  of  honour,  exhibited  with  fo  much 
fkill  and  propriety,  kindled  an  intrepid  emula¬ 
tion  in  every  heart,  Alexander  imitating  Achilles, 
and  the  feldiery  Alexander.  Ituri  in  aciem  ma- 

jores 
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jores  et  pajleros  cogitate  *,  was  an  univerfal  ex¬ 
hortation.  T/jiai  that  you  are  Romans^  was  the 
nervous  parcenejts  of  the  Roman  commanders  to 
their  legions.  This  laconic  fpeech  rendered 
them  indefatigable  in  the  moft  difficult  enter- 
prizes,  and  intrepid  in  the  moft  bloody  battles. 
With  the  thoughts  of  the  atchicvements  of 
their  anceftors,  and  the  enthufiaftic  imagination 
of  the  privileges,  and  the  indubitable  future 
greatncfs  of  eternal  Rome,  they  conquered  the 
world. 


The  Arabians  have  to  this  day  preferved  their 
freedom  by  their  valour.  In  the  courfe  of  fo 
many  centuries,  the  Turks  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  them  under  their  yoke  j  nay,  they  ra¬ 
ther  extend  their  territories :  they  have  fettled 
in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  without  any  tribute  to 
the  Sultan,  or  any  regard  to  his  orders  j  and  the 


fuel  which  keeps  alive  this,  jibble  ardour,  is  the 

•a  -  ■  .  ••  •  •  ‘  '  s 

recolleftion  of  their  anceftors  r  nay,'  they  hear 
from  their  infancy,  ftories  of  the  daring  feats  of 
their  forefathers.  Arabia  every  where  refounds 
with  the  fongs,  in  which  thofe  feats  are  tranf- 


mitted 


When  you  come  to  engage  think  on  your  ancejlors  and  de/cen- 
dants. 


mitted  to  the  memory  of  poderity  j  and  thefe 
fongs  are  accounted  of  fuch  importance,  that  the 
Arabs  place  a  great  poet  on  a  level  with  a  hero. 
The  poetic  pidurcs  of  valour  drawn  in  the  gol¬ 
den  age,  before  Mahomet’s  time,  are  faid  to 
equal  in  true  fubiimity,  the  beft  performances 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Thefe  germs  of  heroifm  throve  rather  more 
vigoroufly  in  the  rugged  North.  Thofe  nations 
originally  Scythians,  who  left  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais  in  queft  of  eafe  and  comfort  in  Scandi- 

i  f  _ 

liavia  j  who  brought  Sweden,  Norway,  Ruffia, 
and  Denmark,  under  the  dominion  of  a  Scythian 
family  |  gradually  fpread  themfelves  into  Ger¬ 
many  j  and  fucceffively  filled  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
'  at  length  the  whole  weftern  empire,  with  the 
defolating  tempeft  of  their  wars,  had  the  fame 
origin,  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  courage,  and  the 
fame  love  of  freedom  :  the  fame  attachment  to 
their  original  cuftoms,  the  religion  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  fame  contempt  of  death,  founded 
pn  the  hopes  of  a  future  felicity, 

The  pufioms  and  ordinances  of  thefe  people 

combined 
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cotTibincd  to  imprint  in  their  fonSj  tne  comms* 
moration  of  their  anceftria!  valour.  This  was 
their  predominant  virtue,  and  accordingly  was 
held  in  fingular  honour,  and  their  love  of  war 

deeply  rooted  in  their  religion  itfelf.  Odin 

inftesd 

*  The  following  account  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  or  Goden,  ^ 
partly  borrowed  from  Sir  William  Temple’s  difeourfe  on  He¬ 
roic  Virtue.  He  was  chief  of  a  Scythian  people,  living  be¬ 
tween  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  the  youth  of 
whom,  of  both  fexes,  to  avoid  the  Roman  dominion,  he  led 
towards  the  Baltic  fea,  and  extended  his  conquers  all  round 
it ;  this  expedition  was  about  feventy  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera.  Odin,  or  Woden,  imported  originally,  the  fu- 
preme  god  of  the  Scythians  ;  it  having  been  cuflomary  among 
all  the  heroes  of  thofe  nations,  to  claim  a  defeent  from  their 
gods,  and  efpecially  the  god  of  war.  He  if  he  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  that  martial  principle,  at  lead  cherifhed  it  among  the 
Scandinavians,  with  whom  it  was  a  fixed  and  general  opinion, 
that  all  men  who  lived  unadiye  lives  and  died  natural  deaths, 
by  ficknefs  or  by  age,  went  into  vail  caves  under  ground,  all 
dark  and  miry,  full  of  noifome  creatures  ufual  in  fuch  places, 
and  there  for  ever  grovelled  in  endlefs  ftcnch  and  mifery.  On 
the  contrary,  all  who'gave  themfelves  to  warlike  adions  and 
enterprises,  to  the  conqueft  of  their  neighbours,  and  flaughter 
of  enemies,  and  died  in  battle,  or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold 
adventures,  thefe  went  immediately  to  the  vaft  ball  or  palace  of 
Woden,  their  god  of  war,  who  eternally  kept  open  houfe  for 
all  fuchguefts,  where  they  were  entertained  at  infinite  tables, 
in  perpetual  feafts  and  mirth,  every  man  caroufing  in  bowls 

made 
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inftead  of  a  pure  and  abftradl  dodrine  concern¬ 
ing  God,  introduced  fenfitive  ideas  of  the  divine 
majefty.  He  had  the  art  to  model  the  code  of 
the  Scythian  nation,  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tions  and  conceptions  of  thofe  people.  His 
paradife  and  his  hell  were  totally  calculated  for 
the  increafe  of  valour.  His  laws  far  exceed  all 
the  laws  of  the  Spartans  for  requiring  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  greateft  contempt  of  death.  With 
the  laft  gafp  of  their  warriors,  were  immediately 
conneded  all  thofe  dazzling  rewards  which  in¬ 
flamed  their  imaginative  powers  ;  and  inftead 
of  oppofing  only  frigid  fpeculation  and  refledion 
to  natural  fear,  it  was  encountered  and  generally 
fupj3rcfred  by  flaming  paftions, 

Odin 

aiiade  of  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies  they  had  flain,  according 
to  the  numbers  of  which,  every  one  in  thefe  manfions  of 
pleafure  was  the  moft  honoured,  and  the  bed  entertained. 

The  force  of  this  opinion  on  their  thoughts  and  paflions  con¬ 
cerning  life  and  death,  is  ftrongly  reprefented  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-ninth  flanza  of  that  fong  of  Epicedium  of 
Regner  Lodbrog,  one  of  their  famous  kings,  which  he  com- 
pofed  in  the  Runic  language,  about  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
after  he  was  mortally  flung  by  a  ferpent,  and  before  the  venom 
feized  upon  his  vitals. 


STANZA  XXL 
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Odin  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians,  that  a 
happy  immortality  was  referved  only  for  thofe 
who,  like^  their  fathers,  died  fword  in  hand. 
To  rulh  upon  the  enemies  weapons  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  promifed  recompence  were, 
according  to  his  dodlrine,  confccutive.  He 

brought 

Stanza  XXL 

Pugnavimus  enfibus, 

Hoc  ridere  me  facit  ^emper 
Quod  Balderi  Patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula, 

Bibemus  cerevifiam 

Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum* 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici-in  Odini  domibus. 

Non  venio  defperabundus 
Verbis  ad  Othini  aulam. 

Stanza  XXIX. 

Fert  animus  finire, 

Invitant  me  Dyfe 
Quas  ex  Odini  aula  • 

Othinus  mihi  milit 

Laetus  cereviliam  cum  Afis 

In  fumma  fede  bibam 

Vitas  elapfas  funt  horse, 

Ridens  moriar. 

/ 

There  is  fcarce  any  need  of  adding,  that  our  Wednefday 
received  that  appellation  as  the  day  cdnfecrated  to  Odin  or 
Woden.  Thurfday,  as  the  feftival  of  Thor,  the  foix  of  Odin. 
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brought  the  Scandinavians  to  believe,  that  falva- 
vatio!) , immediately  depended  on  a  perlon’s  (bed¬ 
ding  his  blood  j  and  that  a  lick  patient,  when 
near  dying,  Ibould  caufe  himfelf  to  be  wounded, 
and  not  fligbtly»  in  order  to  his  appearing  bloody 
before  the  face  of  his  deities.  Odin  adled  up 
to  his  doctrine j  and  the  Scandinavians,  after  his 
example,  fought  the  highell  pitch  of  happinefs 
and  pleafure,  in  (laughter  and  dangerous  havoc. 
Their  poets  frequently  fay.  Our  warriors  go  to 
death  with  a  fmile,  they  face  danger  with  tranf- 
port;  they,  though  they  fall  in  battle  all  over 
wounds,  expire  with  triumphant  looks.  A  nor¬ 
thern  chief  in  his  laft  moments  thus  exults  : 
**What  flrange  tiew  joys  rifi  up  within  me  !  I  am 
dying.  I  hear  Odin's  voice -y  the  gates  of  his 
blifsful  palace  open  to  me  :  the  half- naked  mai¬ 
dens  meet  me  with  n  fmtley  lovely  creatuf  es !  a Jky— 
blue  fcarf  heightens  the  enchanting  whitenefs  of 
their  compleSlion  !  Behold  they  welcome  me  with 
the  /hulls  of  my  Jlain  enemies  filled  with  elevating 
beer. "  He  fell,  laughed  and  died,  is  an  epitaph 
mentioned  in  an  Iflandic  Chronicle  j  but  what 
all  modern  men  of  honour  will  not  fubferibe  to, 

a  warrior  being  flung  in  wreftling,  and  his  con¬ 
queror 


— ■  y-f 
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Conqueror  without  9.  weapon  to  ftab  hitn>  the 
vanouiihed  pronaiied  to  remain  as  he  was^  whilft 
the  other  went  and  fetched  a  dagger  to  difpatch 
him,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word. 

Courage  was  the  favourite  virtue  anioiig  the 

Goths  *i  who,  indeed,  made  no  account  of  any 

Y  ,  thing 

*  Harold  with  the  hluMooth,  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  had  founded  on  the  coatt  of 
Pdmerania,  a  city  named  Julin,  or  Jomlhourg,  as  a  colony  of 
young  Danes,  under^a  famous  warrior,  called  Palnatako*  li 
was  to  be  a  fecond  Lacedemon,  and  e.very  thing  entirely 
reeled  for  the  formation  of  foldiers.  He  had  forbidden  fo^ 
much  as  naming  the  word  fear.  A  citizen  of  Julin  was  not  to  mind 
numbers,  but  to  continue  fighting.  Even  prefent  and  unavoid¬ 
able  death  would  not  have  excufed  any  mark  of  the  flighted 
timidity  or  regret.  Nothing  proves  this  better  than  a  pafTage  of 
their  hiftory.  The  Jambourghers  having  made  an  eruption  in¬ 
to  the  lands  of  a  powerful  Norwegian  lord,  were  over-pow¬ 
ered  after  a  mod  obftinate  refiftance.  Their  eminent  chiefs 
being  made  prifoners,  the  conquerors,^  conformably  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  them  to .  die ;  the  fird 
v/ho  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  only  faid,  without  chang¬ 
ing  colour,  or  the  lead  fign  of  fear,  “  Why  fhould  I  not 
fharethe  fame  fate  as  my  father:  he  is  dead,  and  now  is  my' 

turn.’*  A  warrior  named  ^of chill,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  fecond’a^ 

% 

head,  having  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  death,  anfwered,  “  I 
‘‘  too  well  remember  the  laws  of  Jomfbourg,  for  any  wordexpreP 
five  of  fear  to  efcape  me.”  The  third  replied  to  the  fame  quef- 

tmn  i 


thing  elfe ;  but  what  they  moil  defpifcd,  was 
ihew  and  effeniinacy*  Their  very  women  learn¬ 
ed  to  handle  their  weapons.  A  princefs,  who 
with  her  own  hand  had  killed  a  lover,  as  a 
chaftirement  for  his  too  great  freedom,  was 

looked  on  with  a  kind  of  adoration.  A  young 
man  could  fcarce  meet  with  with  a  wo- 

i. 

man 

tion  :  I  rejoice  to  die  with  glory,  and  any  death  Is  preferable 

to  an  infamous  life  like  thine.’’  The  fourth  was  longer  and 
more  lingular  in  his  anfwer  :  “  I  only  delire  you,  fpeaking  to 
“  Torchill,  to  cut  off  my  head  expeditioudy  ;  for  it  is  a  quedion 
often  agitated  at  Jomjfbourg,  Whether  any  feeling  be  left  after 
the  head  is  off;  therefore,  feel  hold  this  knife  in  my  hand; 
if,  after  my  head  is  off,  I  point  the  knife  towards  you,  that 
will  be  a  mark  that  fome  life  dill  remains ;  if  I  let  it  fall,  be 
that  a  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  fo  now  determine  this  contro* 
verfy.”  Tor  chill  fevered  the  head  at  one  blow,  and  the 
knife,  as  was  natural,  fell  out  of  the  hand.  The  fifth  die  wed 
the  fame  tranquillity,  and  died  in  bantering  his  enemies.  The 
fixth  faid,  Torchill  ftrike  me  in  the  face;  I  will  remain  im- 
moveable,  and  do  you  obferve  if  I  give  any  fign  of  fear,  or 
fo  much  as  Ihut  mine  eyes  ;  for  the  Jombourgers  are  accuftom- 
<<  ed  not  to  ftir  even  at  the  droke  of  death,  and  we  have  often 
praaifed  it  among  one  another.”  The  feventh  was,  fays  the 
Hidorian,  a  young  man  in  the  dower  of  life,  and  very  beautiful : 
his  light  hair  refembled  filk,  and  hung  in  curls  on  his  dioulders. 
Tore)?;/// alked  him  what  he  thought  of  death.— It  is  welcome, 
only  fee  that  no  dave  touches  my  hair,  and  that  it  be  not  be 
««  not  befmeared  with  my  blood.”  Itlortlnrn.  Jnti^uities-^ 
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mat!  who  would  accept  of  him  before  he  had 
given  public  proofs  of  his  courage.  A  king’s 
I'on  could  not  decline  a  duel  with  a  peafant,  it 
having  the  fan^flon  of  religion  itfelf,  from  a 
perfuafion,  that  he  who  came  off  victor  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  right. 

This  way  of  thinking,  and  the  atchievements 
confequential  to  it,  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
in  the  firft  rudiments  of  Scandinavian  poefy. 

Boys  were  carefully  taught  thefe  fongs,  that 
their  impreffible  hearts  might  be  early  accuf- 

tomed  to  the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  heroic 
feats  ;  and  prodigies  not  inferior  to  thofe  which 
accrued  from  them,  do  I  expedt  from  the  im« 
mortal  lays  of  the  Brandenburgh  Tyrteus,  and 
the  glowing  fongs  of  his  Swifs  brother. 

The  like  fpirit  introduced  itfelf  among  the 
ancient  Germans.  Their  youth  rulhed  into  the- 
ihickeft  dangers,  with  the  foie  view  of  being 
celebrated  by  their  bards.  He  who  had  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguilhed  blmfelf,  was  deified  on  his 
dcceafe,  and  his  defeendants  raifed  to  a  level 
yvith  princes,  befides  great  gifts  and  parcels  of 

land 
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land  fettled  on  them  j  and  to  hold  their  honours 
wh'iift  they  lived  becoming  fuch  anceftors. 

Among  the  Francs,  a  beautiful  young  woman 
never  beftowed  her  inclination,  but  on  a  man  of 
lingular  yalour,  who,  to  fignalize  both  his  me¬ 
rit  and  the  ardour  of  his  love,  makes  it  his  firft 
bufincfs  to  feek  an  opportunity  of  exercifing 
his  arms.  Without  having  taken  prifoners, 
mounting  a  dangerous  aclivity,  driven  the  ene¬ 
my  from  an  important  port,  there  was  no  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  courthip  j  the  women  chufing  ra¬ 
ther  that  their  lovers  ftiould  die  fvyord  in  hand, 

than  turn  their  back.  Germany  every  where 
refounded  with  the  harfhdin  of  arms  j  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  renown  waved  over  every  tomb  j  and 
even  now,  every  worthy  German  walks  with  an 
inward  reverence  oyer  the  fields  which  cover 
the  remains  of  his  great  anceftors,  and  in  the 
forefts,  where  their  reputation  ftill  as  it  were 
hovers  abopt  the  mo|ly  oaks. 

Could  the  northern  people  amidft  fuch  fentir 
tnents,  depart  from  that  exalted  felf-efteem 
Hfhjgh  theif  codes,  their  religion,  their  poets  in- 
>  culctte. 


.  .  ■* 
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culcate,  by  fo  many  motives  fo  ftrongly  urged. 

If  their  fathers  have  not  tranfmitted  to  them  any 
great  fondnefs  for  civil  reputation,  yet  do  they 
inherit  from  them  the  nobleft  examples  of  firm- 
nefs  and  courage,  and  fpirits  glowing  with  emu- 

i 

lation. 

Among  the  moft  valiant  nations,  pride  in  the 
military  reputation  of  their  anceftors  was  the 

principal  incentive  of  their  courage.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Huns  were  feized  with  a  kind  of 
phrenzy,  at  the  relations  of  great  feats  perfor¬ 
med  by  their  anceftors  5  and  the  hoary  fathers 
Would  (hed  tears  on  feeing  that  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  equal  the  juvenile  vigour  and 
ardour  of  their  vegete  offspring.  The  Japan- 
nefe  were  once  a  martial  nation,  fond  of  glory, 
and  illuftrious  enterprizes,  and  of  fignalizing 
their  contempt  of  death.  Their  moft  ancient 
families  were  even  obfervant  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  a  graceful  and  majeftic  demea¬ 
nor.  The  pride  arifing  from  the  military  repu¬ 
tation  of  anceftors,  was  fomented  in  'them  in 
their  early  youth  5  their  education  was  chiefly 
calculated  to  implant  ideas  of  courage  and  he- 

roifm. 


roifm.  War  fongs  and  triumpant  hymns,' 
were  the  firft  harmony  to  which  their  ears 
were  accufiomed  j  and  one  great  taflc  in  their 
fchools  was  to  tranfcribe  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes,  and  the  hiftories  of  their  anceftors,  who, 
on  -fome  commendable  cccafion,  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death. 

This  pride  it  was  which  likewife  animated 
the  ancient  Swiflers  to  face  any  dangers  of  war ; 
they  with  unthaken  intrepidity  trod  on  the 
necks  of  their  numerous  enemies  j  a  handful  of 
ruftics  wrefled  their  liberty  from  the  powerful 
hands  of  their  oppreffors.  The  memory  of  thefe 
ruftics  called  aloud  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave 
Bernians  at  Laupen  j  that  fmall  corps  took  the 
field,  determined  to  die  becoming  the  Helvetian 
glory  }  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  and  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  authors  of  their  freedom,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  and  routed  their  haughty  enemies.  It 
was  to  the  memory  of  thofe  ruftics,  that  Auftria 
owed  its  fhameful  defeat  at  Sempach,  in  1386, 
where  the  Auftrian  army  confifted  of  4000 
choice  men,  among  whom  were  many  eminent 
nobility  5  the  Swifs  did  not  exceed  1300,  and 
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ill  armed  j  but  their  native  heroifm  prevailed 
over  better  weapons,  and  dexterity  and  num¬ 
bers.  Here  it  was  that  Arnold  Winkelried  per¬ 
formed  an  adion  which  deferves  the  perpetual 
veneration  of  SwilTerland.  Seeing  the  Auftrians 
were  not  to  be  broken,  becaufe  being  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  they  had  difmounted,  and 
forming  a  clofe  batalion,  prefented  a  front  all 
iron,  and  bridling  with  pikes  and  lances,  he 
formed  a  fcheme  to  facrifice  himfelf  for  his 
country  :  Friends  faid  he,  1  am  now  going  to 
give  my  life  to  procure  you  the  vidlory ;  /  only 
recommend  my  family  to  you.  Follow  me,  and 
aB  in  confequence  of  what  you  fee  me  do.  <  Then 
drawing  them  up  in  the  form  by  the  Romans 
called  cufeus  a  wedge,  and  placing  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  the  triangle,  he  'marched  up  to  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  wreding  their  pikes 

it 

from  feveral,  cleared  a  way  for  the  Swifs  to 
break  into  this  iron  batalion,  who  being  in¬ 
cumbered  by  their  armour,  the  Swifs  obtained 
a  complete  vidory.  In  this  battle  fell,  be- 
fides  the  duke  of  AuPtria  himfelf,  above  half  of 
his  army.  The  memory  of  thefe  ruftics  in¬ 
flamed  the  hearts  of  the  twelve  hundred 

Swiffers, 
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Swiffers,  who,  not  far  from  Bafle,  attacked 
forty  thoufand  French,  and  difputed  the  vidlory 
with  fuch  obftinacy,  that  the  few  remaining 
perithed  under  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which, 
after  their  retreat  into  it,  was  fet  on  fire.  The 

memory  of  thefe  ruftics  adluated  in  the  hearts 
of  our  fathers,  who,  at  Murten,  drove  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  as  whirls  fand.  The  memory  of  thefe 
ruftics,  while  their  progeny  was  not  yet  dege¬ 
nerated,  was  produdlive  of  a  thoufand  immor¬ 
tal  adlions,  which  gained  them  the  confidence 
of  princes,  the  adniiration  of  Europe,  and  an 

honourable  peace  with  foreigners*.  To  culti¬ 
vate 

®  Louis  XI.  while  dauphin,  was  witnefs  of  the  prodigies  of  va¬ 
lour  they  performed  at  the  battle  of  St.  James,  near  Bafil,  and 
he  then  formed  the  dclign  of  ftriftly  engaging  in  his  intcreft  fo 
intrepid  a  nation.  The  twelve  hundred  brave  men,  who  on  this 
occafion  firft  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Armagnacs,  which 
Was  eighteen  thoufand  ftrong,  afterwards  ralhly  engaging  the 
body  of  the  army,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  killed, 
and  thirty- two  wounded.  Twelve  men  only  eicaped,  who  were 
confidered  by  their  countrymen  as  cowards,  that  had  preferred  a 
life  of  lhame  to  the  honour  of  dying  for  their  country.  But  be- 
fides  their  terrifying  the  enemy,  and  preferving  Switzerland  from 
a  ruinous  invalion,  they  did  it  great  fervice  by  the  glory  they  ac^ 
quired  by  their  arms.  A  reputation  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  is 

ms 
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vate  peace,  the  Swifs  in  their  grant  of  troops,’ 
make  it  only  defenfive ;  thofe  in  the  fervice  of 
France  never  crofs  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  brave  Daulholfer,  cotfimandant  of  a 
corps  of  200  men  in  the  French  army,  and  of 
which  his  four  fons  formed  the  firft  rank,  on  the 
generars  infiftiog  that  he  fliould  crofs  the  Rhine^ 
and  matreh  into  Germany,  he,,  without  any 
further  ceremony^  broke  his  pike,  and  returned 

to  Berner 

/ 

,  -  •  T  ,,  .  ,i>  / 

Thus  the  pride  arifing  from  the  honourable 
commemoration  of  valiant  anceftors,  is  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  magnanimity,  and  the  fureft 
prefervation  againft  floth  and  degeneracy^ 

criAi^ 


not  lefs  advantageous  to  tiat  nation,  anc!  it  has  in  ail  tim4s  heeti 
careful  of  preferving  it.  The  canton  of  Zug  pnniflted  witH 
death,  the  foldier  ivho  difeovered  the  duke  of  Milan  to  th^ 
French,  when  to  efcape  them  he  had  difguifed  himfelf,  an 
walked  in  the  ranks  of  the  Swifs  marching  out  of  NovaraV 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  pride  arifing  from  the  reputation  acquired 

by  a  people  in  arts  and  fciences, 

/ 

I^Y  this  pride  is  to  be  underftood,  the  high 
eiiimation  a  nation  forms  of  itfelf  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  fuperior  talents  of  its  anceftors,  or 

as  being  themfelves  poflefled  of  fuch  talents, 

♦ 

This  felf-efteem  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
the  high  idea  entertained  of  arts  and  fciences, 
and  their  happy  influence  on  the  foul.  By  them 
is  the  mind  developed,  the  circle  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  enlarged,  its  mode  of  thinking  refined, 
and  every  latent  fpark  of  genius  kindled.  A 
mind  thus  enlightened,  fees  into  the  univerfal 
errors  of  nations,  the  prejudices  and  illufions  of 
all  ages ;  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  is  known  intel- 
ledual  goodnefs,  beauty,  and  truth.  Like  a 
fuperior  effence  looking  down  from  heaven  on 
us,  tranquil  it  beholds  mankind  ftill  wandering 
in  the  darknefs  of  error  j  and  many  their  deflec¬ 
tions  amidft  the  tempcfls  raging  in  this  fublu- 
nary  fcenc* 
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The  Enfemble  of  fciences  teaches  the  foul  a 
fenfe  of  its  raoR  proper  greatnefs,  and  fills  it 
with  dlfguil:  for  laurels  ftained  with  human 
blood.  Darius  was  conquered,  and  Afia  had 
been  fubdued,  when  Alexander  wrote  to  Arif' 
totle  his  preceptor,  T^kat  he  had  much  rather 
Jurpafs  men  by  knowledge  and  penetration^  than , 
by  extent  of  dominions.  He  had  likewife  years 
before  faid  to  Diogenes,  \vhen  ftanding  before 
his  cafk.  Were  1  not  Alexander,  I  could  wijh  my- 
felf  Diogenes. 


This  nobis  fentiment  of  anceflrial  glory, 
fpreads  itfelf  through  a  whole  nation,  when 
noted  for  having  produced  a  great  number  of 
eminent  perfonages.  The  memory  of  worthies 

who  have  lived  for  their  country,  well  difpofed 

$ 

minds  hold  in  equal  account  with  the  memory  oL 

heroes  who  have  died  for  their  country.  Every 

nation  values  itfelf  on  thofe  of  its  literati,  pbi- 

lofophers  and  artificers,  who  having  paid  the 

tribute  of  death,  no  longer  excite  the  public 
envy.  The  nations  who  entertain  the  higheft 

notions  of  their  great  men,  are  often  the  very 

■  •  laft 
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'|8q' 

»• 

|aft  in  paying  them  a  due  regard  when  living^. 
It  is  only  for  thofe,  who  being  already  confined 
?o  the  grave,  (land  no  longer  in  any  body’s  way, 
jthat  fuch  an  efteem  is  to  be  exoedted  which  en- 

^  '  ■u  ’  • 

,vy  will  no  longer  prey  on;  With  thefc  limita¬ 
tions,  the  fame  of  a  nation  may  be  termed  the 
produfl:  arifing  from  the  reputation  of  fome 
individuals  to  the  general  mafs  of  gcnuis  of  all 
|:he  natiyeSc 


They  who  have  enlightened  their  country  by 
their  talents,  exalted  it  by  their  philofophy,  em- 
helliflied  by  their  genius, ,  may  be  faid  to  have 
carried  their  nation’s  name  on  their  ihoulders 

i  '  t 

So  the  mofl:  diftant  countries,  and  the  remoteft 

4 

pofierity  j  that  after  the  period  of  earthly  exift- 
ence,  their  more  noble  part  lives  and  operates  j 
and  unimpaired  by  long  fucceffion  of  time,  be- 
comes  an  inheritance  to  all  nations.  The  im- 
prefles  of  their  great  fouls  are  admired  in  mo¬ 
numents  left  to  us  for  our  admiration  and  in- 


(Irudion,  -In  them  ftill  breathes  their  genius, 

there 


\  *  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
^Thro’  which,  when  living,  Homer  begg’d  his  bread. 

i  i  *  j  s  i  •  i  V  j  .  * 

I 
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there  ftill  blazes  patriotifm’s  facred  fire ;  from 
thence  it  communscated  itfelf  to  the  hreafis  of 
thofe  great  psrfonages,  who  have  adorned  their 
country  in  fucceeding  ages.  Still  may  thofe 
monuments  emit  a  fpark  which  may  revive 
priftinc  fublimity  of  fentiment  in  a  languorous 
progeny,  that  it  fhall  pant  after  the  inheritance 
it  had  forfeited  j  and,  in  the  adaiiration  of  its 
refplendency,  prefs  forwards  to  the  recovery  pf  it. 

The  Greeks  were  fenfible,  that  for  confolation 
in  adverfity,  deliverance  in  dangers,  the  exten- 
fion  of  their  reputation,  and  the  glory  of  their 
aftions,  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  their 
literati.  Many  of  the  Athenians,  who,  being 
taken  prifoners  in  Nicias’s  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Sicily,  were  made  Haves  of,  owed  their 
prefervation,  or  at  leaf!  their  well-being,  to 
Euripides,  whofe  verfes  they  ufed  to  repeat  to 
their  mafters.  In  fuch  celebrity  were  the  Gre¬ 
cian  genuifes,  that  feme  Grecian  envoys  coming 
to  the  king  of  Perfia,  the  firft  queflion  he  afked 
them  was.  How  the  poet  Arijlophanes  did? 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  father  of  poefy,  all 

Achilles’s  fighting  would  not  have  refeued  his 

name 
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name  from  oblivion.  Ptolomcy  Philaclelphus, 
v;hom  his  courage  and  probity  raifed  to  the 
throne;  being  full  of  the  Grecian  fpirit,  fo  im¬ 
proved  his  capital  Alexandria,  that  it  became 
the  ,  metropolis  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  mu- 
feum  he  founded,  was  the  moll  ancient  and 
mod  fplendid  temple  ever  raifed  in  honour  of 
the  fciences,  and  in  it  he  fettled  many  profeffors, 
all  of  difiinguilhed  abilities.  He  made  it  an 
afylum  for  perfecuted  philofophers ;  and  in 
their  panegyrics,  found  a  furer  path  to  glory 
than  all  his  cflentatious  predeceffors,  who,  with 
their  pyramids  feemed  to  brave  Heaven,  and  in- 
fure  a  name  beyond  decay. 

■’  Rome  facrificed  conquefl  to  literature,  and  re- 
.llnquiflied  military  glory  for  the  more  humane 
reputation  of  arts  and  fciences.  What  if  the 

,  arms  of  that -powerful  people,  had  fubdued 
Greece,  yet  was  Greece  able  to  (hew  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  greatnefs  of  genius  raifes  the  have 
above  his  madcr,  and  that  it  is  not  anly  at  the 
head  of  vidtorious  armies,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
demoliilied  thrones,  this  greatnefs  is  attained. 

'  Th® 
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The  fall  of  the  Republic  feemed  to  ftrengthen 
the  intereft  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  world 
fubmitted  itfelf  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  lord, 
and  the  tyrant  Auguflus,  as.difguded  with  blood- 
thed,  became  a  munificent  patron  to  the  mufes. 
He  delights  to  hear  Virgil  read  his  poetry  to  him, 
and  when  the  poet  was  fpent  with  reading,  no 

lefs  a  perfon  than  the  firft  minifter  of  date  re¬ 
lieved  him,  and  once  when  reciting  his  lines  on 
Marceiius,  a  deceafed  fon  of  the  emperor’s, 
Odtavia,  his  confort,  fell  into  a  fwoon,  and 
Auguflus  himfeif  was  moved  to  tears*.  The' 
fame  emperor  had  pitched  upon  the  poet  FIo- 
race  for  his  favourite,  but  Horace  had  the  re- 
folution  to  decline  that  brilliant  honour.  Rome, 
even  in  its  fliackles,  was  flii!  great  in  its  geni- 
ufes.  Their  fame  was  the  fame  of  the  date, 
and  the  people’s  pude. 

The  honours  paid  to  thofe  who  didinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  genius  and  literary  abilities,- 

was 

•  The  lines  are  from  860  to  885,  book  VI.  of  theEneid,  and 
the  emprefs  farther  prefented  him  with  ten  fellerces,  between 
eighty  and  ninety  pounds  for  each  line. 
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was  the  moil  exuberant  germ  of  great  men, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  In  the 
Ceramicum  *  at  Athens,  were  ereded  ftatues 
of  its  illufirious  citizens.  Greece  was  every 
where  full  of  fuch  honorary  remembrancers. 
Their  reputation  on  all  fides  prefented  itfelf  to 
the  mind,  which  in  confequencc,  burnt  with 
impatience  to  deferve  the  like  memorials.  The 

graves  feemed  to  open,  and  ihades  of  the  dead 
to  return  on  earth,  to  animate  the  Roman  youth 
in  the  purfuit  of  the  beautiful,  the  juft,  and  the 
grand ;  and  accordingly  the  impulfe  of  honour 
beat  ftrong  in  them,  when  they  faw  the  ftatues 
of  their  great  fore-fathers  drawn  in  prcceflion 

to 

I 

*  There  were  two  places  fo  called  at  Athens,  one  within  the 
city,  and  containing  innumerable  buildings,  as  temples,  thea¬ 
tres,  porticoes,  &c.  the  other  in  the  fuburbs,  and  which  befidej 
being  a  public  burial  place,  contained  AcadeTny^  and  many 
other  edifices ;  Athens  was  likewife  famous  for  its  conflitution* 
and  police,  concerning  which  their  legiflator,  Solon  fays ; 

What  poixi^r  ^as  jit  I  did  on  all  hejloiv. 

Nor  raised  the  mean  too  high,  nor  prefi^d  too  lonxi^ 

The  rich  that  rul'd  and  e^\y  ojjice  hore^ 

Conjitd d  hy  la^s  njoould  not  opprefs  the  poor , 

1^0  th  parties  IfecuAd  from  la^lefs  might. 

So  none  incroach* d  upon  another  s  right » 

Potter’s  Archseologia  Grexcf.' 
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io  dignify  folemnities,  amidft  acclamations  of 
praife. 

/ 

Never  is  a  nation  more  powerfully  ftlmulated 
to  the  love  of  fcience  and  virtue,  than  when  iS 
views  domeftie  patterns  of  this  kind  with  a  ge¬ 
nerous  pride.  Every  nation  owes  cfteem  td 
«  • 

thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  enlightened  and 
amended.  It  will  honour  even  the  images  of 
them,  it  will  celebrate  their  memories,  and 
every  heart  will  glow  with  a  fervid  defire  of 

fuch  honours,  and  the  magnanimity  which  has' 
deferved  them.  Accordingly,  the  pride  arifing 
from  the  thought  of  pre-eminence  in  abilities 
and  talents,  over  other  nations,  was  efpecially 
prevalent  among  the  ^Greeks  and  Romans^ 

Ath  cns,  fo  early  as  under  Pericles,  raifed  the 
aftonifbment  of  its  neighbours,  by  the  mafier- 
pieces  of  its  literati  and  artificers.  Pericles  per-^ 
petuated  the  memory  of  his  heroes,  by  Phidas’^ 
creative  hand  ;  it  was  he  vvho,  by  his  eloquence,- 
carried  the  Attic  fpirit  to  its  higheft  flight.  He 
was  the  very  foul  of  Athens.  There  Is  nd 

reading  Paufanias’s  travels,  through  that  beautt» 

A  a;  fg}! 
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'sj  ^ 

fu!  country,  without  a  raviHbing  impreflion  of 
the  moft  exahsd  ideas.  The  reader  is  tranf- 
ported  with  the  dcfcriptions  of  its  multifarious 
mafter-pieces  i  artd  exquifite  productions  of 
architedlure,  fculptare,  and  painting,  embellifh- 
ing  every  corner  of  Greece;  all  conducted  under  a 
mafculine  and  judicious  tafte.  Greece,  during  a 
long  fucceffion  of  centuries,  brought  forth  in  all 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  fublime,  men  who 
prompted  by  a  creative  genius,  /truck  out  of  the 
common  path,  and  gained  immortality,  through 
ways  before  untried.  To  exalt  their  fouls  and 
enlarge  their  knowledge,  the  love  of  truth,  and 
defire  of  perfection  put  thofe  great  men  on  very 
long  and  hazardous  journies.  Even  the  veftiges 
left  by  the  Romans  in  three  parts  of  the  world 
of  their  grandeur,  and  their  third:  after  endlefs 
glory,  are, '  together  with  their  religious  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  memories  of  their  great  men,  fo 
many  evident  marks  of  their  pride. 

/ 

Italy,  England,  and  France,  have  of  late 
come,  neared  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  a 
jud  edimate  of  their  merits  in  arts  and 

fciences,. 


The 
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The  ftalians  are  certainly  well  grounded  in 
that  pride,  as  built  on  the  renown  of  their  na¬ 
tion  for  arts  and  Iciences.  No  fooner  had  the 
Italian  cities  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  liberty,  when 
from  the  gloom  of  a  Gothic  chaos,'  iffued  that 
light  which  had  formerly  irradiated  Greece. 
The  ardour  of  thefe  revolutions  impregnated  all 
arts  and  fcienccs,  and  produced  immortal 
pieces  of  every  kind :  Florence,  liberal  of  the 
wealth  accruing  from  an  extcnfive  trade  and 
flourilhing  manufaftures,  and  adluated  by  that 
defire  of  honour  v/hich  is  the  concomitant  of 
genius  and  the  parent  of  -greal;  defigns  and 
actions,  affedted  every  kind  of  glory;  Europe 
beheld  the  patriotic,  political,  and  military  vir¬ 
tues  revived,  together  wuh  the  arts  and  fciences, 
the  fources  of  which  the  Barbarians  had  fo  long 
deftroyed.  Florence,  both  before  and  under 
the  Medicis,  was  Athens  in  its  meridian  of  prof- 
perity.  Italy,  now  fo  priefl-ridden,  is  of  all 
the  ftates  in  Europe,  that  where  the  fine  arts 
firft  found  objcdts  for  application  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  emulation  and  recomoeace.  From  that 
city  have  ever  come  the  firfi  fpavks  which  pre- 
faged  and  produced  the  greaieft  reiiuns 
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The  Francifean  monk,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
papal  dignity  by  the  title  of  Sixrus  V.  did  more 
for  the  embellithment  of  Rome,  in  his  fhort 
•  papacy  of  five  years,  than  the  renowned  Auguf- 
Jus,  during  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  with 
all  the  riches  of  the  world  at  his  command. 

^  ^  m 

From  Italy  were  acquired  thofe  fciences,  which 
have  proved  a  fund  of  fuch  glorious  advantages 
jto  Europe.  It  is  efpecially  to  Italy  that  we  owe 
the  fine  arts  and  good  tafte,  in  fetting  before  us 
fo  great  a  nurnber  of  inimitable  fpecimens. 


The  veneration  of  the  Italians  for  great  men 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  them. 

Florence  is  full  of  monuments  eroded  to  their 

*  -  -  '  ■ 

memory,  both  by  the  fovereigns  of  the  country 
and  private  perfons.  The  celebrated  Viviani’s 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  is  a  monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the 
illuftrioos  Galileo,  whofe  fcholar  he  likewife 
every  where  took  a  pleafure  in  faying  he  had 
been. 

I- 


The  front  of  this  houfe  Is  adorned  with  a 

*  t  1 

bufto,  in  bronze,  of  that  reftorer  of  the  moft 

fublime 
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fublime  fciences,  and  between  the  windows  are 
the  dates  and  accounts  of  thofe  difcoveries  with 
which  Galileo  enriched  thofe  fciences. 

/ 

The  Florentines  carry  their  reverence  for  ' 
the  monuments  of  the  golden  age  of  fcicnce  fo 
far,  that  it  is  accounted  facrilege  even  to  cleanfe, 
fcrape,  and  polilh  thofe  ftatues  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
ftreets  and  fquares.  Three  hundred  and  three 
fcore  public  ftatues,  which  prcfent  the  traveller 
with  a  fpedacle  not  inferior  to  any  Paufanias 
faw  in  the  moft  fplendid  cities  of  Greece,  are 
left  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  fcafons,  and  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  people,  who,  which  I  fear 
is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  any  country  but 
Italy,  venerate  them  as  relicks. 

b 

This  refpedt,  which  is  hereditary,  and  even 
univerfal,  efpecally  in  Florence,  has  its  principle 
in  a  tafte  for  fine  things,  and  that  proceeds 
from  a  daily  cuftom  of  feeing  them  admired, 
and  hearing  them  praifed.  A  lady  of  Rome, 
or  Florence,  will  hold  forth  as  pertinently  on 
works  of  vtrtue,  as  any  profeflbr  in  Germany 
on  his  fcience.  Tha 
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The  Florentines  in  their  rcfped  for  whatever 
has  any  connexion  with  their  country,  are  like 
the  ancient  Athenians.  In  their  eyes,  Florence 
is,  with  regard  to  all  Europe,  what  Athens  was 
in  Ifocratcs’s  celebrated  paneyric,  comparatively 
with  all  the  other  parts  of  Greece.  They  not 
only  fee  in  Florence,  the  mod  excellent  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  but  by  fomething  of  a  bias 
towards  vanity,  all  they  fee  elfewhere,  is  mere 
rudenefs  and  barbarifm.  They  are  the  men» 
to  whom  belong  every  ingenious  invention  and 
mafterly  performance. 

Among  other  indifputable  inftances  of  the 
barbarifm  of  foreigners,  the  Florentines  make 
themfelves  very  merry  with  a  dory  of  a  Ruffian 
nobleman,  when  viewing  baron  Stofeh’s  mufeum. 
The  librarian,  among  other  curiofities,  fhewing 
him  a  bull  of  the  baron,  faid,  is  a  buji  of 
my  lordy  Ah  !  (anfwered  the  Ruffian,  with  the 
mein  of  a  connoifficur)  Jo  antique. 

But  Italy,  once  the  queen  of  the  world,  is 
now  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  prey  of  nations 

formerly 
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formerly  its  flaves  j  once  the  nurfery  of  all  arts 
and  fciences,  is  now  accufed  of  fleeping  over  its 
withered  laurels,  and  of  being  fallen  from  that 
lofty  reputation  to  which  Colombo  and  GalileO' 
had  raifed  it ;  the  former  by  his  difcoveiies  of 
new  worlds  on  earth,  and  the  latter  in  the  aerial 
expanfc  ;  if  the  feeds  which  produced  thofe  men 
be  ftill  cxifting,  yet  are  they  now  uncultivated 
and  torpid,  not  yielding  fo  much  as  any  fhoots 
or  leaves.  The  Italirns,  for  a  century  paft,  are 
no  longer  the  fame  people ;  they  have  in  the 
performances  of  their  anceftors,  mafter-pieces 
and  models  of  good  tafte  before  their  eyes,  but 
thofe  valuable  remains  have  loft  all  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  them,  no  longer  inflaming  the  genius, 
or  awaking  any  talent.  Italy,  now,  inftead  of 
being  vifited  by  travellers,  for  the  fake  of  its 

inhabitants,  is  vifited  only  for  the  fake  of  the 

places  which  they  inhabit. 

\ 

Thefe  reproaches,  however,  are  exceffivcj, 
and  to  Italians  the  more  unpolite  and  often- 
five,  few  nations  being  fo  fenfible  to  the 
efteem  of  foreigners.  In  philofophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  natural  hiftory,  medicine,  and  the  fine 

arts. 
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arts,  Italy  rivals  France  and  England.  Moll 
Italian  academies  are  now  intent  on  refcuing 
the  fciences  from  jejune  difcuffions,  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  neceffities  of  mankind.  The 
nobility  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  account  it 
not  in  the  leaft  unbecoming  their  dignity,  to  lay 
thernfelves  out  in  furpaffing  each  other  in  every 
kind  of  human  fcience,  whilft  m  the  mean  time, 
the  commonality  at  Rome,  and  all  over  Italy  is 
without  knowledge  or  principle,  and  their  only 
snftrudion  is  now  and  then  the  punilhments  of 
!  malefadors.  A  tafte  for  folid  Rudies  is  fpread- 
ing  all  over  Italy  j  many  authors  write  with 
lingular  freedom,  and  their  thoughts  deviate 
greatly  from  the  old  ftandard.  The  lateft  Ita¬ 
lian  philofophers  have  broken  the  fetters  of  the 
hierarchy  and  delpoiifm,  with  a  boldncfs  fcarce 
to  be  parralelled.  He  who  has  peruled  the 
Riformo  di  Italia,  a  new  prodududion,  by  a 
nobleman ;  the  immortal  Beccaria's  Treatije  of 
Crimes  and  P  uni  foment  s  •,  the  Cofee-boufe,  an 
Italian  weekly  paper,  compared  wrth  which  the 
celebrated  Englifli  Spediator  appears  to  be  writ- 
,  ten  only  for  frivolous  women  ;  Refediions  of  art 
Italian  on  the  church  in  general  j  the  regular  and 

V  fecular 
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jecular  clergy  and  the  Pope,  will  be  afhamed 
at  having  even  imagined  that  genius  was  extinit 
in  Italy. 

The  Eoglhh  are  as  erriinenit  in  all  fciences,’ 
and  I  could  almoil  fay  in  all  arts,  as  men  can 
poflibly  be,  withal  it  is  very  apparent  that  they 
are  highly  fen fible  of  the  fuperiority  j  and  the 
honours  which  they  liberally  fhew  to  their  dif- 
tinguiflied  countrymen  are  a  convidlive  proof 
how  much  they  value  themfelves  on  their 
meritSi 

Their  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
where  they  fo  far  diveft  a  man  of  his'  birth, 
his  rank,  and  every  thing  which  Is  not' inhe¬ 
rent  and  perfonal.  In  Germany,  the  queftion 
concerning  a  ftrangsr  is.  Is  he  a  nobleman?  In 
Holland,  Is  he  rich?  But  in  England  it  is 
aflced,'  PFhat  fort  of  a  man  is  he?  A  noble  of 
the  firft  rank  complained  to  Henry  VIII.  of  the 
painter  Holbein  having  affronted  him,  to  which 
the  king  anfwered,  Ho  more  of  your  complaints 
egainji  Holbein  j  of  feven  ploughmen  1  can  at 
pleafure  make  as  many  lords,  but  to  make  one 

^  b  Holbt  in 
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Holl^ein  is  beyond  my  power.  Even  a  minifter  of 
Hate  in'  England,  is  a  kind  of  an  intermediate 
being  between  angel  and  bead.  My  lord  Chat¬ 
ham  is  eagerly  deified  by  fome,  and  as  viru¬ 
lently  befpattered  by  others ;  and  yet  no  where 
is  merit  lefs  made  a  crime  of  than  in  England. 
This  people,  though  fo  outrageoufly  turbulent 
on  any  fufpicion  of  a  fcheme  againft  liberty  j 
readily  lays  afide  enmity,  fefl:,  and  fadion  when 
great  talents  are  to  be  rewarded.  Under  the 
fame  roof  where  are  interred  their  kings,  lie 
their  geniufes.  The  remains  of  an  adrefs,  for 
whom,  in  France,  a  lay-ftall  would  be  thought 
good  enough,  in  England  are  depofited  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  date.  Newton  whilft  living, 
had  extraordinary  honours  paid  him  in  this  nur- 
fery  of  great  men  j  and  was  interred  with  regal 
pomp  in  the  ftately  repofitory  of  fame  among 
the  great  and  the  learned,  and  even  among 
crowned  heads.-  Accordingly,  the  nobility  of 
this  kingdom,  invited  by  the  honours  paid  to 
eminent  geniufes,  have.  In  all  ages,  interlaced 
the  palm  of  fciences  with  their  coronets  j  and 
in  their  daily  intercourfe  the  mod  abdrufe  or 
important  difquifitions  are  as  cudomary  as  dis¬ 
putes 
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putes  about  a  new  head-drefs  or  a  ragout,  in 
Fxance. 

\ 

« 

•  The  Englifii  are  more  knowing  than  other 
nations,  oniy  as  being  more  free ;  for  that 
fpirit  of  liberty  of  which  moft  republics  have 
not  fo  much  as  an  idea  prompts  the  Englilh  ar¬ 
dently  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fciences,  dif- 
Guls  the  interefts  of  nations,  to  be  ever  taken  up 
with  great  objedts,  and  ever  doing  great  things. 
Their  acquirements  and  their  perfpicuity  dif- 
pel  detrimental  prepoffeffions,  and  overthrow 
all  illicit  power  ;  it  is  only  a  legal  auihority 
wifely  conduced,  which  can  hand  their  re- 
fearches.  Moft  free  nations  arc  but  fuperficial 
thinkers;  whilft  the  Englift),  their  wings  be¬ 
ing  undipped,  range  at  will  through  the  infinite 
expanfe  of  contemplation. 

A  fenfe  of  national  merit  in  the  fciences  of- 
-  ten  ftiews  itfelf  among  the  French,  and  it  is 
what  they  are  moft  juftly  entitled  to.  We  are 
too  much  accuftomed  to  view  them  only  in  a 
frivolous  light,  whereas  much  more  matter  do 
they  afford  for  panegyric  than  for  falire. 


The 
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The  geniufes  of  the  French,  at  this  time,' 
may  be  ftiled  tranfcendent  j  they  feem  formed 
for  every  thing  becoming  man  ;  they  meafure 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  a  moft  impreffi- 
ble  fenfibihty  j  they  improve  the  mod;  abftrufe 
fciences,  and  draw  tears  from  our  eyes  for  ima¬ 
ginary  diftrefles.  All  their  writings  abound  in 
beauties  fcarce  imitable.  Order  and  method, 
energy,  and  nature,  perfpicuity  and  propriety 
Ihine  with  mingled  rays,  nothing  fuperfluous, 
pothing  trivial  j  every  thought  is  exhibited  in 
its  moft  aifedling  light.  As  to  that  mod  valur 
able  fcience  of  being  at  once  both  fcholars  and 
men,  no  nation  can  be  offended  at  the  French 
being  recommended  as  models  |  the  midnight 
,  lamp  fees  them  at  their  lucubrations,  yet  has 
pedantry  no  place  in  them. 


It  is  the  French,  particularly,  who  have 
decked  out  the  fciences  in  Attic  elegance.  Their 
drama  muft  in  the  whole  be  allowed,  to  furpafs 
^very  ether,  and  for  the  mod  agreeable  and  be¬ 
neficial  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  fociality  and 
good  fanners  all  nations  yield  the  palm  to 

them. 
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ihem.  They  have  brought  natural  hiftory, 
politics,  commerce,  the  finances,  and  likewife 
painting  and  fculpture,  nearly  to  their  utmoft 
point  of  perfedion.  The  numerous  employ¬ 
ments  and  rewards  for  men  of  learning  of  all 
kinds,  give  France  a  very  great  advantage,  as 
inciting  diligence  and  endeavours  after  fuperio- 
rity,  and  thus  have  been  greatly  conducive  in 
raifing  France  to  the  preeminence  in  which  it 
ftands  for  aftronomy  and  the  art  of  war.  Philo- 
fophy  daily  gains  ground  among  them.  At  pre- 
fent,  men  indeed  think  on  every  thing,  and  the 
French  as  much  gs  an?  men  whatever.  It 
were  to  be  wiihed  that  their  geniufes,  did  not 
carry  their  complaifance  fo  far  to  a  fex  w'hich 
can  give  a  value  to  trifles,  and  flamp  a  ridicule 
on  what  is  really  great  j  to  a  fex  which  is  wel¬ 
come  to  the  dominion  over  hearts,  if  it  will  but 
leave  us  the  direction  of  the  mind. 

There  is  farther  another  kind  of  rational  felf- 
efteem,  of  which,  though  arifing  from  the  no- 
bleft  principles,  the  benefit  is  very  often  mifun- 
derftood  and  abufed,  yet  manifeftly  productive 
of  every  thing  great,  and  many  advantages.  I 

mean 


y  f  ■  - 


mean  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  EngliHi  writ¬ 
ings  have  transfufed  into  the  hearts  of  the 
French,  and  impart  to  a  Pariiian  philofopher  in 
his  lofty  manfion,  that  juft  and  neceffary  pride, 
which  comports  with  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  his  profeffion.  This  fpirit  does  honour  to 
mankind,  and  is  a  relief,  when  ufed  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner,  to  clear  the  intelleftual  eye  from 
the  motes  of  prejudices.  The  Engiilh  look  on 
the  French  as  a  nation  of  flaves,  but  this  is 
really  ridiculous ;  a  body  of  French  before  the 
throne  are  not  lefs  free  than  the  mcft  free 
Engliftamen  j  and  fome  of  the  Encyclopedifts 
are  as  ftaunch  republicans  as  the  generality  of 
the  prcreffors  of  law  in  Holland  and  Sv#iffer- 
iand ;  and  thefe  heroes  are  publicly  known. 

Farther,  the  parliaments  of  France  do,  with  a 
manly  and  free  eloquence,  difplay  and  afcertain 
their  monarch's  true  intereft  ;  they  lay  before 
the  throne,  the  affedions,  bleffings,  and  requefts 
of  all  ranks,  that  from  thence,  fafety,  peace,  and 
profperity,  may  the  more  readily  flow  down  on 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Their  hearts  flnk  not  under  opprefilon, 

their 
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their  minds  are  ever  employed  on  great  and 
fublime  fubjeds,  and  ready  to  forfeit  their  per- 
fonal  liberty,  their  fubitance  and  places,  rather 
than  betray  their  zeal  for  truths  of  public  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  kind  of  freedom  conlifts  in  the 
free  ufe  of  their  knowledge  and  abilities  j  it 
arifes  from  philofophy,  and  not  from  the  form 
of  government,  being  much  more  noble,  as 
fpringing  from  a  more  noble  fource.  Thus  a 
nation  can  hardly  exceed  in  valueing  itfelf  oa 
free-thinking  and'  free-fpeaking,  not  as  being 
allowed,  but  as  really  being  not  allowed  fuck 
freedom. 

Thus  the  national  pride  arlfing  from  the  me¬ 
rits  of  its  great  men,  with  regard  to -arts  and 
fciences,  is  jud,  and  pregnant  with  many  advan- 
toges  whilft  keeping  within  due  limitations ;  for 
.  as  promotive  of  true  philofophy,  it  expels  fa- 
perdition  and  ancient  prejudices  ;  and  the 
greater  the  ferment  among  the  fevera!  principles 
and  opinions  of  a  nation,  the  better  the  fpiric 
of  liberty  thrives. 

C  II  A  P, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  natural  Pride  arifmg  from  the  Form  of 

Government. 

AS  we  view  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple* 
with  an  eye  of  revcrencej  fo  the  ancient 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  ftate,  to  the  very 

fmalleft  remains' of  freedom,  make  a  fimilar  im- 
preflion  on  the  mind. 

) 

The  pride  arifing  from  the  national  form  of 
government,  is  a  fenfe  of  the  fuperior  value  of 
that  conftitution.  A  violent,  heady,  untradable 
semper  cries  up  for  democracy  j  he  who  is 
fond  of  honour  declares  for  monarchy.  A  com¬ 
mon  mind  gives  the  preference  to  that  form 
where  the  political  conRitution  is  moR  preg¬ 
nant  with  perfonal  advantages  to  himfelf  j  a 
generous  fpirit  efpoufes  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  fees  moft  produdive  of  public 
happinefs.  In  general,  moR,  and  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  beft  grounded  pride,  is  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries 
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tries  where  a  man  depends  mofl:  on  thedifcharge 
of  his  duty,  and  leaft  on  men,  that  Is,  where 
every  one  retains,  as  much  of  civil  freedom  aS 
comports  with  the  tranquil  fubfiftence  of  fociety^' 


Every  government  finds  it  a  matter  of 
tremc  difficulty  to  raife  in  the  fubjeds  a  proper 
^fe  of  its  fuperior  worth  j  yet  it  feems  nq 
more  than  natural  for  a  fubjed  to  love  and  re¬ 
gard  the  form  of  government  of  his  country  as 
both  divine  and  human  laws,  always  recom-^ 
mended  it  to  their  refped*  A  rcafonable  maq 
generally  finds  himfelf  happy  under  a  moderate 
g'overnrhent  j  every  fpark  of  inward  compla¬ 
cency  irradiates  every  thing  round  him,  Thg 
beft  governments  are  hot  feldom  the  moft  conii-. 
plained  of,  for  the  great  advantages  of  laws  and 
ordinances  are  without  any  external  glare,  in¬ 
deed  fcarce  vifible  to  a  fuperficial  eye  j  whereas 
the  moft  minute  evils,  and  fome  fucli  are  infe- 
parable  from  all  governments,  ftrike  the  fenfes, 
and,  magnified  to  terrifying  fcare-crows  fet  the 
ihconfiderate  people  a*  madding. 
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Under  the  (helter  of  the  public  liberty,  the 
fubjedl  is  happy,  both  in  corninon-wcahhs  and 
in  monarchies  j  in  common-wealths  by  right, 
in  monarchies,  accidentally  j  but  in  all  flates, 
where  good  laws  are  a  check  on  the  authority 
of  men,  or  where  a  good  prince  is  the  law. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  ^publican  Pride. 

pRIDE  yorevails  in  all  republics  •,  but  when  I 
talk  of  the  pride  of  republics,  I  mean  no 
fuch  repubh'vK:s  in  which  Diogenes’s  lantern 
would  be  wanting  to  find  a  republican.  With 
me,  a  republicam  is  he  whofe  predominant 
principle  is  the  love  cf  freedom,  of  his  country, 
of  the  law,  and  a  deteftation  of  defpotifin. 
Others  may  be  of  a  diftc^rent  opinion,  and  they 
are  welcome.  I  am,  ho \v ever,  very  far  from 
denying  that  there  arc  noMe  republicans  in 
monarchies,  and  fordid  fouls  in  republics,  if 
unfortunately  my  idea  of  a  republican  be  true. 

Pride 

I 
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Pride  in  republics  refts  on  the  advantages  cf 
freedom,  equality,  and  fccurity  j  freedom  is 
that  date  of  man,  in  which  no  outward  force 
retrains  him  from  putting  his  good  deligns  in 
execution  by  juft  meafures.  The  will  muft  be 
fubjedl  to  our  reafon  and  equity,  for  we  cannot 
will  any  thing  without  a  motive.  If  man,  in  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  wills  any  thing  evil,  he  is  ever 
oppofed  by  a  power  which,  if  he  liftens  to  its 
voice,  diverts  him  from  the  execution  of  it  j  but 
this  power  does  not  take  from  him  his  original 
right;  freedom,  in  a  focial  ftate,  goes  no  far¬ 
ther  than  a  right  to  fatisfy  our  real  neceffities  in 
a  manner  which  injures  no  other;  did  it  in¬ 
dulge  us  farther,  it  would  be  lipentioufnefs. 
This  idea  of  freedom,  perfedlly  accords  with  the 
ftate  of  a  republican  ;  he  v/ills  whilft  the  law 
does  not  oppofe  his  will. 

I 

Mules  travel  on  fafely  along  the  brink  of  a 
precipiece,  if  left  to  themfelves ;  now  this  is 
not  the  good  fortune  of  man  ;  for  without  laws, 
liberty  would  fcarce  fubftft  in  the  focial  ftate. 
The  will  is  far  from  being  always  direded  by 
reafon  and  propriety  ;  the  very  laws  themfelves 


are 
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jire  not  unfrequently  found  infufficient  to  keep 
man  within  juft  limits.  On  this  account  all  re- 
jaublics  have  inverted  a  number  of  citizens  who 
have  deferved  well  of  their  country,  or  who  are 
thought  worthy  to  ferve  the  country,  with  the 
|:are  of  attending  to  the  laws,  carrying  them 
into  execution,  and  making  fuch  alterations  in 
them  as  the  change  of  circumftances  requires, 
^iberty,  thus,  does  not  conftft  in  having  no  fu« 
perior  power  on  earth,  but  that  this'  fuperior 
power  fliall  pot  depend  on  the  unconditional 
will  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Where  the  arbitrary 
will  of  many  is  the  fupreme  power,  there  muft 
always  be  laws,  that  one  may  not  controul  all 
the  reft  j  and  where  there  are;  laws,  the  greateft 
perfon  in  the  country  is  only  the  firft  fubjcd  j 
and  where  no  body  is  exempted  from  fubjec- 

tion  to  the  law,  therp,  po  body  is  flave  to 
another,  ■-'] 

The  freeft  conftitutions  have  ever  required 
she  ftrideft  fubmiffion,  liberty  being  maintained 
by  a  fteady  maintenance  of  the  laws.  At 
Pparta^  that  the  fubjedts  might  be  accuftom'ed 

tQ 
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to  obedience  in  the  mod  minute  and  indifferent 
things,  the  Ephori  on  their  entrance  into  office, 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  by  found  of 
trumpet,  that  every  Spartan  have  his  whifkers 
cut  off ;  for  all  their  laws  were  to  meet  with  the' 
fame  ready  and  exaft  compliance,  as  that,  by 
which  a  young  man  was  authorized  to  afk 
an  aged  man,  who  had  a  young  wife,  his 
permiffion  to  get  him  a  child. 

Thus  republican  freedom  leaves  man  fo  far 
poffeffed  of  all  his  original  rights,  as  confifls 
with  the  welfare  of  fociety.  The  deliverance 
from  that  lamentable  fituation,  where  a  man, 
debafed  from  his  natural  dignity,  is  a  Have,  not 
only  from  his  will,  but  becaufe  he  muft,  opens 
the  mind,  enlarges  the  ideas,  ftrengthens  the 
foul,  and  imparts  fire,  boldnefs,  and  energy  to 
every  thought.  He  alone  truly  breathes  free¬ 
dom,  who  abhors  all  chains,  from  the  golden 
ones  worne  in  the  courts  of  kings,  to  thofe  of 
republics,  which  do  not  fo  much  as  admit  of 
any  gilding.  A  worthy  foul,  at  court,  foon  or 
late,  breaks  out  into  this  wifh  :  'Freedom  !  Free¬ 
dom  !  ‘With  hard  Jare !  this  vivific  freedom 

produces 
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pteduces  a  certain  artlefs  eloquence,  on  which 
depend  the  moR  important  civil  and  political 
concerns,  it  being  the  moft  efFedual  inftrument, 
either  to  appeafe  or  ftir  up  the  multitude,  or  to 
convince  them,  and  often  to  prevail  with  them, 
without  any  thing  of  conviction.  Freedom 
extends  ito  benign  influence  even  to  philofophy, 
as  they  beR  promote  the  truth,  who  freely  dil- 
pky  it  in  its  nakednefs. 

Equality,  farther,  is  held  to  be  an  advantage 
belonging  only  to  thofe  republics  where  every 
one  is,  by  law,  capable  of  the  firR  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  Rate,  v/here  the  difpofa!  of  them 
is  so  the  hands  of  the  people,  without  any  being 
hereditary.  But  the  fyRem  of  abfolute  and  le¬ 
gal  equality  among  men  is  vifionary  and  perni¬ 
cious  }  fociety  is  to  cflimate  men  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  abilities  for  the  public  good,  and  this 
proportion  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  that  is,  the  number  of  geniufes 
fails  greatly  fliort  of  the  number  of  citizens.  A 
fingle  citizen  who  has  faved  his  country,  is  of 
greater  value  than  a  hundred  thoufand  vulgar 
eitiaens,  and  what  he  fays  ought  to  carry  as 

^  much 
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much  weight.  Therefore,  by  legal  equality,  S 
underhand  in  general,  that  happy  ftate  in  which 
every  citiven  is  equally  fecured  from  all  violences^ 
and  naturally  values  hirafelf  on  his  having  na« 
thing  to  apprehend  from  any  of  his  communtljv 


The  fame  equality  is  Hill  obferved  in  all 
countries  where  the  commonality  ftand  in  a© 
fervile  awe  of  the  great,  yet  pundlually  obeyiisg 
the  laws,  both  being  fubjedl:  to  them  ;  where  a 

man  is  not  accounted  a  maicfadlor,  for  bemff 
under  a  grandee’s  difpleafufe,  and  where  evea 
the  poor  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  man.  The  foan* 
ders  of  the  ancient  republics,  accounted  equality 
to  be  of  fach  indifpenlible  neceffity,  that  they 
divided  the  lands  in  equal  proportions  to  every 
citizen  j .  a  powerful  expedient  for  encreafeg 
love  and  fidelity  towards  one’s  country  j  but  ta 
talk  of  it  in  our  times,  is  building  caftles  in  the 
air.  Formerly  it  was  looked  on  as  a  crime 
againft  the  ftate  to  affedl  too  great  perfonal  ebn- 
fideration,  as  certainly,  where  one  finglc  perifoa 
is  come  to  be  above  the  laws,  on  him,  muft 
others  be  dependant.  The  foie  intent  of  the 
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GJir'dciftii  was  to  fecure  Athens  from  the  men 
of  parts  lording  it  over  their  inferiors 

V 

From  fuch  a  cautious  principle  it  was,  that 
the  Venetians  adually  paffed  a  capital  fentence 
on  a  magiftrate  for  having  only  by  a  word  of 
two  appeafed  a  moft  violent  tumultj  faying. 
He  who-  coula  fo  eajily  cppeufe  fuch  an  tnjurrediion 
might  likeivife  raife  oncy  and  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  we  fee  that  in  fome  modem  republics,' 
nobility,  opulence,  and  capacity,  have  been  ani¬ 
madverted  on  as  crimes.  A  great  man  inftead 
of  having  for  antagonifts  only  perfons  intitled  to 
competition,  finds  an  opponent  in  every  dunce,' 
Accordingly  a  peafant  of  the  canton  of  Apenzel 
faid  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the  worthy  Dr.  Hirzel, 
^hofe  people  (meaning  the  inhabitants  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  republican  city)  have  cut'  off  one  .of  their' 

'  fellow  citizen's  head,  purely  becaufe  it  was  the' 
only  head  among  them. 

'  Even 

•  A  punifhment  among  the  Athenians :  banifhing  for  ten 
years  thofe  who  by  their  wealth,  merit,  or  intereft,  might  bt 
tempted  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty.  This  penalty  .refledted  no 
difgrace  on  the  exile,  neither  did  it  deprive  him  of  any  of  his 
effects.  It  was  called  oftracifm,  from  OJireon,  an  oiiler,  the 
citizens  writing  the  name  of  him  whom  ihey  were  for  banifhing 

on  fuch  fliells. 
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Even  amidfl  the  greateft  legal  inequality  of 
rank  and  authority,  fome  modern  republic 
maintain  the  greateft  external  appearance  of 
equality.  The  leading  men  behave  towards 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  all  equal  in  nobility;' 
in  eftate,  in  underftanding,  in  knowledge,'  and 
in  virtues.  Merit,  unlefs  defended  by  a  high 
ftation,  is  every  where  the  butt  of  envy;  Where¬ 
as  thofe  gentlemehi  one  and  all,  treat  the  fub- 
jeds  with  courtefy  and  kindnefs.  They  all 

affed  thofe  beneficent  virtues  which  are  the 
fruits  of  an  enlightened  reafon,  and  ad  up  to 
the  fentiment  of  chufing  to  rule  over  free  and 
happy  men,  rather  than  tyrannize  over  a  herd 
of  flaves.  The  view  of  inftituting  at  Venice 
that  feene  of  revelry,  the  carnaval  *,  was  purely 
to  Ihroud  for  fome  months  in  the  year^  tl^ei 
great  inequality  of  conditions  in  that  republic,’ 
under  rnafqueradc  habits  of  a  fimilar  appearance.' 
Cofmp  deMedicis  himfelf  governed  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  a  people  who  valued  liberty  above  every 

D  d  thing 

■  *  The  carnaval  begins  on  Twelfth-day  and  lafts  till  lent  ^ 
feafts,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  fuch  exhibitions  are  common  at 
this  feafon,  but  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  carnaval  reigns  M 
its  glory. 
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thing  elfe,  without  any  diflindlion  from  the 
other  burghers,  or  according  to  his  own  ex- 
prcilion,  in  a  cowi. 

The  befi  grounded  felf-efteem  of  a  republican 
reils  on  a  certain  fenfe  of  his  fecurity,  an  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  not  always  found  in  democracies* 
A  fufpicious  freedom  is  generally  a  forced  ftate, 
in  which  human  nature  cannot  long  fubfift. 
This  fafety  was  wanting  even  among  the  Greeks, 
where  every  thing  being  carried  by  the  humour 
of  a  haughty,  blind,  and  paffionate  multitude, 
ever  in  extremes,  and  execrating  what  they  had 
the  day  before  extolled  to  the  Ikies,  But  the 
learned,  the  polite  Athens,  was  the  place  which 
chiefly  failed  in  this  important  advantage, 
the  power  of  the  commonality  there  knew  no 
limits,  Magiflracy  was  an  empty  name,  orders 
of  the  council  were  defplfcd,  and  the  decrees  of 
tribunals  reverfed,'  when  not  agreeable  to  an  in- 
folent  multitude,  whole  meetings  were  very  of¬ 
ten  only  a  folemn  fummons  cr  formality  to  do 
wrong.  ^ 

In  mixed  republics  perfonal  fafety  Hands  on 
:  good 
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pood  ground,  snd  pcittic'darly  ui  t.io  ariiiOCiSii* 
ca!,  which,  by  the  ftability  of  their  hws,  and 
the  rank,  dignities,  and  fplendour  of  thsir  great 
rnsn,  naoil  coincide  with  a  tenapeicd  trionaicnv, 
and  thus  are  preferable  to  all  other  republican 
form?*  Under  fuch  a  conltiiution,  juilice  is 
done  to  all  ranks  and  ftasions  j  accordingly,  it 
is  only  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  law  being 
there  either  fold  or  too  expenfive,  or  too  flow, 

$ 

that  the  poniard  and  piftoi  are  mads  ufe  of. 
Every  one  is  mafler  of  his  own  fubflar.ce,  and 
accounts  himfelf  happy  that  it  is  for  himfelf  he 
tilts  his  ground  and  without  paying  for  that 
freedom,  which  in  other  parts  is  obtained  only 
through  exorbitant  impofts.  He  is  accountabla 
to  no  one  for  his  income,  or  for  his  way  of 
{pending  it  ;  fo  every  citizen  may  be  very  eafy 
about  the  will  and  pleafure  of  any  Angle  perfon 
however  his  fuperior.  Accordingly,  never  does 
a  republican  fwell  with  fuch  complacent  pride 
as  when  looking  down  on  a  defpotic  ftate,  where 
every  thing  depends  on  a  Angle  will,  often  de-^* 
praved  by  fuch  an  exceffive  power. 


In  ftates  defpotifm  is  like  malignity  in  diftem- 
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pers.  In  feme  it  is  the  maladyitfelf  j  in  others, 
an  adventitious  exacerbation.  But,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  every  individual  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
defpot,  if  in  his  power,  man  being  too  fond  of 
fetting.  up  his  will  for  law.  A  defire  of  com^ 
mandingcver  our  equals  is  the  predominant 
paffion  of  tne  human  foul.  Ambition  infetfls 
all,  but  moftly  the  weakeft.  Every  republic 
would  foon  be  under  the  yoke'  of  a  defpot, 
when  once  become  fq  mean-fpirited  as  to  (hew 

■  to  any  fngJe  individual.  In- 

Rances  are  not  wanting  of  petty  Rates,  affcding 

to  be  zealous  affertors  of  liberty,  but  of  which 
the  colledive  national  bodies,  fuch  as  they  were, 
have  tamely  truckled  to  the  will  ofalingle  per- 
fon,  have  accounted  defpotlfm  an  hereditary 
right,  and  even  looked  upon  it  as  a  fee-tail,  a 
tenure,  defcending  even  to  women  in  failure  of 
male-ilTue,  but  one  may  fee  with  half  an  eye 
what  Ramp  they  are  of,  who  take  a  pleafure  in 
moIeRing,  ridiculing,  and  thwartiEg  irreproach¬ 
able  patriots,  and  who,  with  a  fupercilious  fneer,  i 
give  the  name  of  rebel  to  ihofe  who  dare  ef- 

poufe  the  confitUiional  liberty,  even  in  a  free 
countrvo 

T/  /. 

i# 
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But  I  hear  mean  only  that  defpotifm  which, 
furrounded  with  guards,  is  feated  on  the  throne, 
or  very  near  it,  whilft  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
jfubjedls  muft  bow  to  an  iron  fceptre,  and  com- 
.ply  with  principles  and  mealures,  however 
ppprefiive. 

In  fuch  countries,  the  defpot  alone  has  a  will, 
accordingly  he  does  whatever  he  wills,  and 
wiiat  he  wills  is  hire  to  be  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  mankind.  What  he  defiresmiuft  be 
lawful  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  yet  are  bis 
deijres  generally  illicit.  Gambyfes,  Cyrus’s  fuc- 
cefTor,  being  difpofed  to  marry  his  own  filler, 
confuUed  his  lawyers  whether  fuch  a  marriage 
was  permitted  by  law  ?  Thefe  fages  being  en¬ 
dued  with  an  acutenefs,  of  which  our  days  are 
not  without  inflances,  returned  for  anfwer,  T!kat 
there  was  no  law  which  permitted  marriage  be- 
tween  a  brother  and  fjier,  but  there  was  a  very 
well-known  law  which  allowed  the  king  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  jit. 


Now,  this  is  the  whole  law  of  an  enthroned 
fJefpot,  or  of  the  intermediate  defpots  between 
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the  nionarch  and  the  fubjecl,  or  of  thofe  right 
honourable  and  honourable  defpots  v/ho  have  an 
iiniimited  power  cf  life  and  death  over  their 
boors.  Such  a  deSpot,  unacquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  hutnariit}^  looks  on  his  vaffals  as 
brought  forth  for  wretch ednefs,^deftiaed  to  live 
end  die  under  the  yoke  5  like  cattle  fed  only 
that  they  may  be  fit  for  labour,  taken  care  of 
when  lick,  only  that  they  may  be  ferviceable 
when  in  health,  and  crammed  only  that  they 
may  eat  the  better,  and  at  iait  flayed  to  make 
harneis  for  other  beafls  in  the  fame  yoke. 


Hence  the  fordid  appearance  of  fubjeds  in  a 
defpotic  flate  j  their  fmail  houfes,  their  wretch¬ 
ed  furniture,  their  beggarly  apparel,  and  both 
they  and  their  cattle  half  flarved  :  not  fo  much 
as  a  dog  in  any  tolerable  plight.  Hence  it  is, 
that  fcaicc  a  Angle  note  of  a  bird  is  to  be  heard  : 
filence  reigns  in  gardens,  woods,  groves,  and 
buflies,  the  poor  birds  betaking  themfelves  to 
other  countries  from  the  ravages  of  the  peafants, 

whofe  own  diilrefs  puts  them  on  every  meafure 
to  make  a  prey  cf  them.  Hence  the  naked 
fields  lie  without  inclofures,  and  it  is  even  with 

,  reludtancy 
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reladancy  and  grudgingly  that  they  are  tilled. 
Few  or  no  meadows,  or  plowed  lands,  or  cow- 
houies  fijr  dunghills,  a  very  neceffary  article, 
however  coiri’c  the  found ;  and  inftsad  of 
horfes  and  oxen,  tillage  is  fometimes  performed 
only  by  m  afs,  with  a  he-goat  or  a  lame  cow. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  peafarits  quite  wore  out 
under  the  diilrefs  occafioned  by  the  oppremoa 
of  a  rigid  government,  fall  into  infanity,  or  ate 
driven  to  more  fatal  extremes. 

Flow  ihould  the  prince  amidll  the  affluence,’ 
the  pomp,  and  revelry  of  ftate,  fee  the  dilicefs, 
the  afflidions,  the  languid  defpondency  of  his. 
famifhed  provinces?  While  hiT^revenucs  duly 
come  in,  little  thinks  he  of  the  hard  means  by 
which  they  are  levied  ;  every  circumftance- 
about  him  confpires  to  (hut  his  eyes  ggainil  the 
tears  of  his  people,  that  the  mofl  moderate 
complaints  againft  his  counfeliors,  are  punifhed 
as  treafon  againfi:  the  royal  perfon.  His  viziers 
are  continaliy  fuggeding  to  him  his  power  to 
do  any  thing,  that  be  may  inveft  them  witn  a 
like  power.  They  repeatedly  afiure  him  that 
his  people  are  happy,  when,  at  the  fame  time, 

they 
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they  are  employed  in  extorting  from  them 
the  lafi:  drop  of  their  blood,  at  lead  the  lad 
fruits  of  their  induftry  j  and  if  at  any  time,  they 
take  the  abilities  of  the  people  into  confidera- 
tion,  it  is  only  to  compute  how  long  they  can 
yet  hold  out  under  thefe  oppreffions,  without 
expiring. 

Such  has  been  the  lamentable  cafe  of  Mo-' 
rccco  ever  fince  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Scheriffs,  The  religion,  the  laws,  the  ancient 
cuftoms,  and  indilled  prejudices,  all  combine  to 
flrengthen  the  monarch’s  tyranny,  and  to  make 
the  fubjefts  a  herd  of  enervate  naves.  The 
prerogative,  inftead  of  being  confined  to  life 
and  property,  '  even  extends  to  their  very  con- 
fcience,  the  emperor,  as  a  reprefentative  of  the 
Great  Mahomet,  being  the  direftor.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  from  their  infancy,  are  brought  up  in  a 
notion,  that  to  die  by  an  order  of  the  emperor, 

intitles  one  to  Paradife  ;  and  the  honour  of  dy- 

« 

ing  by  his  own  hand,  admits  to  a  higher  degree 
of  felicity.  This  accounts  for  the  inftances  of 
cruelty,  oppreffion,  and  tyranny,  on  one  fide, 
and  of  refigned  flavery  and  mifery  on  the  other. 

The 
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The  emperor  is  both  the  law-giver  arid  judge 
of  his  people,  and,  when  in  a  murdering 
cue,  the  executioner.  He  is  likewite  foie  heir 
to  their  polTeflions  of  all  kinds,  leaving  the  next 
relations  no  more  than  he  thinks  fit.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fpiritual  things,  allows  the  Mufti  ri 
fhadow  of  authority,  and  to  his  meaneft  fubjeds, 
a  right  of  entering  a  procefs  againft  him  j  but 
the  plaintiff  who  makes  ufe  of  that  right,  is 
always  found  to  pull  an  old  houfe  upon  his 
head. 

Muley  Ifhmael,  emperor  of  Morocco,  with 
his  own  hand  killed,  or  rather  murdered,  no 
lefs  than  forty  thoufand  of  his  fubjeds  j  yet 
he  affeded  a  very  fingular  adherence  to  juf-' 
tice.  One  of  his  officers  complained  to  hitri 
that  his  wife,'  in  her  freaks,  had  a  Guflom  of 
taking  him  by  the  beard  j  the  emperor  was 
extremely  provoked  5  and  to  prevent  her  offer¬ 
ing  any  farther  infult  to  an  officer  of  his  court,- 

in  fo  refpedable  a  part,  caufed  every  hair  of  her 

« 

hufband’s  beard  to  be  plucked  off  by  the  roots.- 
He  once  happened  to  meet  another  of  his 
officers  on  the  highway,  with  a  flock  of  fheeji 
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before  him  ;  and  a&ing  wbofe  fheep  they  were, 
the  officer,  with  the  moft  pnifund  refpeih,  an- 
fwered,  0  iP^mael,  fon  ef  Elcherif,  of  the  tribe 

of  Ilajjan^  they  are  mine.  Thine,  thou  infolent 
wretch,  (anfwered  this  fervant  of  the  Lord,  as  he 
is  called)  I  thought  1  was  the  only  proprietor  within 
my  aomimons!  then  running  his  lance  through  the 
offender’s  body,  ordered  the  (heep  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  bis  guards.  The  only  good  thing 
which  Muley  llhmael  appears  to  have  done  in 
his  whole  life,  was  bis  clearing  the  country  of 
innumerable  troops  of  banditti  j  but  this  good 
aSion  was  ftrongly  marked  with  cruelty,  maf- 
facring  men,  women,  and  children,  all  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  place  .where  a  rob¬ 
bery  had  been  committed.  Muley  generally 
gave  audience  to  foreign  rainifters  on  horfe- 
back,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  furrounded  by 
his  officers  bare-footed,  trembling,  and  prof- 
trats,  and  at  every  word  he  uttered,  crying  out, 
Great  ts  the  ivifdom  of  our  lord,  the  voice  of  our 
lord  IS  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  from  Heaven, 
This  fanguinary  prince  never  difmiffed  an  en¬ 
voy,  Without  giving  him  a  fpecismsn  of  his  dex- 
,  .  terity 
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tsrity  in  the  decollation  cF  one  or  more  of  Ins 
fubjedsi  and  thus  concluded  the  ceremony. 

AH  defpots,  indeed,  do  not  ad  in  ibis  mao- 
rjer,  yet  do  they  ad  on  the  faiiiv  principle,  tbcir 
wiii  being  the  only  law.  1  (liall  fave  rnyielt 
and  my  readers  the  dilpleafore  of  borrowing 
mv  examples  from  the  benaviour  of  Cnriilian 

j  t 

princes  v/ho,  it  mufl  be  owned,  take  more  plea- 
fore  in  bringing  men  into  cxiflence  than  de» 
priving  them  of  it  5  but  who,  in  ail  other  ref- 
peds,  feemed  equally  lawlefs  tranfgreffors  againit 
humanity,  one  of  them  having  taken  upon  bim- 
felf  to  lay,  with  John  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan, 
in  the  name  of  all  (overeigns,  tnat,  IVhcit  kc 
tirpated  the  robbers  cut  of  his  country  for^vas, 
Jor  him  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  trade ^ 

'  But  Afia  is  that  part  of  tbe  world  where  ty- 
rannv  is  always  on  foot,  where,  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  momentary  advantages,  perpetual  Oiax- 
ims  of  dtftruflion  are  eilabliilied,  whole  nations 
are  diffoived  in  tears,  that  thofe  public  peds,  the 
greaKand  their  underftrappers,  may  live  in  lio- 
tou6  afrluence,  and  that  governors  and  others 

in 
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high  pofts,  may  ply  the  country  with  thofe 
lafhes  of  tyranny  which  they  receive  ironi  the 
monarch.  All  landed  property  has  been  abro¬ 
gated  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  Mogul.  A 
governor  of  a  province  fays,  Why  Jhould  not  1 

a  naolfy  I  having  a  Jbeep-foid  at  my  command. 
The  peafant  fays,  To  what  purpofe  toil  and  Jweat 
fora  tyrant ^  who  tomorrow  may  take  away  pjotn 
me  all  the  fruits  of  my  labour.  The  Turkith 
Pachas,  not  fatisfied  in  their  journeys,  with  con- 
fuming  all  the  provifions  of  a  peafant,  but  af¬ 
ter  cramming  ihemfelves  and  their  numerous 
retinue,  are  fo  inhuman  as  to  esadl  from  them 
wiiat  is  called  tooth-money,  by  way  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  wearing  away  their  teeth,  in  do¬ 
ing  the  peafants  the  honour  of  eating  them  out 
pf  houfe  and  homci  Accordingly,  travellers 
give  us  dreadful  accounts  of  the  Afiatic  ftates. 

r  ' 

We  are  told  that  Mefopotamia  once  fo  happy, 
that  Paleftine,  a  country  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  the  once  delicious  plains  of 
Antioch,  are  now  very  nearly  as  thin  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  as  miferable  and  defolate,  as  the 
modern  Campania  of  Rome.  The  difirefs  of 
|he  latter,  though  the  government  be  too 
.  chargeable 
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chargeable  with  little  anfwering  the  end  of  go- 
government  the  people's  welfare,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  that  deleterious  feafon  called 
the  intejnporie,  which  fets  in  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  lafts  till  the  rainy  feaion,  that  is 
about  the  middle  of  October. 


Civilized  as  China  is,  the  emperor  reigns  with 
a  prerogative  truly  unbounded.  He  reprefents 
a  kind  of  deity.  The  indifpenfible  refpeS  paid 
him,  favours  of  adoration  j  his  fpeeches  are  ora¬ 
cles,  and  his  orders  and  decrees  executed  as  if 
uttered  from  heaven,  in  Perfia  the  kings  com¬ 
mands,  though  iffued  in  a  fit  of  drunkennefs, 
are  pundlually  complied  with.  In  Japan  it  is 
thought  beneath  the  emperor’s  majefty  to  in- 
flid  any  punifiiment  under  death. 


No  where  are  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  fo 
frequent  and  ftriking  as  in  defpotic  ftates.  In 
Perfia,  princes  of  the  blood  have  been  compelled 
to  become  fchoolmaflers.  This  was  the  only 
means  of  fubfifience  which  the  noted  Kouli 
Chan  left  to  feveral  of  his  minifters.  In  Con- 
ftantinople  the  great  courtiers  are  hourly  ex- 

pofed 
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pcfed  to  an  overthrow,  and  the  life  of  him  who 
discharges  his  part  v/ith  the  greatefi;  luccefs,  is 
sH  uncertainty,  fufpicion,  and  terror.  Under 
the  kft.dynafty  of  Ghihete  emperors,  princes  of 
the  imperial  blood  were  made  porters,  v»'ith- 
out  any  diftindion  from  other  porters,  orjly 
their  cords  being  of  yellow  fiik  ;  a  colour  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  imperial  family. 


A  (lick,  in  China,  fills  toe  place  of  the  law. 
The  paternal  correftions,  as  they  are  called,  of 
its  tribunals,  confifi;  in  twenty  hard  blows,  and 
to  which  people  of  rank  are  no  lefs  fubjcdt  than 
their  inferiors ;  the  leafi:  thing  awry  in  words, 
s,  or  geftures,  is  followed  by  the  cudgel, 
;d  the  delinquent,  after  a  fevere  drubbing, 
iown  before  the  judge  ;  then  bowing 
three  times  to  the  very  ground,  thanks  him  for 
the  care  he  is  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education. 


/j  (n 
gi.ti 


kneels 


The  prerogative  of  the  emperors  of  Chinaj 
like  the  power  of  all  dsfpots,  is  grounded  on  the 
poltroonery  of  his  fubjefts.  So  mean-fpirited 
and  abjedt  are  the  Chinele,  that  flavery  is  not  fo 
much  as  accounted  a  difgrace  among  them.  A 

Tartar,  or  Chinefe  Mandarin,  with  a  number 

of 
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of  flaves  in  his  fsrvice,  is  very  often  the  Have  of 
Ibme  powerful  courtier,  who  isiikewife  the  em¬ 
peror’s  Have.  The  Chinefe  are  become  fo  dif- 
pirited  and  infenfible  in  their  chains,  as  not  even 
to  retain  any  difpofition  to  throw  them  cfF. 
Dcfpotifm  is  faid  to  have  been  in  no  place  fo 
moderate  as  in  the  kingdom  of  'lanjaor*.  Ra» 
goula  Naicker,  who  reigned  in  the  laft  century, 
v/as  lb  juft  and  equitable  that  bis  memory  is  ftill 
revered,  having  taken  from  his  fubjeds  only  two 
thirds  cf  the  fruitsof  the  earth,  and  ha  csufed 
private  fearch  to  be  made  after  the  diftreffed* 
who  might  Hand  in  need  of  affiftaiice. 

Thus  a  genuine  republican  cannot  but  pride 
himielf  in  a  free  government,  where  perfon  and 
property  are  fafe  when  he  confiders  that  in  the 
moral,  as  in  toe  phylical  world,  there  are  large 
and  fmall  emmets,  oetween  wmcli  reigns  fuch  a 
voracious  rancour,  that  the  great  are  never  eafy 
but  when  preying  on  the  fmail. 

C  H  A  P, 

*  A  province  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel,  with  a  capita!  of 
the  fame  name  ;  has  French,  Daniih,  and  Dutch  fadories. 

One  of  the  beft  countries  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

Of  Pride  tn  Monarchies. 

T  HAVE  fomewhere  read  that  men  feldom  de-' 
ferve  to  govern  themfelves,  and  that  their 
vanity  bears  the  fovereignty  of  a  fingle  perfon 

with  lefs  impatience  than  the  equality  of  many. 

\ 

Thofe  are  not  the  declared  fentiments  in  re¬ 
publics,  and  I,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
this  chapter,  fubftitute  the  obfervations  and 
principles  of  monarchical  fubjeds  in  lieu  of  my 
own  fentiments,  the  better  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
ennobles  the  heart. 

By  pride  in  monarchical  Rates  I  mean  the 
elevation  of  heart  which  runs  through  a  whole 
nation,  who  finds  itfelf  fingularly  happy  in  the 
perfon  of  its  monarch.  The  power  of  doing 
good  without  limitation,  and  that  of  doing 
evil  without  the  will,  promifes  a  nation  golden 
days,  whilR  the  rulers  will  is  direded  by  great 

and 
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and  good  views.  The  glory  of  that  European 
ftate  which,  beyocd  any  other,  contemplates  its 
king,  will  ever  farpafs  ail  other  ftates  of  the 
earth,  whilft  its  king  is  what  he  fhould  be* 
In  our  times,  the  fubjed  of  a  monarch,  is  by 
no  means  an  abjed,  fervile  creature,  unlefs 
making  himfelf  fuch  by  an  abfurd  timidity^ 
We  fee  European  thrones  filled  by  benevolent 
monarchs  j  friends  to  the  peaceable  virtues,  pa¬ 
trons  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  truly  fathers  of 
their  people  j  and  about  them  are  minifters 
themfelves  deferving  crowns.  Monarchies  of 
this  rational  temper  were  not  to  be  found  a- 
mong  the  ancients  i  their  governments  were  ei¬ 
ther  republican  or  defpotic.  They  never  dream¬ 
ed,  that  thofe  favage  times,  in  which  a  tyrant 
affumed  an  abfoiute  power,  even  over  every  part 
of  behaviour,  would  one  day  be  brought  to  a 
period,  and  a  fubjed  in  monarchies  would 
be  a  freeman,  as  in  the  freeft  republics  the  free¬ 
man  is  a  fubject*  They  knew  not  that  it  would 
come  to  be  faid  of  policed  monarchies  what 
was  faid, of  republics,  that  thofe  the  laws  ruled 
and  not  men.  They  knew  not  that  under  the 
facred  fhade  of  prerogative,  order,  liability,  and 

^  f  €<ltiity 
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equity  might  flourifii,  that  property  may  be 
fafe,  and  the  fubject  may,  without  moleftation, 
fit  down  within  the  circle  of  his  duties,  and 
freely  practsfe  them,  while  in  the  mean  time, 
arts  thrive,  fkill  and  induftry  are  encouraged, 
and  the  monarch  lives  among  his  fubjeets  as  a 
father  in  his  family.  That  a  certain  fpirit  of 
freedom  may  exiO:  under  a  government  folely 
monarchical,  is  a  difcovery  due  to  our  age.  The 
free  genius  of  a  Montefquieu,  of  a  d’Alembert, 
of  a  Helvetius,  a  Mably,  a  Chalotais,  a  Tho¬ 
mas,  a  Marmontel,  and  fo  many  more  French 
of  refpectable  ftations,  befides  being  the  ftrong- 
cft  fatire  on  the  manner  of  thinking  of  fomc 
pretended  republicans,  is  pregnant  with  as  great 
things,  and  not  lefs  promotive  of  the  general 
welfare  than  liberty  itfelf.  Under  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  government,  all  depends  immediately  on  the 
perfon  of  the  monarch  or  his  prime  minifter.  It 
is  maoifcfl:  that  their  manners  affect  liberty  as 
much  as  the  laws  themfelves  j  that  they  can 
make  men  beaffs,  and  beads  men  ;  that  if  they 
love  generous  fpirits,  they  will  have  fubjeets, 
and  if  abject  fouls  be  more  their  intent.  Haves 
will  not  be  wanting.  For  ever  honoured  be 

the 
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the  name  of  that  excellent  mlnifter  the  duke  de 
CfaoifeuI  i  he  diredled,  he  urged,  feme  of  the 
moil  intelligent  perfons  in  France,  freely  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  principles  of  his  adminidration,  and 
lay  before  him  the  good  and  bad  tendency  of 
his  mcafures  to  the  public  welfare  of  that  large 
kingdom,  and  concluded  with  affaring  them 
that  he  would  conform  to  their  advices.  This 
freedom,  made  matter  of  requeft  in  a  date  com¬ 
pletely  monarchical,  would,  in  many  republics, 
be  accounted  little  fhort  of  high  treafon  againft 
the  ftate }  it  has  already  produced  fuch  edids  as 
cannot  but  greatly  heighten  the  power  and  re¬ 
putation  of  France,  if  firmly  perfevered  in  a- 
gainft  the  machinations  of  felfiihnefs  and  envy. 

f 

V 

I 

All  the  powers  of  genius  and  the  heart  ar« 
put  in  adion  under  a  wife  monarch  j  in  a  re¬ 
public,  the  dull  and  phlegmatic  are  the  beil 
looked  on,  whereas  of  an  adive  man  of  parts, 
it  is  commonly  faid,  with  lefs  wit  he  would  be 
better.  His  behaviour  is  more  narrowly  watch¬ 
ed,  which,  from  prudential  motives,  induces 
many  a  gallant  fpirij  to  conceal  himfslf  in  an 

obfeure 
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obfcurc  fiatjon,  and  reluilantly  loungs  away 
life  in  a  painfui  infignincancy*  But  under  the 
eye  of  a  monarch,  a  theatre  is  open  for  the  ex- 
ercifc  of  genius,  the  competition  of  talents,  and 
the  difplay  of  virtues,  all  which,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  due  encouragement,  fpring  up  beyond 
expedation.  Gold  itfelf  is  made  no  account 
of  cotnparatiyely  to  arrant  trifles,  when  thefe 
are  beftowed  as  a  pledge  of  the  fovereign’s  ac- 
knowledgtnent  and  efteem.  He  is  the  magnet 
which  attrads  the  greateft  talents  and  the  mofl: 
exalted  virtues,  the  gale  which  unfolds  them, 
the  fpirit  which  animates  them,  and  the  center 
of  their  adivity.  The  mofl:  extenflve  faculties 
lie  dormant,  unlefs  called  forth  by  the  fove¬ 
reign’s  munificence*  A  monarch  cannot  be 
laid  to  ftand  on  the  Ihoulders  of  his  nation  as  a 
confpicuous  objed  for  the  regard  of  poflerity, 
while  not  diftinguiftied  among  thecd  by  his  per- 
fonal  qualities.  His  people  rife  to  an  equal 
height  with  himfelf,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  he  llands  at  the  head  of  a  glorious  people, 
and  his  name  is,  as  it  Were,  written  on  every 
forehead.  The  monarch’s  perfonal  honour 

fpreads 
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fpreads  through  the  whole  nation.  Every  great 
.  man  who  by  his  merit  partakes  of  that  honour, 
though  fljining  for  himfelf,  yet  his  reputation 
reflects  honour  on  the  monarch,  who  knew  how 
to  employ  him.  Thus  a  king,  who  underftands 
government,  centers  the  glory  of  a  whole  nati¬ 
on  in  himfelf,  and  with  his  honour  is  the  whole 

nation  irradiated. 

Politicians  have  obferved  that  the  art  of  good 
'  government,  requires  but  one  talent  and  one  vir¬ 
tue.  The  virtue  is  an  affedion  for  mankind, 
the  talent  is  to  employ  them  properly.  When 
a  king  is  heartily  difpofed  to  good,  and  with  a 
ftridl  fagacity  makes  ufe  of  the  mofl:  infallible 
means  for  that  glorious  end,  the  honour  accru¬ 
ing  to  him  from  it  only  returns  to  its  firfl:  fource. 
A  prince  who,,  by  the  ties  of  confidence  and 
love,  unites  the  feveral  parts  of  his  dominions 
into  one  fingle  body,  of  which  he  is  the  foul-, 
who  promotes  population  and  indaftry,  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce,  patronifes  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  incites  abilities  and  virtues  to  adion,  fuch 
a  king  accumulates,  without  its  coding  his 

people 
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people  a  Angle  tear,  or  the  world  a  drop  of 
blood,  accumulates,  I ,  fay,  in  the  bofotn  of 
peace,  an  immenfe  harveft  of  glory,  which  he 
may  be  faid  to  reap  who  fowed  it,  and  they  to 
-  enjoy  who  affifted  him  in  the  glorious  toil. 

This  perpetual  connedion  between  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  honour  and  that  of  the  fubjed,  is  the 
chief  principle  of  the  noble  pride  prevalent  in 
monarchical  ftates.  Every  fubject  appropriates 
to  himfelf  a  portion  of  the  monarch’s  honour,  as 
the  monarch’s  dignity  it  inhanced  by  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  fubjects. 

A  monarch  of  a  depredatory  fpirit  can  be  no 
foundation  of  pride  to  his  fubjects,  whilft  in 
their  fober  fenfes.  Yet  he  who  is  in  his  king 
and  country’s  fervice,  may  carry  arms  for  a  good 
or  bad  caufe,  and  whether  he  receives  the  fword 
from  the  hands  of  juftice  or  of  avarice,  yet  is  he 
not  accounted  a  judge,  nor  guarantee  of  the 
project  of  which  the  execution  is  committed  to 
him  ;  his  perfonal  honour  is  fafe,  and  refpected 
in  proportion  to  the  reluctancy  which  the  exe¬ 
cution  cofts  him.  His  Angular  magnanimity 
.  and 
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and  talents  may  affect  him  with  regard  to  their 
influence  on  public  calamities,  but  never  on  fuch 
occafions  will  he  glory  in  them*  But  if  the  mo¬ 
narch  has  fpent  the  days  of  his  youth  in  literary 
folitude,  and  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
misfortunes  in  the  years  of  pleafure,  and  in  th© 
feafon  of  tranquil  gratifications  learned  to  be 
king,  philofopher,  legiflator,  hero,  and  man,, 
then  may  the  fubject  open  his  heart  to  the  beff 
founded  pride.  The  genius  of  a  nation  will  take 
a  new  flight,  arts  and  fciences  will  improve, 
philofophy  will  be  no  longer  mere  fcholaftic  jar¬ 
gon,  but  have  young  courtiers  amidft  its  vota¬ 
ries.  If  fuch  a  prince  be  likewife  free  from 
thofe  foibles  which,  among  the  great,  go  by  the 
name  of  frolic  and  diverfion,  and  which  are 
pardonable  only  in  thofe  unhappy  kings,  on 
whom  royalty  fits  uneafy.  Freedom  of  thought 
will  difplay  a  more  chcarful  afpect,  virtue  will, 
find  an  afyluna,Jand  opprefled  innocence  a  power¬ 
ful  protection*  The  fpirit  of  perfecution  would 
be  driven  to  its  cells,  and  the  pcrfecuted  be  a- 
venged.  Every  path  to  glory  will  be  open  to 
the  nation,  when  the  monarch  himfelf  walks  in 
thofe  paths.  If  wit  in  his  pen  be  tempered  with 

folid 
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fohd  fenfe,  hiftory  breathes  truth,  and  poetry 
fhines  with  a  glowing  ftile,  and  elevation  of  fen- 
timentj  favourites  will  be  fincere,  juftice  be  the 
rule  of  politics,  on  his  pulling  from  the  face  of 
fallhood  the  malk  of  flattery,  and  from  that  of 
policy  the  vifor  of  deceit.  Where  the  monarch 
difcountenances  litigation,  and  fays  to  lawyers, 
T ^generation  of  vipers,  no  longer  Jhall  ye  fuck  the 
blood  f  tny  people,  the  complaints  of  innocence 
againfl  judges  will  ceafe,  and  right  and  wrong 
meet  with  proper  fentencesi 


The  fubject  may  well  be  proud  where  fuch  a 
monaren  extends  his  regard  to  the  meaneft  of 
his  fubjects  as  to  his  friends,  where  he  takes  ail 
requifite  meafures  to  make  the  peafant  as  happy 
as  the  nobleman  ;  where  his  prefence  fills  the 
court  with  refpect,  and  brings  cheerfulnefs  to 
the  cottage. 

The  fpirit  of  this  monarch  will  animate  hit 
armies,  fharing  with  them  the  fatigues  of 
marches,  the  inclemencies  of  feafons,  the  want 
of  neceflaries,  the  dangers  of  actions,  and  by 

every 
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«very  other  endearing  carriage,  for  which  a 
camp  affords  fuch  various  opportunities. 

% 

Thus  monarchical  dates  are  not  v/ithout 
grounds  for  a  well-founded  and  the  nobleft  pride,' 
when  the  monarch  is  in  his  own  perfonal  beha¬ 
viour  and  his  adminiftratioo,  what  he  fliould  be«' 


CHAP.  XVIL 

Good  and  bad  effeSts  of  National  Pridcy  ‘when 
grounded  on  real  Pre-eminencies  and  Advan-^ 
tagest  ' 

TF  any  of  the  preceding  palfages,  as  coming 
home  to  fome  of  my  readers,  may  have  ex¬ 
cited  their  indignation,  it  is  my  humble  requeft 
that  in  cafe  here  and  there  a  falutary  truth  fhould 
likewife  efcape  me  in  this  fequel,  it  may  be 
kindly  overlooked. 

An  elevation  of  mind  reding  on  a  jud  bafe  is 
beneficial  to  thofe  pofieffed  of  it,  and  is  approv¬ 
ed  even  by  religion.  Though  we  cannot  dand 
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on  our  own  merits  before  God,  yet  does  religi¬ 
on  exalt  obr  whole  nature,  laying  open  to  us  the 
greatnefs  of  cur  deftination,  and  the  way  of  at¬ 
taining  to  it.  Providence  and  grace  impart  a 
firm  confidence  and  increafing  ftrength,  never 
|)ermitting  man  to  fink  under  his  weaknefs. 
Even  a  meek  heart  is  very  compatible  with  refo- 
lution,  probity,  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  in 
general,  with  a  cheerful  confeioufnefs  of  all  our 
talents  and  ^  good  qualities,  provided  we  never 
lofe  fight  of  our  dependance  on  God,  and  look 
up  to  him  as  the  mediate  or  immediate  fountain 
of  all  goodnefs.  Under  falfe  humility,  a  certain 
felf-complacency  too  often  betrays  itfelf,  when 
real  humility  does  not  require  that  we  Ihould 
<leny  what  good  we  are  really  pofTefled  of,  or 
debafe  ourfelves  beneath  our  real  worth.  Thus 
religion,  fo  far  from  exploding  a  noblenefs  of 

mind,  is  indeed  one  of  its  principal  fupports,  as 
enjoining  felf-knowledge,  not  purely  as  a  check 
to  baughtinefs,  but  as  producing  in  us  a  fenfe  of 
the  powers  with  which  our  Creator  has  endued 


us. 


A  confidence  in  thefe  talents  and  qualities, 

and 
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and  that  adherence  to  truth  which  emanes  from 
them,  begets  fuch  a  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  of 
foul,  as  dares  rife  up  againft  general  abufes  and 
prejudices,  that'  is,  fuch  a  courage  as  can  face 
general  hatred,  and,  like  a  true  champion  of 
truth,  fet  at  nought  the  opinions  of  a  depraved 
or  ignorant  majority.  Confidence  in  one’s  abi¬ 
lities  has  a  clofe  affinity  with  an  afpiring  noble- 
nefs  of  fentiment,  which  is  the  parent  of  glorious 
undertakings,  without  which  confidence  the 
braveft  man  finks  into  a  date  of  inaflion  and  le¬ 
thargy,  in  which  his  dfcprefled  foul  lingers  as  in 
a  clofe  prifon,  where  it  feems  to  collcdb  all  its 
force  only  to  fuffsr  the  more;  where  calamity  is 
aggravated,  duty  irkfome,  and  the  profpedl  into 
futurity  all  terror,  every  path  to  honour  is  barred, 
his  genius  lies  inert  and  motionlefs  as  a  ffiip  fro- 

zen  up.  He  attains  to  nothing  as  not  endea- ' 
vouring  at  any  thing,  and  he  does  not  endeavour 
as  miftrufting  his  abilities,  whilft  others  much 
inferior  in  deferts  ffiall  far  outftrip  him  in  the 
career  of  fortune,  only  as  more  fanguiae  and 
entcrprifing. 

A  mean  opinion  of  one’s  fclf  is  the  very  thing 

which 
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which  brings  one  man  to  be  another’s  flave.'  It 
gives  me  excreme  concern  to  fee  men  of  real 
merit  behave  with  fuch  ielf-abafement  towards 
noblemen,  on  whom,  indeed,  their  all  may 
depend  j  but  who  require  no  fuch  humiliations. 
I  too  often  hear  a  kind  of  talk,  meant  indeed 
for  humility,  but  is  abjednefs,  which  for  an  in¬ 
come  dearly  earned,  or  a  fervice  ill  requited, 
makes  a  great  man  a  kind  of  deity,  and  finks  the 
fpeaker  below  an  Algerine  fiave  in  the  prefence 
of  his  Dey.  Such  language  pierces  me  to  the- 
very  foul,  as  proftituting  the  whole  human  na¬ 
ture  }  and  nobility  and  princes  are,  in  reality, 
never  honoured  more,  than  when  fpoken  to  with 
a  generous  freedom,  He  who  apparently,  op. 
in  reality  undervalues  himfelf,  becomes  the  Have 
of  every  one  who  would  make  him  fuch.  The 
fear  of  lofing  a  daily  fubfidence,  unlefs  a  man 
be  infuperable,  preys  on  the  energy  of  the  foul, 
txiagnifies  a  lotas  ^  ot*  to  a  mountain,  and  gtves 
to  every  expreflion  the  whine  of  a  grovelling  fer- 
yitude.  With  thofe  of  fuch  a  fiamp  the  fadden^ 
ing  refledion  of  worthlefTnefs  abforbs  all  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  elevated  fen- 
$ijpents,  of  magnanimity  and  felf- confidence, 

and 
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and  of  adherence  to  truth.  Another  unhappy 
effect  of  their  pufallanimity  is  that  cringing  and 
"Crouching  to  a  nobleirsan,  and  with  a  pitiful 
lock,  like  that  oi  a  penitential  monk  to  his  ab«> 
hot,  they  bring  on  htm  a  kind  01  vertigo,  cauf- 
iog  him  to  think  too  highly  of  himfcif  amidft 
fuch  abjedl  homages,  fuch  adulatory  fpeeches. 

This  mean  opinion  of  one’s  felf  farther  tends 
to  make  men  flaves  to  their  paflions,  and  defici- 
etit  in-  their  duty.  A  higher  opinion  of  human 
nature,  and  more  confidence  in  one’s  abilities, 
would  fhew  that  it  is  poffible  to  be  virtuous,  to 
come  to  an  honourable  rupture  with  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  that  the  Afcetics  have  fpread  the 
match  at  which  it  fakes  fire. 

He  who  is  void  of  thofe  folid  principles,  by 
which  the  foul  perfeveres  againfl;  fufFerings-,  will 
fcarce  adt  up  to  his  deftination.  A  man  of  parts, 
who  in  a  joylefs  retirement,  does  not  learn  to 
bear  with  whatever  can  difgufl:  only  a  delicate 
fenfibility,  and  afFcdt  the  impreflible>heart,  pines 
away.  He  gives  over  exerting  his  talents,  being 
daily  furrounded  by  people  who  know  not  that 

bis' 
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his  underBanding  and  ,a(lc  may  be  applied  („  a 
fhou.and  things,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
unknown  to  them  j  and  who,  as  it  were  of 
courfe  moft  heartily  bate  the  influence  of  that 
underftanding  and  tafte  on  his  behaviour.  He 
clofes  with  momentary  joys,  and  enervates  his 
whole  heart  for  the  fake  of  being  admitted  into 
their  company.  He  oppofes  no  man’s  opinion, 
how  abfurd  foever.  Prejudice  and  error  may  go 
free  for  him ;  being  determined,  as„  Triftam 
Shandy  very  wifely  fays  to  an  afs,  Ne-ver  ta 
wrangle  with  any  of  that  family, 

C  , 

There  is  nor,  out  of  the  precinds  of  religion, 
there  indeed  a  perpetual  fun-£hine  ever  reigns,  a 
more  pow'erful  fupport  in  adverfuy;  than  a  well- 
grounded  and  moderate  efleem  for  one’s  felf. 

Let  a  worthy  man,  when  under  a  cloud,  only 
slL  himfelf.  Who  are  they  who  wifli  me  ill  ? 
who  openly  defpife  me,  who  ridicule  me,  and 
calumniate  me  ?  Why,  are  they  not  moflly  ig„ 
noramufes,  fribbles,  or  little  better  than  ideots  ? 
and  fuch  can  no  more  be  hearty  friends  to  a  man 
of  genius,  than  villains  contradt  a  cordiality  for 
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an  honeft  man  ;  to  thefe  thoughts  let  every  man 
of  genius  adhere,  and  be  fenlible  that  his  very 
goodnefs  is  what  irritates'  thofe  vermin  againft 
him.  But  if  he  has  fought  his  way  through 
them,  and  perceives  that  calumny  attacks  him, 
only  behind  his  back,  he  then  thinks  with  a 
finile,  I  am  as  a  burden  to  them,  and  they  muft 
get  rid  of  it  fome  how  or  other.  A  reliance  on 
•  good  fortune,  or  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  unforefecn  caufes,  is  a  great  help  in  a  dange¬ 
rous  circumftance,  animating  the  heart,  and  a- 
bating  the  apprehenfions  which  agitate  a  con- 

I 

trafted  mind,  when,  pregnant  with  fome  great 
projedf,  it  views  the  dangers  which  lie  in  his  way. 
Confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  produced  that 
noble  pride  in  Casfar,  while  yet  but  young,  dur¬ 
ing  his  imprifonment  in  the  ifland  of  Pharmacufa, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cilician  pirates, 
whofe  naval  fores  was ,  fuch  as  to  make  them 
mafters  of  the  fea,  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
were  the  mod  blood-thirfty  wretches  in  the 
univerfe.  Casfar  fent  all  his  people  about  the 
towns  to  raife  money,  retaining  only  a  phyfician 
and  two  fervants  with  him  ;  and  in  fuch  con¬ 
tempt  did  he  hold  thefe  barbarians,  that  frequent- 
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ly,  on  his  retiring,  he  ,fent  them  word  to  be 
quiet,  and  not  difturb  his  night’s  reft  ;  and  on 
ihc  Cilicians  afking  him  only  twenty  talents  for 
his  ranfom,  Casfar  laughed  at  them,  as  not 
icnowing  what  a  valuable  prifonerthey  had.  For 
about  fix  weeks  continued  he  perfedly  calm  and 
cafy,  bantering,  and  playing  with  thofe  rugged 
barbarians.  He  compofed  difeourfes  and  poems, 
which  he  read  to  them,  and  when  not  duly  af- 
fedted,  would  call  them  barbarians  and  fenfeleftt 
ftocks,  and  fometimes  carry  his  jocularity  fo  far 
fts  to  threaten  them  with  the  gallows,  and  in 
reality  he  had  fcarce  been  fet  at  liberty,  when 
putting  to  fea  with  fome  ihips  which  he  found 
in  the  harbour  of  Melitum,  he  made  diredtly 
for  Pharmacufa,  where  falling  on  the  pirates,  he 
took  feveral,  and  had  them  crucified.  Another 
cffedl  of  this  confidence  in  his  good  luck  was, 
that  being  in  a  bark  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  and  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  flave, 
a  very  violent  ftorm  arofe,  that  the  trembling 
mafter  of  the  bark  gave  it  over  for  loftj  on 
which  Csefar  taking  him  by  the  hand,  cheerfully 
■faid  to  him.  Don't  be  afraid^jCafar  and  his  good 
fortune  are  with  thee.  Columbus,  amidft  many 

difeouragements^ 
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difcouragcments,  abided  by  his  opinion  thaS 
there  was- an  Anierica# 


This  man  imagines  himfelf  born  unlucky  | 
another  is'as  confident  of  his  good  luck*;  a  game- 
fter  playsiU  the  whole  evening*  from  luck  hav¬ 
ing  run  againll  him  at  the  beginning,  and  how 
ihould  it  be  otherwife,  as  now  doing  nothing 
but  with  difcompofure  and  anxiety  j  and  this  ir- 
refolution  expofes  him  to  the  difcouraging  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  company.  The  latter  being  lucky* 
follows  whither  fortune  leads  }  a  fucceffive  flow 
of  good  luck  raifes  him  to  that  higher  degree  of 
hope  known  by  the  name'  of  confidence,  and 
this  gains  him  the  animating  applaufes  of  the 
company*  This  confidence  in  one’s  felf  produces 
patience  and  perfeverance,  and  in  the  fanguine 
emulation  to  eclipfe  by  more  important  deferte 
the  reputation  we  have  already  gained.  But  the 
greateft  fouls  are  thofe,  who,  fenfible  of  the  vi- 
ciflltudcs  of  fublunary  things,  arc  never  infolent 
in  profperity,  nor  difpirited  in  adverfity. 


From  hence  it  appears,  that  a  generous  felf- 
tfteem  is  of  great  influence  towards  raifing  our. 

H  h  felve# 
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felves  above  human  weakncflc?,  exerting  our 
capacities  in  praife-worthy  undertakings,  oppof- 
ing  all  fervile  fuggedion?,  trampling  under  foot 
the  feducements  to  vice,  attending  to  the  call 
of  one  8  deflination  j  adhering  to  compofure  in 
adverfity,  and  never  departing  from  confidence 
in  good  fortune# 


It  is  of  infinite  importance  that  this  elevation 


ot  ientiment,  this  confidence  in  one’s  abilities, 
ibould  be  cultivated  even  in  early  youth.  The 
love  of  what  is  good,  beautiful,  and  great, 
Ibould  be  feduloufly  inculcated  into  young  per« 
fons.  Virtue  is  to  be  reprefented  to  them  in  af- 
feding  inftances  j  they  are  to  be  talked  to  by  the 
burine  and  pencil  j  a  fondnefs  for  glory  is  to  be 
impreffed  on  them  by  hiftorical  paintings,  and 


their  pafilons  to  be  inflamed  by  fenfitive  objeds. 
In  SwifTerland,  Lavater’s  fongs,  and  Hirt- 
zel’s  manual  of  the  hiftory  of  the  He  he  t  tan  con~ 
federacy,  with  cuts,  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  as  reprefenting  to  them  thofe  times  when 
roblenefs  of  foul  was  efteemed  above  all  things, 
when  a  general  regard  was  paid  to  good  morals, 
and  whenherioc  virtues  were  crowned  with  uni- 

verfal 
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Fcrfel  glory.  Youth,  early  youth,  is  fufceptible 
of  that  glorious  fire  which  glowed  in  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  of  a  noble  emulation,  to  pluck 
wreaths  of  laurel  at  the  fame  places  which  pro¬ 
duced  thofe  of  their  celebrated  anceftors.  A 
moral  piece  of  painting,  the  narrative  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  action,  take  immediate  efFedt;  the  youth 
admires  and  pants  to  imitate. 

Remarkable  paflages  of  hiftory  reprefented  in 
paintings  of  a  good  execution  j  the  lives  of  fa¬ 
mous  men,  as  thofe  by  Plutarch  and  Cafpaf 
Hirtzel,  and  Gefner’s  poems,  here,  nature  and 
fublimity  being  charmingly  united,  have  fur- 
prizing  effedts  with  young  folks.  Will  my  life 
be  written  too  f  faid  a  fon  of  mine,  in  his  fixth 
year,  to  his  mother,  who  was  explaining  to  him 
Plutarch’s  lives.  Every  boy,  however  mean 
in  his  defcent,  if  thoroughly  affedted  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  or  virtues  of  eminent  men,  is  for  being  fuch 
himfelf.  The  fame  virtues  will  fpring  up  in 
his  heart,  he  will  afpire  after  thofe  places  which 
thofe  great  men  filled  with  fo  much  glory  to 
themfelves.  This  impulfe  often  declares  itfelf 
in  tears,  which  every  fenfible  father,  I  hope,  will 

reward 
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reward  with  many  fond  embraces.  Themiftocles 
was  but  very  young  when  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  fignal  vidory  of  Marathon  over  the  Perfi- 
ans  j  and  Mikiades  being  every  where  extolled 
<aS  the  perfon  to  whom  that  vidory  was  owing. 
Themiftocles,  of  a  iudden,  grew  very  tilent  and 
penfive,  foregoing  all  juvenile  diverfions,  that 
his  friends  could  not  forbear  afking  the  caufe  of 
fo  ftrange  an  alteration.  His  anfwer  was.  Tie 
trophies  of  Mikiades  will  not  allow  me  any  reji 
night  or  day,  Thucydides,  the  hidorian,  when 
little  more  than  a  boy,  is  faid  to  have  thed  tears 
on  hearing  Herodotus  publicly  reading  his  hidc^ 
ry  at  Olympia,  with  the  univerfal  applaufe  of 
the  illuftrious  company  then  aflembled  in  that 
city.  Many  took  offence  at  Pericles’s  gravity 
and  refervednefs,  reviling  it  as  intolerable  pride. 
The  philofopher  Zeno  advifed  them  to  be  at 
proud  as  he,  that  this  deportment  might  kindle 
in  them  a  like  culture  of  ictelledual  and  moral 
beauty,  and  infenfibly  accudom  them  to  the 
pradtice  of  it;  Demofthenes,  when  only  in  bis 
teens,  was  fo  ftricken  with  the  reputation  which 
Califtrates  acquired  only  by  one  pleading,  and 
conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  power  of  elo¬ 
quence 
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quence,  that  immediately  betaking  himfeif  tf> 
retirement,  he  laid  alide  all  other  affairs,  that  he 
might  totally  devote  himfeif  to  oratory.  Greece 
owed  the  formation  of  many  heroes  to  Homer. 
How  fond  Alexander  was  of  that  great  poet’s 
works  is  well  known.  Casrar,  on  feeing  a  ftatue 
of  Alexander  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cadiz, 
could  not  forbear  tears.  They  indeed  flowed 
from  ambition,  not  virtue,  that  Alexander  fficuld 
have  attained  to  fuch  power  and  reputation,  and 
he  himfeif  ftiil  fo  infignificant.  The  fpirit  of  that 
future  fubverter  of  Roman  liberty,  (hewed  itfelf 
in  what  he  faid  paffing  through  a  poor  country 
town.  I  had  rather  be  the  firjl  man  in  this  hole 

■  than  the  fecend  in  Rome, 

'The  repetition  of  thefe  inftances  ffrengthens 
A  and  elevates  the  mind  of  youth,  and  improves  its 

■  fprings  }  animated  by  that  generous  deflre  of 
fame  which,  when  accompanied  by  virtue,  never 
fails  producing  great  things,  it  fees  nothing  be¬ 
yond  its  attainment ;  whereas  an  infenfibility  to 
thefe  impreflions  is  a  certain  token  of  a  foil  from 
which  nothing  great  is  to  be  expeded.  The 
Spartans  were  very  attentive  to  kindle  this  noble 
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flame  in  their  children.  A  reprimand  was  to 
be  matter  of  grief  to  them,  and  they  were  to  re¬ 
joice  in  commendation.  Accordingly,  he  who 
Ihewcd  himfelf  indifferent  to  either,  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  good-for-nothing  creature,  a  dead 
weight  to  the  community.  It  is  from  maxims 
of  this  kind  that  the  duke  de  Choifeul  has  late¬ 
ly  defired  a  well-qualified  perfon  to  make  a  col- 
ledion  of  fine  fayings,  and  praife-worthy  adli- 
ons  of  French  officers  and  foidiers,  for  the  ufe  of 

i 

the  military  fchool  at  Paris,  a  book  which  can¬ 
not  fail  of  producing  good  martialifts. 

V 

All  thefe  confiderations,  taken  colledlively, 
evidence  the  importance  of  a  nation’s  putting  a 
due  value  on  itfelf,  and  that  its  moft  delirable 
advantage,  a  love  to  one’s  country,  is  nearly  con- 
nefled  with  a  well-grounded  natural  pride.  If 
the  example  of  a  fingle  individual  kindles  in  is 
generous  refolutions,  what  may  not  be  expedfed 
from  the  accumulated  examples  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  ?  Great  adtions  in  the  field  and  adminiftra- 
tion,  imprint  this  patriotic  love  on  the  heart, 
penetrating  us  with  the  moft  profound  venerati¬ 
on  for  thofe  men  who  were  fufceptible  of  the 

A 

pleafurc 
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pleafure  of  dying  for  one’s  country,  and  who  did 
not  withdraw  from  its  fervice,  though  difap- 
pointed  in  their  juft  expedlations,  and  who,  in 
a  courfe  of  perfevering  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
virtue,  and  their  country’s  rights,  braved  the  en-  • 
vy  and  malice  of  their  perverfe  countrymen* 
The  admiration  of  fuch  men  fliouldbe  inculcat¬ 
ed  and  cherifhed  in  a  nation  which  would  ac- 
quire  a  proper  efteem  j  that,  and  only  that,  be-- 
ing  adequate  to  the  great  defign.  ,  ^ 


An  imitative  pride  arifing  from  fuch  magna- 
nimous  examples,  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with 
elegance  and  fidelity,  give  the  people  a  claim  toe 
immortality.  This  it  was  that  infpired  the  ge¬ 
nerality  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with 
fuch  fublime  fentiments.  The  love  to  their 


country  was  interwoven  with  their  religion,  po¬ 
litical  conftitution  and  manners.  The  word  pa- 
trta  was  the  foul  of.  the  community,  it  was  their 
war  cry,  the  harmony  of  their  private  life,  and 
the  fpring  of  dl  their  atchievements.  It  inflam¬ 
ed  their  poets,  orators,  and  magiftrates.  The 
theatre  and  the  aflemblies  of  the  people  rang 
with  that  word,  and  public  monuments  impref- 

ed 
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fetJ  it  on  poftcrity ;  whereas  in  modern  time* 
whole  nations  have  often  fhewed  thcmfelves  to¬ 
tally  void  of  any  fuch  fenfiblity.  Patriotifm  has 
taken'  up  its  refidence  in  more  than  one  monar¬ 
chy,  and  in  many  a  republic  appears  to  be  laid 
alide  among  antiquated' notions.  - 

Whilft  whole'  nations  placed  their  honour  in 
freedom,  and  their  freedom  in  greatnefs  of  fen— ' 
timents  5  patnotifrn,  among  fuch  nations,  was 
the  higheft  moral  pleafure.  The  very  words 
my  country,  carried  power  and  harmony  j  it  con¬ 
tained  whatever  could  awaken  and  elevate  the 
fouL  It  took  away  the  fling,  from  death,  and 
from  luxury  wrefted  alKits  allurements  j  every 
heart  burnt  for  its  country  Inured  to  hard- 

fliips, 

*  The  following  lines,  indeed  have  no  immediate  bufincf® 
here,-  yet,  it  is  hoped  fuch  an  intrufion  will  not  offend. 

Beyond  or  love  or  friendfhip’s  facred  band,  • 

Beyond  niyfelf  I  prize  my.  native  land. 

On  this  foundation  will  I  build  my  fame. 

And  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name. 

Think  England’s  weal  bought  chiefly  with  my  blood. 

And- die  with  pleafure  for  my  country’s  good. 

Hastings  in  Jane  Shore. 
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{hips,  infenfible  to  their  own  perfortal  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  Gonfequently  more  intent  on  the  ge¬ 
nera!  good,  the  center  of  their  wifties  was  the 
benefit  of  their  country  ;  they  poftponed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  parents  to  its  honour,  and  pri¬ 
vate  concerns  gave  way  to  the  public.  Suffici¬ 
ently  happy  and  honoured  were  they,  if  the  re¬ 
public  did  but  flouriffi.  All  private  competiti¬ 
ons  and  enmities  were  laid  afide  ;  and  wheh  the 
public  good  feemed  to  require  that  facrifice,' 
they  laboured  to  promote  the  intereft  of  their 
greateft  adverfaries  j  if  injured  by  their  country, 
they  readily  forgot  the  offence,  and  had  its  wel¬ 
fare  at  heart  when  fuffering  by  its  injudice.  At 
the  altar  of  their  country  they  broke  the  bands 
of  affedion  towards  father,  mother,  children  and 
relations;  they  renounced  everything  which 
might  lull  them  into  an  effeminate  repofe* 
Their  enquiry  was  never  about  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  they  ran  to  thoYe  ports,  which  to 
their  gallant  ancertors,  had  been  the  poll:  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  of  death. 

1  i 


Every 
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iivery  Athenian,  on  his  entrance  into  his  one 
and  twentieth  year,  or  inroljment,  took  the 
following  oath  as  a  citizen. 

1  will  not  di [grace  myfelf  in  war ;  I  will  not 
go  about  to  fave  my  life  by  a  Jhameful [light  ;  I 
Will  fight  for  my  country  to  the  very  laji  drop  of 
my  blood,  both  with  my  countrymen  or  alone,  cir- 
cumjiances  fo  requiring ;  to  this  fervice  will  I  de^ 
vote  all  the  days  of  my  life.  This  I  [wear  by 
Agraules,  Mars,  and  Jupiter. 


Thrafibulus,  who,  after  the  Peloponefian  war, 
delivered  his  country  from  the  power  of  the 
thirty  Lacedemonian  tyrants,  called  to  his  men, 
Tet  us  fight  [ike  people  who  by  viSlory  will  ref  cue 
their  pojfejfions,  their  family,  and  their  country  j 
and  let  every  one  in  particular  fo  fignalize  him^- 
felf,  that  he  may  think  thefe  great  advantages, 
and  tkefionour  of  the  viSiory,  are  owing  to  his  ac¬ 
tivity  and  your  age.  Happy  he  who  furvives  to 
enjoy  this  glory,  and  this  day  of  his  deliverance ; 


and  not  lejs  happy  he  who  fioall  free  himfelf  from 
this  fervitude  by  dying.  No  monument  fo  glorious 

as  dying  for  one's  country, 

'  ^  The 
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The  Lacedemonians  met  |with  fo  many  de¬ 
feats  in  the  fecond  war  with  the  INdcflenianSj  that 
the  fpirit,  even  of  that  martial  people,  began  to 
flag,  and  they  apprehended  themfclves  at  the 
eve  of  their  final  overthrow.  In  this  exigency, 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  being  confulted,  returned 
this  mortifying  anfvver.  Let  the  Lacedemonians 
apply  to  the  Athenians  to  fend '  them  a  man  whoy 
by  his  abilities  and  his  council  Jlmdd  be  able  to  re  ¬ 
trieve  their  affairs.  The  Atheniansi  as  a  deri- 
fory  compliance  with  their  demand,  fent  them 
Tyrteus  the  poet.  The  Lacedemonians,  how¬ 
ever,  received  him  as  a  prefent  from  heaven  j 
but  three  fucceflive  defeats  threw  them  into  ex¬ 
treme  defpair,  that  they  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
ctum  to  Sparta.  Tyrteus  vehemently  oppofed 
this  refolution,  and  laboured,  by  patriotic  hymns, 
to  revive  the  difpirited  Spartans.  His  poefy 
fucceeded,  infpiring  every  heart  with  the  love 
of  their  country,  and  a  contempt  of  death,  that, 
falling  on  the  Meflenians  with  a  frantic  courage, 
they  obtained  a  complete  vidlory„ 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban,  when  lying  on 
the  ground  mortally  wounded  with  a  fpear  at 

the 
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the  battle  of  Leudlra,  all  that  troubled  him  was 
tne  event  of  the  battle,  and  what  was  become 
of  his  arms  j  but  on  his  diield  being  held  up  to 
hsm.Nand  with  alTurances  that  the  day  ,had  gone 
on  the  Theban  fide,  he  faid  to  the  by- danders 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  Let  not  this  day, 
friends,  be  confidered  as  the  end  of  my  lije,  but  as 
the  beginning  of  my  happinefs  and  the  confumma- 
(ion  of  my  glory.  J  have  the fatisfadlion  of  leaving 
my  country  viSlorious,  haughty  Sparta  humbled, 
md  Greece  freed.  Then  drawing  the  fpear  cut 
of  his  breaft,  he  expired  *, 

After 

'Will  not  the  following  tranfaftion  bear  a  comparifon  with 
jnoft  exploits  performed  by  antient  valour,  from  which  our  ex- 
amples  are  generally  borrowed,  as  if  every  thing  great  or  good 
bad  expired  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ? 

When  fort  Fefcamp  was  taken  by  Biron  from  the  league,  in 
the  garrifon  that  was  turned  cut  of  it,  there  was  a  gentleman, 
called  Bois-rofe,  who  making  an  exad  obfervation  of  the  place, 
snd  having  concerted  his  fcheme  contrived  to  get  two  foldiera, 
whom  he  had  bound  to  his  intereft  to  be  received  into  the  new 
garrifon  of  Fcfcamp.  The  fide  of  the  fort  next  the  fea  is  a  per. 
pendicular  rock,  fix  hundred  feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which, 

,  for  about  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  is  continually  under  water, 
except  four  or  five  days  in  the  year,  during  the  utmoil  recefs  of 
fne  r€3>wher;  for  the  fjpac^  of  three  or  four  hours  it  leaves  lifteen  or 

twenty 
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After  this  fevere  defeat,  the  Spartan  women, 
whofe  fons  had  fallen  in  the  adtion  went  in  pro- 

ceffion 

twenty  fathom  of  dry  fand  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Eois  /ofe, 
who  found  it  impoiTible  by  any  other  way  to  furprile  a  gan  foa 
which  guarded  with  great  cace  a  place  lately  taken,  did  not 
dr.ubr  of  accomplilhing  his  defign,  if  he  could  enter  by  that 
fide,  which  was  thought  inaccellible.  This  he  endeavoured  by 
the  following  contrivance  to  perform, 

F.e  H  d  agreed  upon  a  fignal  with  the  two  foldiers,  whom  he 
ha  ^  ^urrupted,  and  one  of  them  waited  continually  upon  the 
lop  of  the  rock,  where  he  polled  himfelf  during  the  whole  time 
that  it  was  low  water.  Bois-rofe  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
very  dark  night,  came  with  fifty  refolute  men,  chofea  from 
amongll  the  foldiers,  in  two  large  boats,  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock.  He  had  provided  himfelf  with  a  thick  cable,  equal  in 
length  to  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  tying  knots  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  run  fhort  fticks  through,  to  ferve  to  fupport  them  as 
they  climbed.  The  foldier  whom  he  had  gained,  having  waited 
£x  months  for  the  fignal,  no  fooner  perceived  it,  than  he  let 
down  a  cord  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  to  which  thofe  below 
fallened  the  cable,  by  which  means  it  was  wound  up  to  the  top, 
and  made  fall  to  an  opening  in  the  battlement,  with  a  flrong 
crow,  run  through  an  iron  ftaple  for  that  purpofe.  '  Bois-rofe 
giving  the  lead  to  two  fergeants  whofe  courage  he  was  well  con¬ 
vinced  of,  ordered  the  fifty  foldiers  to  mount  the  ladder  in  the 
fame  manner,  one  after  another,  with  their  weapons  tied  round 
their  bodies,  himfelf  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  take  away  all 
hope  of  returning  ;  which  indeed  foon  became  impoffible,  for 
before  they  had  afeenoed  halfway,  the  fea  riling  more  than  fix 
feet,  carried  off  th«ir  boats  and  fet  their  cable  a  floating.  The 

neceffity 
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ceffion  decked  with  flowers,  to  thsnk  the  gods 

lor  making  them  the  mothers  of  fuch  brave 

fons ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  mothers 

whofe  Tons  had  faved  themfelves  by  flight,  hid 

themfelves  in  their  houfes,  a&amed  of  having 

& 

.  '  given 

neceffity  of  withdrawing  from  a  difficult  enterprise  is  not  always 
a  fecunty  againll  fear,  when  the  danger  fcems  almoil  inevitable. 
Jf  the  mind  reprefents  to  itfeif  thefe  fifty  men,  fufpended  be^ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  trufling 
their  fafety  to  a  machine  fo  infecure,  that  the  lead  want  of 
caution,  the  treachery  of  a  mercenary  foldier,  or  the  flighteft 
fear  might  precipitate  them  into  the  abyfs  of  the  fea,  or  daffi 
them  againft  the  rocks ;  add  to  this  the  noife  of  the  waves,  the 
height  of  the  rock,  their  wearinefs  and  exhaufled  fpirits,  it  will 
not  appear  furprifmg  that  the  boldelt  of  them  trembled,  as  in 
efFea  he  who  was  foremoft  did.  This  ferjeant  telling  the  next 
man  that  he  could  mount  no  higher,  and  that  his  heart  failed 
him,  Bois-rofe.  to  whom  this  difcourfe  paffed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  who  perceived  the  truth  of  it  by  their  advancing  no 
higher,  crept  over  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  were  before  him, 
advifing  each  to  keep  £rm,  and  got  up  to  the  foreinoft,  whofe 
fpirits  he  at  firft  endeavoured  to  animate  ;  but  finding  that  gen- 
tlenefs  would  not  prevail,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  by  pricking 
'  him  in  the  back  with  his  poinard  ;  and  doubtleis,  if  he  had  not 
obeyed  him  he  would  have  precipitated  him  into  the  fea.  At 
length,  with  incredible  labour  and  fatigue,  they  got  to  the  top 
of  ihe  rock,  a  little  oefore  break  of  day,  and  being  conducted 
by  the  two  foldkrs  into  the  cakle,  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  it. 


Sully’s  Memoirs. 
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given  birth  to  men  who  would  fly  from  an  ene- 
my. 

The  epitaph  of  the  flain  at  the  famous  adion 
of  Thermopilse,  was  only  this :  Traveller  inform 

the  Lactdemonians,  that  we  lie  here  in  purfuance 

\ 

of  the  laws  of  our  country^  And  the  common, 
anfwer  of  a  Spartan  woman  on  hearing  of  her 
fon’s  lofing  his  life  in  battle,  was,  It  was  for 
that  very  purpofe  he  was  born. 

The  Privernates,  a  tribe  of  the  Volfcians,  had 
for  liberty  and  country,  thofe  watch-words  of  all 
free  nations,  maintained  obftinate  and  bloody 
wars  againft  the  Romans,  till  being  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  they  flaut  themfelves  up  in  their 
city,  where  the  conful  Plautius  haftened  to  be- 
fiege  them. 

This  gallant  people,  after  holding  out  to  the 
laft  extremity,  fent  a  deputation  to  Rome  with 
propofals  of  peace.  On  the  fenate  afking  the  de¬ 
puties  what  chaftifement  they  thought  they  had 
deferved:  The  chaflifement,  anfwcrcd  they,  due 
to  thofe  who  looked  upon  themfelves  as  deferv- 

ing 
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ing  of  freedom,  and  who  as  fucb,  had  done  all 
they  could  to  preferve  that  valuable  inheritance  ; 
but,  replied  the  conful,  if  Rome  is  pleafed  to 

Ihew  you  favour,  may  we  promife  ourfcives  that 
you  will  faithfully  obfcrve  the  peace  ?  Yes  you 

may,  returned  the  deputies,  as  far  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  peace  are  equitable  and  humane, 
and  fucb  as  we  need  not  blufli  at  j  but,  if  it  be 
a  difgraceful  peace,  you  are  not  to  imagine  that 
if  neceflity  now  forces  us  to  clofc  with  it,  that 
will  be  of  any  weight  towards  the  obfervance  of 
This  anfwer,  fome  fenators  fpoke  againft  as 
haughty,  but  others,  of  more  noble  fentiments, 
highly  extolled  the  deputies,  and  moved  for  a 
refolution  of  the  fenate,  that  enemies,'  whom 
fuch  trying  adverfities  could  not  difpirit,  deferv- 
cd  the. honour  to  be  made  freemen  of  Rome, 

Hiftory  holds  forth  examples  of  this  kind  as 
perpetual  documents  for  pofterity.  They  awa¬ 
ken  in  every  generous  temper,  an  irrefiftible 
fenfe  of  the  duties  owing  to  our  country  j  and 
the  tradition  of  thefe  inflances  is  only  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  national  pride  arifing  from  a  real 
pre-eminence. 


The 
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The  efFefl  of  propagating  a  generous  national 
pride  is  that  the  love  of  one’s  country  germinates 
in  every  heart  j  it  is  what  all  hearts  are  capable 
of,  and  all,  by  the  power  of  fuch  images  and 
indances,  are  carried  away  to  an  heroic  accom- 
plifhment  of  fuch  cbligation.  The  continual 
rctrofpedl  towards  our  anceftors,  and  the  continu¬ 
al  profpedl  towards  poftcrity,  are  alternately  the 
caufes  and  efFeds  of  this  pride  and  patriotifm,' 
A  flerling  man  would  rather  die  than  commit 
an  a(5tion  at  which  his  family  mud  blufh  when 

he  is  in  the  grave  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 

*  .1 

thing  gives  him  a  more  delicious  pleafure  than 

to  think  that  his  virtues  will  be  an  honour  to 
his  defcendants.  ^ 

When  by  the  revival  of  fuch  fentimehts,  a 
nation’s  manner  of  thinking  takes  a  new  dighr, 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  will  be  proportion - 
ably  virtuous  and  great,  and  confonant  to  this 
new  mode  of  thinking.  With  univcrfal  con¬ 
tempt  will  he  be  loaded  who,  in  expedtation  of 
feating  himfelf  in  fome  important  pod  of  the 
republic,  negledls  cultivating  a  free,  virtuous, 
and  noble  way  of  thinking.  Integrity  will  al¬ 
ways  make  the  common  good  its  rule  of  con- 

K  k  dud. 
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du(S3:,  however  clamoured  againft  by  contradled 
minds,  for  not  being  biaffed  by  the  intereft  of 
their  families.  All  inequalities  of  Rations  will 
lofe  their  difagreeablenefs  where  all  are  centred 
in  one  political  virtue,  where  all  are  united,  and 
defire  to  be  looked  on  only  in  the  glorious  light 
of  a  patriot.,  Attachment  to  one’s  country  will 
no  longer  reR  on  the  uncertainty,  whether  I 
could  not  be  happier  in  another  country  j  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  will  take  up  with  mere  ne- 

ceffaries  for  the  fake  of  remaining  in  one’s  coun¬ 
try.  Every  one  will  obey  fuperiors  more  from 

inclination  than  fubjedion,  rather  from  aifedion 
than  duty.  The  government,  ioftead  of  being 
only  the  foul  of  many  bodies,  will  be  the  foul 
of  fouls. 

Thefe  advantages  will  ftill  appear  more  ftrik- 
ing,  if  placing  them  in  another  point  of  view, 
I  confider  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  gene¬ 
rous  pride  among  a  nation  in  bad  circumftances.' 

This  generous  national  pride  has  manifeftly  de¬ 
clined,  when  the  advantages  gained  by  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  anceftors  are  loft  by  the  vices  of  the  de- 

feendantsr 
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fcendants.  Times  are  ftrangely  altered  !  is  a 
very  common  faying.  Times  are  indeed  sltered 
for  a  nation,  which  priding  itfelf  only  on  the 
ftrength  of  its  members,  may,  under  the  prc- 
fent  improvements  in  the  art  of  killing,  be  cut 
off  in  one  fingle  adlionj  and  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
quedions  the  indifpenfible  utility  of  the  flaugh- 
tering  art  of  war.  But  free-born  nations,  befide 
handling  their  arms,  muft  likewife  have  a  foul, 
and  a  proper  mode  of  thinking  j  and  thefe  can^ 
not  be  drubbed  into  them  at  the  drill-place, 

* 

In  this  refpedl  the  change  of  times  encreafes 
the  neceflity  of  anceftrial  patriotifm.  Though 
courage  and  zeal  for  the  date  too  often  grow  out 
of  fathion,  yet  never  are  they  unneceffary  as 
denoting  ftrength.  Thus  if  a  nation  fecms  to 
lofe  its  fpirit  from  the  foil  being  no  longer  ma¬ 
nured  with  the  blood  of  its  fons,  when  the  noble 
fire  firft  kindled  by  the  love  of  liberty  dies  away 
under  an  almoft  general  remiffnefs,  and  floth  is 
chofen  for  the  laft  intrenchment  j  when,  from  a 
habit  of  luxury  and  fear,  all  the  fap  and  ftrength 
of  the  mind  exhales}  when  enormous  expences 
renders  avarice  a  necelTary  evil }  when  coward- 
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ralfes  to  conlideration,  and  courage  is  nc» 
giecled  j  when  the  people,  finding  hsrdinefs  to 
he  of  no  fervice  to  them,  give  into  diflipations 
and  luxury  ;  when  fo  much  as  thofe  vices  which 


require  ibmc  ilrengtb  and  elevation  of  mind  are 
wanting;  when  a  fordid  felfilhnefs  is  no  longer 
deipifed ;  when  the  ambitious  make  it  their 
chief  bufineis  to  leffen  their  adverfaries  by  Han¬ 
der,  infiead  of  furpafling  them  by  merit ;  in 
fuen  wretched  circumftances  the  incentive  of 
national  pride  would  not  be  fo  very  contemptible 
a  refource  for  kindling  a-new,  the  fire  of  ancient 


All  wilhss  for  the  revival  of  an  emulous  pride 
muff  link,  in  defpair ;  if  in  a  free-born  nation 
many  perfons  fhould  be  found,  accounting  fiich 
pacriois  as  Phocion  fools  j  looking  on  a  hero 
with  a  difdainful  compaffion  j  laughing  at  en¬ 
comiums,  it  not  being  in  their  nature  to  perform 
any  thing  praife- worthy  ;  fneering  at  the  word 
freedom ;  and  who  would  exclude  from  the 
prefs  the  fineft  monuments  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation  whilft  yet  untainted,  and  in  which 
|he  heroic  atchievements  of  their  anceftors  are 

reprefented 
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reprcfented  in  the  raoft  lively  colours,  (0  as  to 
imprefs  all  hearts  with  the  love  of  virtue,  con-  - 
cord,  freedom,  religion,  their  country,  the  laws, 
an  oppofition  to  the  infedlion  of  foreign  cuf- 
tonas,  profufcnefs,  efFeminancy  and  avarice  j  and 
the  didion  of  their  invedive  muft  be  ov/ned  ve¬ 
ry  fuitable  to  its  fordid  fentimcnt.  The  old  dung- 
bill  is  not  to  be  heated  again, 

Mr.  Abbot,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the 
literati  of  Germany,  and  whofe  early  death  all 
lamented,  fays.  Annals  of  republics  abound  hi 
glorious  examples  of  patriots,  it  being  of  public 
concern  that  their  great  men  may  receive  front 
pojlerity  the  remainder  of  their  reward,  to  which 
the  poverty  of  their  cotemporaries  was  inadequatCi 
Commemoration,  gratitude,  and  imitation,  have 
therefore  been  impofed  on  us  as  duties  towards 
our  anceftors ;  and  thefe  duties  it  is  impoffible 
we  fliould  difcharge  if  we  look  with  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  eye  on  what  is  great  and  good  in  their  cha- 
raders,  much  more  if  wc  turn  our  eyes  from 
them,  and  arc  fo  mcan-fpirited  as  no  longer  to 
glory  in  fuch  a  lineage.  It  was  only  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  their  great  men,  which  kept  up 

among 
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among  the  Greeks  that  thirft  of  honour,  that 
difintereftednefs,  and  attachment  to  the  public 
good,  which  fpread  fuch  an  inlpiring  beauty  on 
their  hiftory. 

The  fate  of  this  fo  neceffary  national  pride  de¬ 
pends  on  the  love  of  one’s  country.  There  arc 
occafions  when  this  love  is  carried  to  a  warmth 
•which  produces  the  moft  excellent  fruits ;  and 
at  other  times,  among  a  people  no  longer  fuf- 
fceptible  of  liberty,  it  is  chilled  even  to  abfoiute 
fterility.  Thus  death  ftretched  its  icey  hand 
over  the  Athenian  liberty,  when  fuch  was  their 
weaknefs  and  fervility,  as  to  eredl  altars  to  De¬ 
metrius’s  proftitutes,  and  to  publilh  an  edidl 
that  in  Athens  all  king  Demetrius’s  orders 
thould  be  held  as  facred  before  the  gods,  and 
juft  before  men* 

But  there  are  jundures  when  he  who  thought 
to  fpend  his  days  in  quiet  labour,  rnuft  wield 
the  fword  j  when  we  are  called  from  confining 
one’s  care  to  one’s  felf ;  when  bullies,  fops,  and 
idlers,  muft  employ  their  time  otherwife  than 
in  fauntering  about  boafting  of  their  amours, 

'  their 
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their  perfidioufnefs,  their  riotous  pranks,  and 
their  notorious  infignihcancy ;  when  they  who 
think  themfelves  fit  only  to  command,  muft 
learn  likewife  to  obey  j  when  fubjefts  of  genius 
and  fpirit  are  required  to  ftand  forth  j  when  it 
is  wilhed  that  the  words  liberty  and  country  re¬ 
founded  from  every  mouth  and  the  mouth  echo 
to  the  inflamed  heart  j  when  they  who  in  le¬ 
thargic  times  by  their  example  put  their  nation 
in  mind  of  its  happinefs  and  glory  itt  the  times 
of  fimplicity,  virtue,  and  liberty  j  when  the 
plough  was  guided  by  triumphant  hands,  when 
fuch  I  fay,  are  no  longer  hooted  at  as  brain -fick 
enthufiafts. 

•  I 

A  nation  of  courfe,  will  never  lofe  its  honour, 
without  a  prior  decay  of  its  virtue,  and  its  virtue 
will  ever  flourifli  with  a  love  of  one’s  country, 
as  naturally  infpiring  decorum  and  fublimity. 

The  pride  refting  on  real  excellencies  muft 
be  owned,  however,  to  have  its  dark  fide*  It 
is  a  weighty  obfervation  of  a  northern  philofo- 
pher,  and  verified  by  daily  experience,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  human  nature  fo  excellent  and 

'  praife- 
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praife-worthy,  which  docs  not,  through  infi- 
rite  gradations,  degenerate  into  the  uttermoft 
depravity.  Thus,  it  is  no  more  than  natural, 
that  fometimes  the  extremes  of  reafonable  and 
of  ridiculous  pride,  run  into  each  other. 

The  defeds  of  the  greateft  gcoiufes  derive 
from  their  pride  when  degenerated  into  vanity. 
Intoxicated  by  the  flattery  of  their  admirers, 
thefe  dcmi-gcds  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  truth  no  lefs 
than  weak  princes  j  infatuated  with  a  fenfe  of 
their  real  worth,  they  do  not  confider  that  this 
worth  of  their’s  does  not  pafs  for  fuch  every 
wherei  He  who  every  where  courts  applaufc, 
■will  every  where  meet  with  mortifications 
touching  him  to  the  quick,  that  at  length  he 
will  come  to  look  upon  himfelf  -as  a  being  by 
himfelf,  and  account  all  others  either  his  wor- 
fhippers  or  his  rivals.  But  very  juftly  is  it  faid 
by  an  ancient  writer,  Tou  <wtll  not  be  juji  without 
the  veputation  of  being  fo^  then  depend  upon  ity 
you  [ball  often  be  Jb  with  foame  and  mockery.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fecret  of  the  moft  artful 
vanity  is  only  the  art  of  gaining  a  name  without 
appearing  vain  or  felf- conceited }  an  art,  at 

yhich 
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which  even  the  fagacious  Cicero  himfclf  was 
but  a  bungler.  He  drew  upon  himfclf  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Romans  by  a  perpetual  panegyric 
on  himfelf,  and  trumpeting  forth  his  adions. 
He  made  himfelf  the  text  of  all  converfations, 
and  offended  the  company,  feeming  to  be  fail 
of  himfelf,  without  regarding  others^ 

Pride  is  always  mifplaced  when  it  does  nol 
acquire  eReem.  It  is  manifeft  that  a  man  ha¬ 
bitually  proud,  cannot  poffibly  be  fo  from  tea! 
excellencies,  as  offending  others  by  his  pride, 
making  himfelf  every  where  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
temptible,  and  indulging  himfelf  in  fuch  a  fu- 
percilious  felf-complacency,  till  all  his  acquain¬ 
tance  are  provoked  to  vent  their  fpleen  againfl 
him,  both  ill  offices  and  farcafms,  for  contempt, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  is  generally  keener  than 
that  which  gave  the  provocation. 

A  man  of  that  caft,  giddy  by  feeing  himfelf 
at  fuch  a  height,  is  for  imprinting  in  others  the 
refpedt  for  himfelf  of  which  he  is  fo  folk  He 
imagines  that  all  about  him,  above  him,  and  be«> 
neath  him,  are  dregs,  but  a  prime  connoiffeuf 

L  1 
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in  mankind.  Sterne,  the  comic  romance  writer, 
fays,  in  a  fcrmon  of  his,  that  it  is  mere  malice 
when  fortune  in  one  of  its  merry  freaks,  exalts 
s  conceited  poor  devil  to  the  pinnacle  of  gran** 
deur,  knowing  he  will  fo  murder  his  part,  that 
the  difgufted  fpedlators  mull;  fee  him  to  be  the 
only  fool  of  the  play. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  perfedlion  upon 
earth : 

^he  heavens  have  clouds,  and  fpots  are  in  the  fun, 
^  fault  lefs  virtue's  to  be  found  in  none. 

Even  a  devotee  is  not  without  temptations  to 
impudicity.  Great  men,  as  they  are  called, 
mud  not  be  judged  of  folely  by  their  writings 
or  difcourfes,  towards,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them }  their  adions,  even  their  domedic  beha¬ 
viour,  exhibit  them  in  the  trued  light#  The 
crabbed  Cato  had  his  midrefs ;  the  fublime 
Marcus  Antoninus,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  like 
gratification,  and  the  purity  of  many  modern 
philofophers  of  my  acquaintance  is  not  lefs  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  The  greatcd  men,  are  by  fome 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs  or  other,  brought  to  a  level  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  Few  are  fo  candid  as  Anti- 
gonus,  who,  when  his  flatterers  faluted  him  as 
a  god  and  a  fon  of  the  fun,  fmilingly  anfwered 
them.  As  for  the  truth  of  tbat^  you  may  ajk  the 
fellow  who  empties  my  clofe  Jiool. 

« 

The  greateft  qualities  have  an  odious  appear¬ 
ance  when  accompanied  with  an  imperioufnefs 
and  a  contempt  of  others*  Contempt  is  that 
deportment,  by  which  the  haughty  openly  fliew 
their  fenfe  of  the  real  or  imaginary  inferiority  of 

another  j  whereas,  in  a  proud  man,  contempt  is 
his  fenfe  of  the  real  inferiority  of  another,  but 
which  he  difcovers  or  conceals  only  where  pro¬ 
per.  This  fenfe,  the  moft  refined  fouls  Cannot 
exclude,  it  being  always  fundamentally  juft, 
as  no  body  can  take  a  cat  for  an  elephant,  or  a 
fly  for  a  mountain  j  but  to  expofe  the  difference 
where  it  ought  to  be  concealed,  is  offenfive, 

A  generous  eftimate  of  one’s  felf  likewife  de¬ 
generates  fomctimes  into  temerity  and  prefump- 
tion.  What  is  fanaticifm  but  a  devout  prefump- 
tion,  which  by  an  excefs  of  pride  and  felf-con- 

fidence, 
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fidenee,  prompts  to  an  intimate  approach  and 
converfe  with  the  deity,  and  foar  above  the  ufu- 
al  and  prefcribed  order  of  things  ?  It  is  extreme- 
iy  to  be  lamented,  that  mofalifts  are  fometimcs 
fubjedl  to  this  temerity,  not  balancing  the  du¬ 
ties  and  fuccours,  not  refleifling  that  they  recjuire 
impoffibilities,  and  by  recommending  their  chi¬ 
meras  as  virtues,  throw  a  (hade  on  the  luftre  of 
real  virtue,  and  hurt  it’s  intereft. 

In  whole  nations  likewife  a  juft  pride  has  its 

exceptions  j  there  are  flaws  which  loudly  declare 
againft  it«  ^reat  vices  accompany  great  virtues# 
Every  good  has  its  evil,  and  no  advantage  is 
without  inconveniency,  Surely  to  lay  this  be¬ 
fore  a  nation  with  impartial  candour,  can  be  no 
crime.  Accordingly,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ifelin,  and 
he  is  a  guide  who  deferves  to  be  minded,  fays, 
in  the  preface  to  his  very  beautiful,  but  very 
concife  hiftory  of  Helvetic  virtues,  that  every 
nation  ihould  propofe  a  prize  to  him,  who  bell 
difplays  the  defeds  of  their  conftitution  and 
manners,  and  likewife  the  faults  of  its  anceftors. 
We  often  pride  ourfelves  on  qualities  and  ad- 
which  are  not  owing  to  ourfelves.  The 
,  heat 
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heat  and  cold  of  a  country  ;  the  heavy  or  light 
air }  the  nature  of  the  foil,  even  of  the  water 
and  the  winds  j  the  manner  of  living  and  cuf- 
toms,  have  fo  conhderable  an  influence  on  the 
qualities  of  whole  nations,  that  very  little  can 
be  originally  attributed  to  themfclves.  A  wor¬ 
thy  man  may  indeed  be  proud  of  his  virtues,  as 
perfonally  his  own  j  but  why  pride  yourfelf  on 
your  intelleds,  when  liable  to  be  irretrievably 
difordered  by  fo  many  accidents  apparently  in- 
conflderable  ? 


We  too  feldom  take  into  confideration  how 
little  of  our  honour  belongs  to  ourfelves.  Few 
have  the  candour  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  made 
a  jeft  of  fome  trophies  ereded  to  him.  He  knew 
that  his  vidory  over  the  Galatians  was  owing  to 
the  dreadful  imprefllons  made  on  the  enemy  by 
his  elephants  j  accordingly,  inftead  of  alTuming 
honour  to  himfelf,  he  ereded  a  monument  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  thofe  furious  quadrupeds. 

A  national  pride,  initfelf  not  culpable  or  un¬ 
generous,  yet  is  known  to  be  produdive  of  ex¬ 
ecrable  vices.  The  Canadian  favage  is  exceffive- 

ly 
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ly  proud,  has  a  warm  fenfe  of  the  value  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  education  tolerates  nothing  which 
favours  of  a  njean  fubjedlion  j  but  to  forgive  an 
injury  is  not  a  virtue  of  Canadian  growth,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  mere  poltroonery.  Valour  con- 

Ritutes  his  higheft  merit,  and  his  fweeteft  plea- 
fure  is  revenge. 

Even  the  love  of  our  country  fometimes  wants 
a  check,  and  at  other  times  a  fpur  j  and  there¬ 
fore  very  juftly  was  it  faid,  that  the  Jegillators 
of  ancient  republics  laboured  more  to  imprint, 
fpread,  and  Rrengthen  the  love  of  one’s  country 
among  their  people,  than  to  date  the  limits  laid 
down  to  it  by  reafon,  or  rather  the  manner  in 
which  reafon  was  to  guide  and  diredt  that  unru¬ 
ly  love. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  height  of  their  profperity, 
accounted  the  love  of  one’s  country  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  civil  virtue.  To  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child 
we  certainly  owe  a  greater  (hare  of  that  general 
good-will  due  from  us  to  all  mankind  j  and  of 
that  love  which  comprehends  the  whole  fpecies 
we  owe  a  higher  degree  to  our  country,  as  the 

feene 
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fcene  of  adlion  appointed  by  providence  in 
which  we  are  to  difeharge  every  focial  obligati¬ 
on  But  thofe  modifications  of  our  good¬ 
will  make  us  not  feidom  hard,  and  unjuft  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  even  to  fellow-fubjedls.  It  being 
our  duty  to  love  all  men,  we  take  upon  us  to 
love  Europeans  better  than  the  Africans,  our 
countrymen  better  than  foreigners,  and  even  our 
townfmen  better  than  our  countrymen.  By  this 
gradual  declenfion  of  a  general  philanthropy  we 
are  led  to  hate  whatever  is  not  connedled  with 
us,  by  fome  particular  intereft,  that  at  length  we 
abfolutely  refeind  the  clofeft  ties }  a  clear  proof 
of  the  malevolence  naturally  refident  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  I  know  an  European  city  with  a 

diftridt 


*  From  this  fentiment  the  following  lines  are  not  totally  fo¬ 
reign. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  to  wake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 

The  centre*  mov’d,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  Hill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  hrft  it  will  embrace  ; 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race  ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  th’  o’erflowings  of  the  mind. 

Take  ev’ry  creature  in  of  ev’ry  kind. 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv. 
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diilridl  containing  a  large  and  fine  country,  and 
completely  happy  under  its  government  j  yet 
fuch  is  its  exclufive  patriotifm,  that  they  with¬ 
hold  every  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  or  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  rewards  and  honours  j  and  in 
the  failles  of  their  frantic  patriotifm  wifli  them 
all  under  water, 

\  • 

The  better  patriot,  the  worfe  cofmopolite  or 

philanthropift.  A  zeal  for  the  feparate  intereft 
of  our  country  hardens  us  againtl  foreigners  on¬ 
ly  for  being  foreigners,  and  confequently  little 
or  nothing  in  our  eyes.  The  primitive  Jews 
were  fo  wrapped  up  in  their  country  as  to  ac¬ 
count  ftrangers  beneath  real  goodnefs,  or  even 
courtefy.  The  Greeks  likewife  defpifed  all  fo¬ 
reigners,  calling  them  barbarians,  and  looked  on 
them  as  born  to  be  their  flaves,  nature  having 
adapted  them  for  that  fordid  condition  by  giving 
them  lefs  courage  and  underfiandiag.  The  very 
virtuous  Spartans  were  unjufi:  and  avaritious  in 
their  dealings  with  foreigners. 


A  Japonefe, 


I 


ON  NATIONAL  PRIDE,  zyj 

A  Japonefc  {hewing  the  lca{l  efteem  or  friend* 
ihip  for  a  Dutchman,  is  frowned  on  as  a  faU'o 
brother,  entertaining  a  love  for  other  men  be* 

V 

fides  his  country.  To  entertain  the  leafl  favour-, 
able  fentiment  for  a  foreigner  is  an  injury  tu  ja¬ 
pan,  difobedience  to  the  emperor’s  pleafure,  & 
breach  of  the  divine  will,  and  rebeiliori  againlf 

»  .  .  i  ■ 

■  the  didates  of  confcience*  This  charge  is  like-' 
wife  brought  againfi  the  generality  of  commer¬ 
cial  nations,  who  feem  to  love  none  but  them- 
felves,  entering  into  treaties  with  the  Mediter-, 
ranean  corfairs }  and  thus  facilitating  their  de¬ 
predations  on  their  weaker  neighbours }  and  this 
for  the  fake  of  fome  petty  advantage  in  trade  j  A 
bafenefs  which  huni^a  nature  ihudders  to  think 
of. 

We  need  hot,  however,  be  under  any  appre- 
henfions  concerning  the  bad  confequetices  of  pa- 
triotifm.  Some  hearty  vvell-wilhers  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  private  good  of  their  ebuntry  there  are# 
making  it  their  rule  of  eondud,  whom  no  hope 
'  or  feat  can  warp  afide  from  their  obligations  to 
the  community  j  but  how  fmall  the  number 
of  thefe,  in  eomparifon  of  the  anti-patriots! 

M  m  How 
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How  numerous  the  tribe  who  boaft  of  their 
oaths  and  facred  duties,  honours  and  ports,  while 
avidity  or  ambition  are  the  ruling  motives  of 
all  their  adions,  who  on  all  occafions  bellow 
forth  their  patriotirm,while  privately  the  circum- 
fpe<a  villains  receive  the  wages  of  corruption. 
And  if  real  patrlotifm  now  and  then  fctms  to 
revive,  the  noole  fire  foon  dies  away  as  a  tranrt** 
tory  fathion,  a  modirti  manner  of  thinking,  em» 
braced  only  by  defultory  youth.  The  ftudents 
of  Zurich  now  travel  about  to  mv^ke  tbemfcives 
patriots,  as  formerly  they  did  to  become  wits. 

Thus,  the  bert  grounded  national  pride  appe'ars 
to  have  very  confiderable  advantages,  but  not 
without  difadvantages  flowing  from  thofe  very 
advantages.  Virtues  and  vices  are  often  put  in 
motion  by  the  fame  fpring.  It  is  the  philofopher's 
part  to  make  known  thefe  fprings,  and  the  legif- 
lator  to  profit  by  them.  Pride  is  the  gem  of  fo 
many  talents  and  apparent  virtues,  that  to  dertroy 
it  is  wrong,  it  ihould  only  be  turned  to  good. 

men  not  proud‘^hai  merit.  Jhould  we  mifs  / 

the;  end. 
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